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Arrnobon ne T ne 
ductory Obſeryations to the following Work, will inform - 
N e eee 
I think it neceſſary to premiſe a few prefatory. xemarks. . 
Since the major part of this work was printed, ſeveral of 
my obſervations haye received additional. confirmation, by 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, during the pre- | 
ſent ſeſſion. But there is one thing which xequizes a little 
explanation, in, order to obviate what may, be thought 3 
contradictions 1 have in one or two, plages. mentioned 
«« our annually increaſing taxes.” The praftice of govertte 
ment for fifteen. years paſt, warranted me in uſing ſuch. a 
expreſſion. At laſt, after nine years peace, it appears that 
the people of this country, have the proſpec of ſors trifling 
_ diminution of their burdens, The ingenuity, . induſtry, 
and ſpirit of our manufacturers and merchants ; the mea- 
ſures of government to make the taxes  produCtive j— _ | 
Theſe, with many accidental and temporary ircumſta; 
have conſpiced to render our revenue flouriſhing 
expectation. But I beg leave to add, that the main prin- 
ciples of this work, are not to be ſhaken, either by tempo- 
rary proſperity or adverſity... Should n 
proſperous, ſituations, be, fill, more proſperous: 
France, have yet new. diſtreſſes to ſuffer; - theſe principles 
will remain the ſame. e (0/9, 
| very eternal truth and juſtice: (en 1 
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There are, I know, perſons of a different opinion; and 
who imagine that the felicity of an individual, and of a 
nation, depends principally on riches, without enquiring by 
what means thoſe riches are acquired, or in what manner 
© * they are improved. Tf any perſon who is rivetted to ſuch 
an opinion, ſhould take up this book, I think it but fair 

to tell him, he may almoſt as well lay it down again; as 
- there is little in it to afford him either ſatisfaction or con- 

viction. But, as the friend of that man, I cannot help 
. earneſtly perſuading him ſeriouſly to reflect; whether, 
| while his mind is under the influence of ſuch a ſentiment, 
he deſerves to be called either a BziTox, or a Caris- 
 TIAN; or whether he is not the enemy of . of 

Truth, of Virtue, of Goodneſs, of God HiuszLF ! 

I am fearful that ſeveral of my ſentiments, as well as 
the manner in which I have expreſſed them, may not be 
 agrecable to ſome perſons I cordially eſteem, 1 muſt, there- 
fore, requeſt them not only to read, but to pauſe, to re- 
flect with impartiality, before they cenſure. I truſt I poſ- 
| ſeſs a mind open to conviftion, and that J ſhall eſteem the 

| man who will endeavour, with candour, to convince me 

+ of my miſtakes, My TIER D. Should any 6ne honour me 
with public notice, I hope, however engaged in the com- 
„ mp fe to be able, as I am ſure 1 ſhall be 
to defend or to give up any thing that I have wiit- 
* This is nothing more than my duty. When a man 
preſumes to addreſs the public, and at the ſame time de- 
clares his determination not to teply to any thing that may 
be ſaid to him, fuch a declaration might be conſidered as an 
unpardonable inſult, were it not 2 fort of acknowledg- 
el c ENT tho INIT bt 
nis cauſe; probably of bon. 

I ſhould be very anhappy, if Ihe Wie this, 
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ſometimes unavoidable. field of controverſy. I. therefore: 
declare, that if any one thinks proper to attack; mes it 
muſt be on my own ground. I am not reſponſible ſor the 
opinions of other writers, who may have taken up tbeir pens 
in defence of the French Revolution. Sbould any perſan, 
therefore charge me with being a republican, or an enemy 
to our EXCELLENT CONSTITUTION 3 Should, he. inſinu- 
ate that my deſign is to ſap the foundations of religion, or 
government; or to introduce anarchy and confuſion in thi 
kingdom : ſhould he take up the laſt deſperate, weapons. of 
a deſperate cauſe, perſonal calumny and abuſe ; he may reſt 
aſſured, that ſuch conduct will only excite in me the ſilent 
emotions of contempt, or rather of pity. ' My time's too 
valuable; my diſpoſition is too placid ; and though I can- 
not boaſt, yet I hope I have within me too much of the 
natural dignity, the ſterling nobility of human nature, fil 
more ennobled by Chriſtianity, to permit me to. ſtoop-40- 
take up thoſe deſpicable weapons which are never reſorted 
to but as the laſt reſource of maquiſhed.aqgmomt 4c IE 5: 
engage in the horrid fray of railing for railing. | 
When I committed the firſt part of this work tothe preſs, 
! could I have imagined it would' have ſwelled to its preſent 
ſize, I ſhould probably have ſo far altered my plan, as to 
have omitted the copy of the French Conſtitution z »And yet 
I have fo frequently referred to it, as to render the inſertion. 
almoſt neceſſary. I can truly ſay, that I; have ſacriſiced 
pecuniary conſiderations, to what 1 juliged would moſt ac- . 
cord with the inclinations of my N pte f 
As to the ſtyle of this r- But hene I would he entirely 
ſilent, was I not conſcious that every one of my readers 
| will too ſoon perceive ſuch imperfections, as to pronounce 
n e | 
ed 
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e to offer ſome apology. My hope is, that as my pfeteh< 
ſtons are humble, candour will aſſociate with criticiſm, to 
ptevent her from being ſevere. This performance is no- 
thing more than the honeſt language, of a plain man, en- 
gegel in a'pood cauſe; and feeling its importance. If I 
haue been fo happy as to render myſelf well underſtood, and 
above aff; ſhould what I have written awaken any of my 
colinttymien to a proper conſideration of thoſe intereſts 
which moſt rraterially concern them, my ambition will be 
aaa 8 
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O5 all the events which ln 
in the world ſinoe the introduction of 
Chriſtianity, there 1s no one, perhaps, which 
has been more unexpected, -more aſtoniſh- 
ing, or more worthy. the attention of man- 
kind, than the late Revolution in France. 
When we conſider the manner in which it 
has been accompliſhed, the effects it has 
already produced, and the much greater 
effects which it probably will produce, not 
only throughout the French empire, but in 
the courſe of time throughout the world; 
we may ſafely aſſert, that it demands the 
very ſerious conſideration of every friend 
to thoſe beſt intereſts. A, mankind, Truth, 
and Liberty. Ke ththis 
Upwards of two years 1 elapſed line 
this great event commenced, during which 
period, the National Aſſembly have been 
daily, and almoſt hourly employed, in abo- 
liſhing the abuſes, of the old government, 
and in n a conſtitution on the juſt 
4. rights 
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rights of man ; a conſtitution intended for 
the benefit, not of the few, but of the many; 
not for one man, or one claſs of men ; but 
for the whole body politic, from the King 


-upon the throne, to * nt in the cot- 
_ 


Salus populi ſuprema if ler, is the ſenti- 


ment which has been engraven on the 


hearts of the French legiſlators. Their de- 
crees are publiſhed to the world, and they 
may challenge the bittereſt of their ene- 
mies, to point out any which are calculated 
to advance the private intereſt of indivi- 


duals, at the expence of the public good. 
"This is the principal reaſon of the oppo- 


fitton which has been ſhewn to their pro- 
ceedings in their own country, and of the 
viſlike and abhorrence which they have 
excited in other countries in the minds of 


melancholy than true, that the purer any 
ſyſtem, either of religion or government, 
is in its principles, the more will it be diſ- 


Hked, detefted, and oppoſed, by a conſide- 


rable part of mankind. Though its ſup- 
porters and adrnirers may be actuated by 


de beſt of motives ; Am they may f have 


E 
their fellow- creatures, they will be ſure to 
be deſpiſed and vilified. This has been 
the caſe in thoſe revolutions, which have 
proved the greateſt bleſſings to mankind. 

When Chriſtianity was introduced into 
the world; a ſyſtem, the principles of which 
were proclaimed by the angelic choir; Glory 
to God in the higheſt ; peace on earth, good= 
will towards men; a ſyſtem, the deſign of 
which was to redeem mankind from ſlavery, 
vice, and wretchednels ; what was the lan- 
guage, and what was the conduct of the 
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rulers in Cnunch and STATE of that day? 


They charged the benevolent author of it 


with ſedition, with ſtirring up the people; with 3 
being an enemy to the civil government; nt! 
notwithſtanding the falſity of theſe charges 


they prevailed (the prieſts in particular, 
by their inflammatory diſcourſes) on the 
high church mob of that day, to crucify the 
beſt friend to the human race which ever - 
appeared on this globe. His diſciples, who 
with undaunted courage, publiſhed the truth 
after his death, met with treatment fimilar to 
that of their maſter. They were charg+ 
ed as men who wanted to turn the world up- 
fide down; the Chriſtian'ſe# was every where 
* againſt ; and whoever will attend to 

| B 2 _ what. 
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what was then ſaid of thoſe primitive re- 
formers of mankind, will find it very ſimi- 
lar to the language now -uſed againſt the 
reformers in France, as well as againſt their 
admirers in other countries. 
* But the progreſs of Truth, though ſlow, 
is certain. The light of Chriſtianity, 
however it may have been obſcured, more 
indeed by its friends than by its enemies, 
has never been, and never will be extin- 
guiſhed. . | 
From the introduction of this ſyſtem, 
let us turn our eyes for a moment to that 
great event, commonly termed the Refor- 
mation, which took place in the ſixteenth 
. century, the leading deſign of which was, 
the reſtoration of the rights of conſcience, 
and the recovery of religious liberty. What 
: oppoſition did it not meet with from popes, 
from cardinals, from biſhops, and from the 
major part of the clergy, wherever it was 
introduced! Perſecution in all its horrid 
forms, was made uſe of, to prevent the 
reformation of thoſe corrupt religious eſta- 
bliſhments, which then overſpread the 
World. Al though this reformation was a 
morning with clouds, yet the ſun, which 
1 appeared, has been dan Om” 
135 | | 10g 
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fog itslight ever fines: ante theinexpoale 
able joy of the, friends to mankind, has 
burſt, forth with | renewed ſplendour; on ; 


that like its - glorious repteſentative; 

ſun in the firmatnent, its light will in due 
time ſpread over the whole world, and that 
all mankind ill be happy in erperzencing 
its glorious effects! 1 ba5iboty wt 


A ſyſtem; however Hke the French Con- 
ſitutioo; that levels at once dhe corrupt 

| prejudices wich which the ori has long 
1 " 2: $-ainihildtas de et 


earth, or that they {pate 
 dignation at beholding ſuch an event. . 
dignation a P 8 * 


— 


| 
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there is one reflection that forces itſelf on. = 


the mind of the writer, and which he 
doubts not has frequently been excited in 
the minds of his readers, a reflection that 
muſt give peculiar pain to every friend to 
mankind; namely, that in a nation hither- 
to diſtinguiſhed from ſurronnding nations, 
by the principles of freedom on which its 
conſtitution is founded ; and which though | 

but partially and imperfectly ated upon, 
have produced ſo many happy eſſects; that 
in Grear BriTain: we ſhould: find enemies 
to the French, becauſe they have followed 
the exampleof our anceſtors ;—That Britons 
ſhould repine, becauſe their neighbours have 
inkbibed':the ſpirit of our beſt political 


of tyrants in exclaiming againſt conſtitu- 

tion which has more freedom in it than 
deer bon Te eie 
ing as the revolution itielf; and which „bad 
it been forstold a few years ſince, would 
have bedn equally diſbelieved. One of our 
beſt modern poets when fordly imagining 


an event »Which has ſince taken place in 
France, thedeftruQion of the Baſtile, ou 


Mr xv ii 
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language which ſhews that his feelings are 
as pure as his abilities are ſhining. 2 


\« Ye horrid towers, th* abode of broken — 

« Ye dungeons and ye cages of deſpair | 
There's not an Engliſh heart that would not leap, | 

« To hear that ye were fallen at laſt—to know 2 
« That even our enemies, ſo oft employed | 
In forging chains for us, themſelves were free!“ 


But what would have been the ſurpriſe of the 
above writer, had any friend, on looking 
over him, thus addreſſed him : « Your wiſh 
reſpecting the French empire will ſhortly 
be accompliſhed : the people will be free ; 
the horrid towers of the Baſtille will fall, 
and its dungeons, its cages of deſpair, will 
ſoon be deſtroyed : but you are miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing that ſuch an event will inſpire 
the hearts of your countrymen with joy; 
many of them will mourn on the occaſion. 
One of them in particular, to your ſurpr iſe, 
as well as that of many others, will charge 

the French with guilt, for daring to break. | 
their chains ; he will ſingle out, as one of 
their capital crimes, the demolition of the 
Baſtille : he will ranſack language for every 
term of abuſe againſt, thoſe new-born ſons 


2% Cowper's Taſk. Book v. 1 
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of freedom: yea, he will be ſo © exceed- 
ingly mad againſt them,” as to invite even 
his SOVEREIGN, who has gloried in the name of 
Briton *, to join the ſovereigns of Europe, 
to ſubdue the efforts of the French in eſta- 
bliſhing their freedom, and to forge anew 
thoſe chains which they will break in pieces; 
who will give this advice, although he 
knows a deluge of blood muſt be the con- 
ſequence, ſhould it be followed +.” Had 
any one thus addreſſed the poet, what 
muſt have been his aſtoniſhnient on the 
occaſion ! | 

Britons, however, in general it is hoped, 
have not ſo degenerated from the princi- 
ples of their anceſtors, as to be led away 
by ſuch wild and wicked ſuggeſtions, as 
they have lately been inſulted with by Mr, 
Burke in particular, not to mention other 
writers, who have firſt miſrepreſented, and 
then abuſed the French nation. It is hoped 
we have ſenſe and honeſty enough to read, 
examine, and judge for ourſelves ; and that 
if we find the French haye made greater 
progreſs in Truth and Liberty than we 


See his Majeſty's Speech on his acceſſion to the throne, 
4 Mr. Burke's Second Letter. | 
20 8 have, 
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have, we ſhall think it our duty to learn 
from their example, as they undoubtedly 
have from the example of our forefathers. 
To afford his countrymen ſome aſſiſtance 
in their enquiries on this important ſubject, 
is the deſign of the writer who now takes 
the liberty of addreſſing them. The Na- 
tional Aſſembly of France have accompliſhed 
their great work: the labours of its members 
are terminated. They have proved trus to 
their truſt, and to their oaths. The con- 
ſtitution is finiſhed. It has been accepted; 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, by the King, 
who is bound by every tie, which gratis - 
” tude or intereſt can ſuggeſt, to maintain 
and ſupport it to the utmoſt of his power. 
It has been ſolemnly proclaimed - in every 
city and town throughout France, and it 
can only be altered by a new affembly; - 
choſen by the people at large for that ex- 
preſs purpoſe. That conſtitution is pre- 
ſented to the Reader, who is requeſted care- 
fully to peruſe it. Many of its articles © 
have been already publiſhed at different 
times, as they were decreed; but ſome 
have been forgotten, others have been miſ- 
repreſented, ſome have undergone altera- 


tion; e by the aſ- 
| _ ſemably,- 
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ſembly, and the acceptation of the King, it 
was uncertain what decrees would have 
been deemed conſtitutional. This import- 
ant work having been concluded, every 
one may now refer to what the French 
conſider their Magna Charta, their Declara- 
tion. of Rights, their Conſlitution ; of which no 
eee bones ue 


05 = the adviſe) which follow, it wilt 
foon be perceived by the Reader, that it is . 
not the deſign of the Author to enter large- 
Iy into the nature of the French Conſtitu- 

tion, to delineate its various excellencies, or 
to criticiſe its apprehended defects. He 
has purpoſely avoided all abſtract ſpecu- 
lations on the nature, advantages, or diſad- 
varitages of different governments, whether 
monarchal, ariſtocratical, or republi 
He has only mentioned the legiſlative de- 

crees of the National Aſſembly, * 
they were neceſſary to illuſtrate his ſenti- 
ments. Many able writers have diſcuſſed 
theſe ſubjects, and many more will diſcuſs 
them. Time and experience will be neceſ- 

ſary to form a proper judgment of many 
of the internal parts of the new govern- 
: want. The Noticnal Aſſembiy have done 


Wa. much 
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much in laying an excellent foundation; 
but in erecting the ſuperſtructure, they have 
been compelled to try new, methods, and to 
proceed in a manner for which they had 
no example. Their own language on the 
occaſion is well deſerving notice, it is as 
noble as it is juſt and candid, and 'ſhonll 
ever prevent any perſons from judging haſtily 
of what, perhaps, they do nat properly 
_ comprehend. —* We have had (ſay the a- 
« ſembly) to combat with the inveterate 
« prejudices of ages; and great changes are 
s attended by a thouſand uncertainties, 
« Our ſucceſſors will be enlightened by ex- 


„ perience;. as for us, we have endeayour- 
« ed to trace a new route by the light. af 


« principles only. They will labour in 


peace, but we have been tried with dread- 
« ful ſtorms. They will know their righta, 
« and the limits of the ſeveral powers: 
« we have recovered the firſt, -and be 

« fixed the ſecond. They will — 
our work they will ſurpaſs us, and 
1 be our recompence .. 1 

ann e e 


f - 


a » Firſt addreſs af ries Nation - Mat 
fituents, , 28th, 1789. _ mY 
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conſtitution are more particularly recom- 
mended to the conſideration of the Reader ; 
Principles on which every good govern- 
ment muſt be founded; principles which 
one would think ſhould ſtand in little need 
of recommendation, but would be em 
-braced by every one, whoſe mind is not 
warped by pride, Paſſion, or prejudice. An 
attention to theſe is the peculiar duty of 
Engliſhmen : by ſtudying the French con- 
 MNiitution, they will be enabled to judge of 
the excellencies and the defects of their 
own.” The main deſign of this publication 
is to engage the attention of that claſs of 
men, Who like the writer, have neither 
abilities, leiſure, or inclination for profound 
reſearches or accurate inveſtigation; but 
who he hopes are unhacknied in the ways 
and arts of ſtateſmen; who are bleſſed 
with a little plain unſophiſticated common 
ſenſe; whoſe minds are open to conviction, 
and whoſe hearts are warm with love to 
their country, and to all mankind. To 
ſuch perſons he ventures to addreſs himſelf 
with freedom, and to them he can' without 


by: anxiety ſubmit his remarks. Should any 


one, in peruſing them, think that he has 


been too free in ſome of thoſe which relate 
38 1:1 II 2 to 4.1 8 
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to the government of this country, he has 
only to requeſt ſuch perſon to aſkhimſelF- 
for a moment, what it is which makes them 
appear ſo? If it is not Tnurk, he will 
readily acknowledge the juſtice of any cen 
ſures which may be caſt upon them. This 
is all the apology that can be made by the 
writer for his ſentiments on this 6ceaſion;” 
and this is ſufficient ; if they are true, little 
apology is neceſſary; if they are not, no 
apology, however f pecious, ought to excuſe 
them. 4442 


One thing, however, he begs leave to 
add; that as he reſided at Paris at the 
time when ſome of the principal events of 
the revolution occured, he has had an 
opportunity of judging for himſelf con- 
cerning the affairs of the French nation 
He has endeavoured to gain whatz intelli- 
gence he could from different parties, and 


different writers. The cauſe in which he 


has thought proper to engage, 1s too good 


to require any miſrepreſentation or deceit z - 


he has made uſe of neither. He can, there- 
fore, with the utmoſt ſincerity conclude 
this addreſs, in the language of a great 
man on another occaſion : ** Theſe remarks 
« are — * and imperfe& as bogs. 
QTY! « are 
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« are, for the ſervice of TxuTa, by one 
% would be glad to attend, and grace 
«her triumphs ; As ber ſoldier: if he has 
had the honour to ſerve ſucceſsfully un- 
der her banner: or, as ber captive, tied to 
<4 her chariot wheels, if he has, though un- 
| « deſignedly, committed any 2 againſt 
cc her . „ 


Lenses, Dec. 7 


—— — 
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„ Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Ecdeſiaftica Hilary, 
Vol. I. Preface, 
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THE 


FRENCH CONSTITUTION; 


AS FINALLY DECREED 
BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
AND ACCEPTED BY THE KING. 
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FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF Max, 
AND OF THE CITIZEN, 


T HE Repreſentatives of the. French 
people, formed into a National Aſſem- 
bly, conſidering that ignorance, forgetfulnels, 
or contempt of the Rights of Men, are the 
ſole cauſes of public grievances, and, of the 
corruption of government, have reſolved to 
exhibit, in a ſolemn Declaration, the natural. 
unalienable, and ſacred Rights of Man, in 
order that this Declaration, ever preſent to 
all the Members of the SoclAL Bopy, may 
inceſſantly remind them of their rights and 
of their duties; to the end that the acts of 
the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the exe- 
cutive power, being able to be every mo- 
ment compared with the end of all political 
inſtitutions, may acquire the more reſpect; 3 
in order * that the remonſtrances of the 

c 2 - citizens, | 


— — —— 
f 
- * * 3 


citizens, founded henceforward on ſimple 
and inconteſtible principles, may ever tend 
to maintain the Conſtitution, and to pro- 
mote the general good. 
Poor theſe reaſons, the National Aſſembly 
recogniſes, and declares in the preſence, and 


under the auſpices of the Supreme Being, the 
following Rights of Men and of Citizens: 


ARTICLE FnSsr. 
ALL men are born, and remain, free and 
equal in rights: ſocial diſtinctions cannot be 
founded but on common utility. | 
II. The end of all political aſſociations is 
the preſervation of the natural and impre- 
ſcriptible rights of man: theſe rights are 
liberty, property; erg and min 
e oppreſſion. 25 
III. The principle of lege refiles ef 
ſentially in the nation: no body of men, no 
_ individual, can exerciſe an authority that does 
not emanate expreſsly from that ſource. 
IV. Liberty confiſts in the Power of doing 
every thing except that which is hurtful to 
another: hence the exerciſe of the natural 
rights of every man, has no other bounds 
ng — W i | 
| other 
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other members of ſociety the enjoyment of 
the ſame rights: thoſe hounds to be n 
mined by the law only. 

V. The law has a right to forbid thoſe 
actions alone; that are hurtful to ſociety. 
Whatever is not forbidden by the law, can: 
not be hindered; and no perſon can be con 
ſtrained to do that which the law ordaineth 
VI. The law is the expreſſion of the gene- 
ral will: all the citizens have a right to con- 
cur perſonally, or by their repreſentatives, to 
the formation of the law: it ought to be the 
ſame for all, whether it protect, or Whether 
it puniſh. All citizens being equal in the 
eye of the law, are equally admiſſible to 
public honour, places and offices, according 
to their capacity, and without any other 
diſtinction but that of their N or their 
talents. 

N No man can be 0 nd: ar 
detained, except in caſes determined by the 
law, and according o the forms Which the 
law hath preſcribed; Thoſe who ſolicit, diſ- 
patch, execute, or cauſe to be executed, arbi- 
trary orders, ought to be puniſhed ;* but 
every citizen _ is ſummoned, or ſeized, in 

** a „  ytue 
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virtue of the law, ought to obey inſtantly— 
he becomes culpable by reſiſtance. 

VIII. The law ought to eſtabliſh ſuch pu- 
niſhments only as are ſtrictly and evidently 
neceſſary; and no perſon can be puniſhed; 
but in virtue of a law eſtabliſhed and pro- 
mulgated prior to the offence, and legally 
applied. 

IX. Every man being preſumed innocent 
till ſuch time as he has been declared guilty, 
if it ſhall be deemed abſolutely neceſſary to 
arreſt a man, every kind of rigour employed, 
not neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, ought/to to 
be ſeverely puniſhed by the law. 

X. No perſon ſhall be moleſted for his 
opinions, even fuch as are religious, provided 
that the manifeſtation of thoſe opinions does 
not d the public wh pal eſtabliſhed ty 
the law. 7 

XI. The free communication of thought, 
and of opinion, is one of the moſt precious 
rights of man. Every citizen, therefore, 
may freely ſpeak, write, and publiſh his ſen- 
timents ; ſubject, however, to anſwer for the 
abuſe of that Uberty,4 in caſes determined by 
| the Tube, l n 

XII. The guarantee of the rights of men 
nah citizens involves a neceſſity of public 

Force. 


| \ 
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force. This foroe is then inſtituted for the 
advantage of all, and not for the rel 
utility of thoſe to whom it is confided. 
X.III. For the maintenance of the kl 
force, and for the expences of adminiſtration, 
a common contribution is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſlary : this contribution ſhould be equal- 
ly divided amongſt, all the citizens, in pro- 
proportion to their abilities. 
XIV. Every citizen, has a right, by rok 
| ſelf, or by his repreſentatives, to decide con- 
- cerning the neceſſity of the public contribu- 
tion; to conſent to it freely; to look after 
the employment of it; to determine the 
quantity, the diſtribution, the col. ection, and 
duration. | 
XV. Society has: A right to Fe from 
every public agent, an account of his ami 
XVI. That ſockety i in ch the cuarantes 
of rights is not aſſured, nor the ſeparation 
of powers determined, has no conſtitution... 
XVII. Property being a right inviolable 
and ſacred, no perſon can be. deprived of i it, 
except when the public neceſſity, legally 
aſcertained, ſhall evidently require. it, and 
on condition of a juſt and n indem. | 


— 


nor bereditary diſtincliuns, nor difference 


from them; nor any of the orders of chivalry, 
ſuperiority, but that of public Fonctionaries 

or purcbaſable. 375 
| can henceforth poſſeſs any ' privilege or excep- 


tion from the common Tights of * Frehch- 


"rations in profeſſions, arts, or trades. 


de. nor any other engagement which 


E 22 7 
Tat Nartonar AsStMbLyY, defirons of 
eſtabliſhing the French Conſtitution on the 
principles which it has juſt now recoghiſed 
and declared, aboliſhes, irrevocably, thoſe 
inſtitutions which are injurious to Ty 
and equality of rights. | 
There is no longer any nobility, nor peerage, 
of 
orders, nor feudal government, nor patrimonial 
juriſdiftion, nor any of the titles, denomina- 
tions and prerugutives which are derived 


corporations, or decorations, for which proofs 
of nobility were required ; nor any kind of 


in the exerciſe of their functions. 
No public office is heneeforth r, 


No part of the nation, nor any individual, 
hy aa id) 

There are no more obrdenjiie or corgo- 

The law recogniſes no longer any religious 
would be contrary to natural yr þ or ty 


the Conſtithtion, | \- 
1 mms | 
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FUNDAMENTAL REGULATIONS GUARANTEED 
"BY THE CONSTITUTION. 1 


THE Conſtitution bum as nature 
and civil rights 0 
1. That all the citizens are admiſible to 
Places and employments, without any other 
1 than that of virtue and talents. 


2. That all taxes ſhall be equally-divided li 


_ amongſt all the citizens, e to 
their abflities. 

g. That the ſame crimes ſhall beſubjedito 
the ſame puniſhments, een We Wo 
tion of perſons. * 

The Conſtitution in like manner 8 
tees, as natural and civil rights, liberty to 
every man to go, ſtay, or depart, without 
being arreſted, or detained, except according 
tothe forms determined by the Conſtitution. 
| Liberty to every man to ſpeak; write, 

print and publifh his thoughts, without the 
writings being ſubjected to oenſure or in- 
ſpection before their publication, and o 
exerciſe the religious worſhip to * heis 


—— | 
C 4 SAL Liberty 5 
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Lare to the citizens to aſſemble peace 
ably, and without arms, in complying with 
the laws of police. 

Liberty to addreſs to the conſtituted au- 
thorities, petitions ſigned by individuals. 

The Legiſlative Power can make no law 
which would attack, or impede the exerciſe 
of the natural and civil rights expreſſed in 
the preſent title, and guaranteed by the Con- 


ſtitution; but as liberty conſiſts only in the 


power of doing whatever neither injures the 


rights of another, nor the public ſafety, the 
law may eſtabliſh penalties againſt acts, 


which, attacking either the rights of others, 
or the * ſafety, would he 1 inynrious 0 0 


ſociety. 


The Conſtitution guarantees the STAY 


bility of property, or a juſt and previous in- 
demnity for that, of which, public neceſſity, | 
legally proved, ſhall require the ſacrifice. 
Property, deſtined to the expence of wor- 
ſhip, and to all ſervices of public utility, be- 
longs to the nation, and ſhall at all times be 


at its dif} poſal. 
The Conſtitution guarantees all the 3 


tions which have been, or which ſhall be 
made according to the forms eſtabliſhed by 
the! MT; | 


. 
1 * * 
1 - 


The 


1E . 
The citizens have right to elect or chuſe 
the miniſters of their religions. 

There ſhall be created and organiſed, a 
general eſtabliſhment of public aid for the 
education of deſerted children, to relieve the 
| infirm poor, and to procure work for the 

healthy poor, who have not been able to find 
it for themſelves. 

There ſhall be created and organiſed f a 

c inſtruction, common to all citizens, gra- 
tuitous with regard to thoſe parts of tuition 
indiſpenſable for all men, and of which the 
eſtabliſhments ſhall be gradually diſtributed, 
in a proportion combined with the diviſion 
of the kingdom. . 

There ſhall be eſtabliſhed, national feſtivals, n 
to preſerve the remembrance of the French 
Revolution, to keep up - fraternal aſſection 
amongſt the citizens, and attachment to the 
| amm the country, and the laws. - 
There ſhall be drawn up, a code of civil. 


— 
5 1 common to all the kingdom. 
wa - , . - . - i -. 12 
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INE II. 


or TEE DIVISION. OF THE KINGDOM AND 
THE STATE OF THE CITIZENS, + 


1. THE xKNopon is one 1 indiviſible ; 
its territory is divided into eighty-three de- 
partments; every department i into Giftricts; 
each diſtrict into cantons. 

II. Thoſe are French — 

Who are born in France, of a French 
father . 

Wo, having been born in France, of a 
foreign father, have fixed their reſidence in 
the Kingdom; 

Who, having been born in a foreign « coun- 
try, of a French father, have returned to ſet- 
tle in France, and have taken the civic oath. 

In fine, who having been born ina foreign 
country, being deſcended, in whatever de- 
gree, from a Frenchman or Frenchwoman, 
who had left their country from religious 
motives, come to reſide in France, and take 
the civic oath, 

III. Thoſe who, having been born UF of + 
the kingdom, of foreign parents, but reſide 
in France, become French Citizens, after 

| 2 ns. 
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five years of continued reſidence in the king» 
dom; if, beſides, they have acquired im- 
movable property, or married à French- 
woman, or formed an eſtabliſhment of agri- 
culture or commerce, and TR have om. 
the civic oath. 

IV. The lopiſlative power may, from im- 
portant conſiderations, naturalizea foreigner, 
upon no other condition than that of reſid- 
ing in France, and taking the civic oath: 

V. The civic oath is, ** I fear to be faithful 
« to the Nation, the Law, and the King ; and 10 
« maintain, with all my power, the conflitution 
« of the kingdom, decreed by the National Confli- 
« tuent Ab, in the 9 95 1789, 1790, oo 
16 1791. —. 
. The quality of of a French Citizen is 

loſt: 
il, By naturalization i in a a foreign coun- 
| try; " 26 4406, 5. ; 
2d, By being ned to W 
which involve the civic degradation, provid- 
ed the perſon condemned be not re- inſtated; 
gd; By a ſentence of contumacy, r 
the ſentence be not annulled 5 | 

4th, By an aſſociation with any dcin 

order of chivalry, or any foreign body, 
which ſhall ſuppoſe either prooſs of nobility, - 
0 or 
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3 
or diſtinction of birth, or require religious 
vows. 

VII. The law regards marriage ſolely as a 
ciril contract. The legiſlative power ſhall 
eſtabliſh for all the inhabitants, without diſ- 
tinction, the mode by which births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, {hall be aſcertained, and 
ſhall appoint the public officers, who ſhall 
receive and preſerve the certificates of them. 

VIII. French Citizens, conſidered with 
reſpect to thoſe local relations which ariſe 
out of their aſſociation in cities, and in cer- 
tain diviſions of territory in the nnr. 
form the communities. 

The legiſlative power may fix the extent 
and boundary of each community. 

IX. The Citizens who compoſe each com- 
munity, have a right of chooling, for a time, 
according to the forms preſcribed by the 
law, thoſe among them, who, under the 
name of municipal officers, are charged with 
-the management of * particular as 


of the community. 


To the ere may be * 
cated, certain functions relative to, the ge- 
neral intereſt of the State. VA 

X. The rules which the municipal officers - 
— ſhall be-bound to follow in the exerciſe, both 
Vo * | 


| 


: 
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of the municipal functions, and of thoſs 
which ſhall be delegated to them for the 
general intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the laws. 


TITLE III. 

OF THE PUBLIC POWERS, 
I. THE ſmereignty is one, indiviſible, in- 
alienable, and impreſcriptible; it belongs to 


the nation: no ſection of the people, nor 
any individual, can aſſume to itſelf the N 


erciſe of it. | 

II. The Nation, from which a flowall 
the powers, cannot exerciſe A but "by 
delegation. 

The French Conſtitution is repreſenting: ; 
the repreſentatives are the HET bod Ys 
and the king, 

III. The legiſlative power is delegated to 
a National Aſſembly, compoſed of temporary 
repreſentatives, freely choſen'by the people, 
to be exerciſed- by this Aſſembly, with the 
ſanction of the King, in manner afterwards 
determined. 

IV. The government is e hs 
executive power is delegated to the King, to 


be 


— mm 
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be exerciſed under his authority, by miniſ- 
ders and other reſponſible agents, in manner 


afterwards determined. 
V. The judicial power is delegated to 


judges choſen for a time by the people. 


or THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


I. TME National Aſſembly, forming the 
_ legiſlative body, is permanent, ad 
- confiſts of one chamber only. | 
II. It ſhall be formed by new elections 
every. two years. {1 
Each period of two years ſhall from: one 
_ tegiſlature, __ | 
III. The diſpoſitions of the preceding ar- 
ticles ſhall not take place with reſpect: to 
the enſuing legiſlative body, whoſe powers 
{hall ceaſe the laſt day of April 179g. | 
IV. The renewal of the legiſlative body 
ſhall be matter of full right. 
V. The legiſlative body cannot be diſ- | 
folred * the OS: ey Pe 
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Number of Reprofntative—Baje Y Rare | 
20 ane: We 


I. THE number of 8 Pic 
legiſlative body is ſeven. hundred and forty- 
five, on account of the eighty-three depart+ 
ments of which the kingdom is compoſed, 
and independent of thoſe that may be 8 
ed to the colonies. | 

II. The repreſentatives ſhall be diſtributed 
among the eighty-three departments, ac- 
cording to the three proportions of territory, 
of population, and of direct contribution. ... , 

III. Of the 745 repreſentatives, 247 are 
attached to the territory. 

Of theſe each department ſhall nominate 
three, except the department of Paris, Which 
ſhall only nominate one. 

IV. Two hundred and forty-nine repre- 
ſentatives are attributed to the population. 

The total maſs of the actiye population of 
the kingdom is divided into 249 parts, and 
each IN nominates as many of the 

| | deputies 
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deputies as it contains parts of the popu- 
lation. . 
V. Two hundred and forty-nine repre- 
ſentatives are attached to the direct contri- 

The ſum total of the direct contribution 
of the kingdom is likewiſe divided into 249 

parts; and each department nominates as 
many deputies as it pays parts of the con- 

tribution. | 


— 
| "Primary Aſſemblies—Nomination of Eleckrs. 


I. IN order to forma National Legiſlative i 
Aſſembly, the Active Citizens ſhall meet 
every two years, in Primafy Aſſemblies, in 
the towns and cantons. 
The Primary Aſſemblies ſhall fila them- 
" ſelves, of full right, the ſecond Sunday of 
March, if they have not been convoked 
| Tooner by the public officers eſtabliſhed by 
gs bf 2107 VET OT BY e 
II. To be an Active Citizen, it is neceſſar y, 
Io be born, or to have become a French- 
man; 8 ESC hs 4 46G 52% b 5 
Jo be twenty-five years of age complete; 
0 


— 


07 
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To have reſided in the city or canton dur 
ing the time determined by the law; 


To pay, in any part of the ge 6 | 
dire& contribution, at leaſt equal to the 


value of three _ _ 3 


the acquittanoe; 5 
Not to be in a W e namely 
that of a ſervant receiving wages 
To be inſcribed in the municipality of the 
Place of his W in the * nnn 
- To have ans the civic 1 * 
III. Every ſix years the 4. body 
ſhall fix the minimum and the mazimum of the 
value of a day's labour, and the adminiſtra 
tors of the e ſhall determine we: 
rate for every diſtrict. SHR 2. 
IV. None ſhall exerciſe the toda 100 an 
active citizen in more than one place, nor 
employ another as his ſubſtitute. 8 
v. Thoſe ſhall be excindel from the rights 
of an active citizen, FE 
Who are in a ſtate of accuſation ; Sad 
Who after having been conſtituted in a % 
fate of failure, or inſolvability, proved: by 
authentic documents, ſhall not produoe 
general diſcharge from their creditors; 2. 
VI. The Primary Aſſemblits thall bewe 
D522 e 
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electors in proportion to the number of ac- 
tive citizens reſiding in the town or canton. 
There ſhall be named one elector for a 
hundred active citizens Nele. 0 or 258. in 
the Aſſembly. ; | 
There ſhall be named to for 151 to. 2503 
and o on in this proportion 
VII. No man can be named elector, if 
altowwith the conditions neceſſary in order 
to be an active citizen, he does not join the 
following :—In towns of more than 6000 
inhabitants, that of being proprietor or life- 
renter of a property valued on the rolls of 
contribution, at a revenue equal to the local 
value of 200 days labour; or of renting a 
houſe, valued on the ſame rolls, at a revenue 
equal to the value of 130 days labour. 
In towns below 6000 inhabitants, that of 
being proprietor, or liferenter of a property, 

p valued on the rolls of contribution, at a re- 
venue equal to the local value of 150 days 
labour ; or of renting a houſe, valued on the 
_ Jame rolls, at a revenue equal to-the value 
of 200 days labour. 
+ And, in the country, hat of das pro- 
0 or liferenter of a property, valued 
on the rolls of contribution, at a revenue 
equal to the local value of 130 days labour; 


1 'S. 4 3 p : 
EF TEEC \ | Or 
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ee «inte ics valued on the 
ſame rolls, at the value of 400 days labour. 

With reſpe& to thoſe who ſhall be un dhe 
ſame time proprietors or liferenters on one 
hand, and tackſmen or farmers on the other, 
their powers on theſe different accounts. 
ſhall be added together, to eſtabliſh their 
eligibility. EI i bh 


. Sroriox III. 


lara 5 d * 
— 


bf 


2 Tas electors named in each depart- 
ment. ſhall convene in order to chuſe that 
number of re e whoſe nomina- 


"4 number of ſubſtitures equal t to the tory of 

the repreſentatives.  - 

Ihe Electoral Aſſemblies ſhall form a: 
ſelves, of full right, the laſt Sunday. of 

March, if they have not been convoked 

ſooner by the Public « officers appointed by 

law. 

II. The repreſentatives and ſubſtitutes 

ſhall. be choſen by an abſolute majority of 

6 46 Ds. Rr ro . 
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votes, and cannot be choſen but from 
amongſt the active. citizens in the depart- 
mt > 13, 

III. All the ates. 3 ae be 
theit condition, profeſſion, or contribution, 
may be choſen reprefentatives of the nation. 
IV. Thoſe, however, ſhall be obliged to 
decide between one or other ſittation— 
Miniſters, and other agents of the execu- 
tive power, removeable at pleaſure; Com- 
miſſioners of the national treaſury; Collec- 

tors and receivers of direct contributions; 
Superintendants of the collection, or ma- 
nagement of indirect contributions and na- 
tional domains, and thoſe who, under any 
denomination whatever are attached to the 
employs of the military or civil houſhold of 
the King. 

The adminiſtrators, fi fadmiulbrütors, | 
municipal officers, and commandants of the 
national guards, ſhall alſo be 2 to 
make a choice. 

V. The exerciſe of judiciary functions 
ſhall be incompatible with thoſe of a repre- 
ſentative of the nation, during all the con- 
tinuance of the legiſlature. }/ | 

The Judges ſhall be replaced by their 
A\ ſubſtitutes, and the King * provide, by 

| s briefs | 


L 
briefs of commiſſion, for the replacing of 


his commiſſaries at the tribunals. 
VI. The members of the legiſlative hody 
may be re- elected to the next legiſlature ; 
but not afterwards, till after an interval of 
one legiſlature. 
VII. The repreſentatives . in the 
departments, ſhall not be repreſentatives of 
a particular department, but of the whole 
nation, and no mandate can be given them. 


* 
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Seſſion and Regulation if the Primary: nt 
| Electoral Aſſemblies, ' 


I. THE Functions of the Primary and 
EleQtoral Aſſemblies are limited to the right 
of electing; and as ſoon as the elections are 
over, they ſhall ſeparate, and ſhall not form 
_ themſelves anew, but when they ſhall be 
_ convoked ; if it be not in the caſe of Sect. Il. 
= Art. I. and of Sect. III. Art. I. above. 
II. No active citizen can enter or vote ip. 
an aſſembly, if he is armed.  . 
III. Armed eee 


WW 4 exprels deſire of 
D * — 


ſhall be ſufficient to call in the aid of public 
force. 


ſhall be publiſhed and poſted up two months 
before the meeting of the Primary Aſſemhly. 


that they are unjuſtly omitted, ſhall be car- 
decided upon. 
ion of citizens in the next Primary Aſſem- 


agaſcertained by a ſentence pronounced before 
the ſitting of the Aſſembly. ; 


legiſlative body at the time of te veriſicas 


L875 


the Aſſembly, unleſs in the caſe of actual 
violence, when the order of the Preſident 


IV. Every tv two years, there ſhall be drawn 
up in each diſtri, liſts by cantons of the 
active citizens; and the liſt of each canton 


The proteſts which ſhall be made either 
againſt the right of citizens named in the 
liſt, or on the part of thoſe who ſhall affirm 
ried to the tribunals, to be there WM 


The liſt ſhall ſerve to regulate the ada; 


bly, in every point that ſhall not have been 


V. The Electoral Aſſemblies have the right 
of verifying the qualifications and powers of 
thoſe who ſhall preſent themſelves there; 
and their deciſions ſhall be proviſionally exe- 
euted, with a reſerve for he ſentence of the 


tion of the powers of deputies. Woes 
VI. In no caſe, and under no pretext, 


; P 2&3. 


HE 
ſhall the king, or any agents named by; him, 
interfere in queſtions: relative to the regu- 
larity of the convocations, the fitting of al> 


ed by law, where queſtions relative to the 


ried to HER ering! Ia in aver 
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Meeting of the Repreſentatives. in the National 
TL giſllauue Aſſembly. 2 


I. THE repreſentatives ſhall aſſemble on 
the firſt Monday of May, in the place of 
the meeting of the laſt legillature. 
II. They ſhall form themſelves, proviſion- 
ally, into an Aſſembly, under the — 
of the eldeſt, to verify the * of the 9 
preſentatives preſent. 

III. As ſoon as theſe ſhall be ed to 
to the number of 37g members, they ſhall - 
conſtitute themſelves under the title of the 
National Legiſlative Aſſembly ; they ſhall name 


— — 


ſemblies, the form of elections, or the po- © 
litical rights of citizens. Without preju- 
dice, however, to the functions of the com- 
miſſaries of the king, in the caſes determin- wa 


political rights of citizens wh to he car 


Ds n 


May, if the number of reprefentatives pre- 


1 1 
a preſident, vice-preſident, and ſecretaries, 
ant enter upon the exerciſe of their func- 


= IV. Dari dd d of the month of 


fent fall ſhort of 37g, the Aſſembly ſhall not 
perform any legiſlative at. They may 
ifſae an arret, enjoining the abſent members 
to attend to their functions within fifteen 
days at fartheſt, under a penalty of yo0o 
livres, if they do not produce an excuſe 
which ſhall be __ ie by the legiſ- 
lative body. 
V. On the laſt 8 of May, whatever be 
che number of members preſent, they ſhall 
conſtitute themſelves a National Legiſlative 
Aſſembly. Fs ew 
VI. The repreſentatives ſhall pronounce 
in a body, in the name of the F 1125 people, 
the oath, to live free, or die. 
They ſhall then individually take the 
oath, to, maintain, "with all their paver, the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, decreed by the Na- 
tional Conftituent . Aſſembly, during the years 
178g, 1790, and 1791 ; to propyſe or aſſent to 
nothing in the . courſe of the legiſlature, which 
ee, e n in 


— * 


* * 4 

and — King. 
VII. The e of the nation 
are inviolable ; they cannot be examined, 
- accuſed, or judged at any time with reſpect 
to what they have ſaid, written, or done, 
in the exerciſe of their functions of repre- 
ſentatives. 
VIII. They may for a crime be ſeized in 
the act, or in virtue of an order of arreſt ; ' 
but notice ſhall. be given of it without de- 
lay, to the Legiſlative Body; and the pro- 
ſecution ſhall not be continued, till aſter 
the Legiſlative Body ſhall have decided hat 
nme IR 


throne, or at the period of his majority, 
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or 'THE ROYALTY, THE REGENCY,, AND... 
THE MINISTERS, 


1 % 


* Of the Rigally and the Kong. 


I. Jr. Royalty is indiviciile; * as 
legated hereditarily to the race on 

the throne, from male to male, by order of 

primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion 


of women and their deſcendants. 


Nothing is prejudged reſpecting the effect 
of renunciations in the race on the throne. 

IE The perſon of the king is ſacred and 
inviolable : his only title is * of the 
French. 

III. There is no 3 in France ſu- 
perior to that of the law. The king reigns 
only by it, and it is only i in the name > of the 
law, that he can require obedience. | 

IV. The king, on his accalied waichs 


mu 


— 48 J | 
ſhall take to the Nation, in the preſence of 
the legiſlative body, the oath, « To be faith» 
ful to the Nation, and to the Law ; to employ 
all the power delegated to bim, to maintain the 
Conflitution decreed by the National Conſtutuent 
Aſſembly in the years 1789, 1790, and 17913 

and to cauſe the laws to be executed.” 
If the legiſlative body ſhall not be * 
bled, the king ſhall cauſe a proclamation 
to be iſſued, in which ſhall be expreſſed this 

oath, and a promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as 
the legiſlative body ſhall aſſemble. -- 
V. If, one month after an invitation by 
the legiſlative body, the king has not taken 
this oath, or if after talking it he ſhall re- 


tract, he ſhall be deemed to have * 


the royaltx. 

VI. If the king put himſelf at the head 
of an army, and direct the force of it againſt 
the Nation, or if he do not oppoſe, by a for- 
mal act, any ſuch enterpriſe undertaken in 
his name, he 5 be deemed to "OM ab- - 
wenne | 

VII. If the king bbs hey out 00 the 
kingdom, do not return, on the invitation 
of the legiſlative body, and within the delay 
fixed 1229 W ee which cannot be 


. 
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of its fitting ; and the Miniſters hall be 


ſplendour of the throne by a civil liſt, of 


£43 
leſs than two months, he ſhall be * to 
have abdicated. | 
The delay ſhall commence from the day ³ 
when the proclamation of the legiſlative KI 
body ſhall have been publiſhed in the place 


obliged, under their reſponſibility, to per- 
form all the acts of the executive power, the 
exerciſe of which ſhall be a in the 
hands of the abſent king. 
VIII. After abdication, expreſs or 1 
the king ſhall be in the claſs of citizens, and 
may be accuſed and tried like them, for acts 
poſterior to his abdication. | 

IX. The particular effects which the king ö 
poſſeſſes at his acceſſion to the throne, are 
irrevocably united to the domain of the Na- 
tion; he has the diſpoſition of thoſe which 
he acquires on his own private a- 3 if 
he has not diſpoſed of them, are in 
like manner united at the end of the reign. 
X. The Nation makes proviſion for the 


which the Legiſlative Body ſhall fix the 
ſum at the commencement of each reign, 
for the whole duration of that reign. 
XI. The king {ſhall appoint an admini- 
Krator of the civil liſt, who ſhall inſtitute all 
| ſuits 
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. 
ſuits for the king, and againſt whom all ac- 
tions for debts of the king ſhall be carried 
on, and judgments given and executed. 
Sentences of condemnation, obtained by the 
creditors of the civil liſt, ſhall be executed 
againſt the adminiſtrator perionally and his 
private fortune, 

XII. The king ſhall have, independent of, 
the honorary guard which ſhall be furniſhed 
him by the citizens, national guards of the 
place of his reſidence, a guard paid from the 
funds of the civil iſt. It ſhall not exceed 
1300 foot, and 600 horſe. 5 

The degrees and rules of ae 
ſhall be the ſame in it as amongſt the troops 
of the line. But thoſe who compoſe the 
king's guards, ſhall paſs through all the 
degrees excluſively amongſt themſelves, and 
cannot obtain any in the army of the line. 

The king cannot chooſe his guards, hut 
amongſt thoſe who are at preſent in actiys 
ſervice in the troops of the lie, or amongſt 
the citizens who have ſerved a year in the 
national guards, provided they are relidents 
in the kingdom, and that they” 1 pra 85 
ouſly taken the civic oath. f 

The king's guards cannot be ordered or | 
OP for any other public ſeryice. 

| SecrION 
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Anden II. 


| Of the Ege. 


I. THE Sa is a minor till the ago © | 
eighteen complete ; and during his minori- 
ty, there ſhall be a regent of the kingdom. 

II. The regency belongs to the relation of 
the king, who is the next in degree accord- 
ing to the order of ſucceſſion to the throne, 
and who has attained the age of twenty-five, 
provided he be a Frenchman reſident in the 
kingdom, and not preſumptive heir to any 
other crown, and have taken the civic oath. 

Women are excluded from the regency. 
III. If a minor king have no relations who 
unite the above qualities, the regent of the 
kingdom ſhall be elected as ele fr in 
the following article: 
IV. The PR Body ſhall not elect 
the regent. 

V. The electors of each diſtrict ſhall af- 
ſemble in the chief place of their diſtrict; 
after a proclamation; which ſhall be iſſued in 
the firſt week of the new reign, by the legiſ- 
lative body if convened ; and if ſeparated, 

: the 
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the miniſter of juſtice ſhall be bound to 
make that proclamation in the ſame week. 

VI. The electors ſhall name in every dit. 
tric, by individual ſcrutiny, and abſolute: 
plurality of votes, a citizen eligible, and re- 
ſident in the diſtrict, to whom they ſhall 
give by the proces-verbal of the election, a 
ſpecial mandate, limited to the ſole function 

of electing the citizen whom he ſhall judge 
in his heart and conſcience the moſt worthy 
of being regent of the kingdom. 

VII. The citizens having theſe mandates, 
elected in the diſtricts, ſhall be bound to aſ-- 
ſemble in the town where the legiſlative. 
body holds its ſeat, the fortieth day at far- 
theſt, counting from that of the advance- 
ment of the minor king to the throne; and 
they ſhall form there the electoral aſſembly 
who ſhall proceed to the nomination of the 
regent. 

VIII. The election of the regent ſhall be 
made by individual ſcrutiny and abſolute 
plurality of votes. 

IX. The electoral aſſembly cannot em- 
ploy itſelf, but relative to this election, and 
{hall ſeparate as ſoon as the election is finiſh- 
ed. Every other act which it ſhall attempt, 
is e unconſtitutional, and of no effect. 

| X. The, 
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X. The electoral aſſembly ſhall make its 

preſident preſent the proces- verbal of the 

election to the legiſlative body, who after 

having verified the regularity of the election, 

ſhall make it public over all the er fer 
by a proclamation. 

XI. The regent exerciſes, till the king's 
majority, all the functions of royalty, and 
is not perſonally reſponſible for the acts of 
his adminiſtration. | 

XII. The regent cannot begin the exer- 
ciſe of his functions, till after taking to the 
nation, in the preſence of the legiſlative body, 
an oath, « To be faithful to the nation, the law, 
« and the king; and to employ all the power de- 
« legated to the king, and of which the exerciſe 
&« is confided to him during the minority f the 
« king, to maintain the conſtitution | decreed by 
« the National Conſtituent Aſſembly, in the years 
« 1789, 1790, and 1791, and to cate the _ 
« to be executed.” 

If the legiſlative body i is not aſleinbled; 
the regent ſhall cauſe a proclamation to be 
iffued, in which ſhall be expreſſed thisoath, 
and a promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the 
legiſlative body ſhall be met. 

XIII. As long as the regent Þ ot hen 
00 che exerciſe of * I the ſanction 


E 
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of the laws remains ſuſpended; the miniſtefs 
continue to perform, under their reſponſi- . 
bility, all the acts of the executive power. 
XIV. As ſoon as the regent ſhall take the 
_ oath, the legiſlative body ſhall fix his allow- 
- ance, which ſhall not be I: during his 
regency. | 
XV. If on account of the minority of the 
relation called to the regency, it has devolv- 
ed to a more diſtant relation, or been ſet- 
tled by election, the regent who ſhall have 
entered on the exerciſe of it, ſhall oontinue 
his functions till the majority of the king. 
XVI. The regency of the kingdom on- 
fers ain over cho yon of the minor 
king. 0 
XVII. The care of the minor when ſhall 
be confided to his mother ; and if he has 
no mother, or if ſhe be married again at the 
time of her ſon's acceſſion to the throne, or 
if ſhe marry again during the minority, the 


care of him ſhall aan mm 


lative body. 
Neither the regent, nor his deſvindants, 


nor a woman, can wann 
the minor king. | 


XVIII. In caſe of the king's inſanity; s: 
— e legally * and de- 
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clared by the legiſlative body, after three 
ſucceſſive deliberations held month] Ys there 
ſhall be a regency, as TE as 1 7 pl 
city continues. | 


SECTION III. 


Of the Royal Family 


- THE cedfiunighire heir ſhall on 1 
name of Prince Royal. He cannot go out 
of the kingdom, without a decree of the 
legiſlative, body, and the king's conſent. 
If he is gone out of it, and if, being ar- 
rived at eighteen years of age, he do not 
return to France, after being required by a 
proclamation of the legiſlative; body, he is 
held to have abdicated the right of [oth 
ſion to the throne.  _ I 110 
II. If the preſumptive heir hank minor; the: | 
relation of full age, and next in order to the 
regency, is bound to reſide within the king- 
dom. In caſe of his going out of it, and 
not returning on the requiſition of the legiſ- 
lative body, he ſhall be held to Aw abdi- 
cated his right to the regency. "# 

. 1 The manber of the minor 15551 i 
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ing the care of him, or the guardian elected, 
if they go out of the kingdom, forfeit their 
charge. 
If the mother of the preſumtive heir, a 
minor, go out of the kingdom, ſhe cannot, 
even after her return, have the care of hey 
minor ſon, become king, but by a decree of 
the legiſlative body. 
IV. A law Bal be abe 6 ee . 
education of the minor king, and that of _ 
= minor heir preſumptive, | 
V. The members of the royal family call 
ed to the eventual ſuccefſion' to the throne, 
enjoy the rights of an active citizen, but are 
not eligible to any places, employs, or func- 
tions, in the nomination of the people. -' - 
Excepting the places of miniſters, they are 
capable of offices and employs in the nomi- 
nation of the king; however, they cannot be 
commanders in chief of any army or' fleet, 
nor fulfil the functions of ambaſſadors, with» 
out the conſent of the legiſlative body, 
granted on the propoſition of the king. 
VI. The membgrs of the royal family, 
called to the eventual ſucceſſion to the throne, 
ſhall add the denomination of French Prince, 
to the name which ſhall: have been given 
them in the civil act, ſtating their birth; and 
e this 
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this name can neither be patronymic, nor 
formed of any of the qualifications n 
by the preſent conſtitution. | 
The denomination of Prince cannot be 
given to any other individual, and ſhall 
convey no privilege; nor any exception to 
the common rights of all Frenchmen. | 
VII. The acts, by which ſhall be legally 
ſtated the births, marriages, and deaths of 
the French princes, ſhall be preſented to the 
legiſlative body, who ſhall command the de- 
poſit of them in their archives. [ 
VIII. No real apanage (in land) ſhall be 
granted to the members of the royal family. 
The younger ſons of the king ſhall re- 
ceive, at the age of twenty-five, or on their 
marriage, an annuity, the amount of ich 
ſhall be fixed by the legiſlative body; and 
which ſhall terminate with NT KT TAB: of 
their male * 5 . 
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=. I. To the king alone belongs the" choice 
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u. The members of the preſent patianal 
- aſſembly, and ſucceeding legiſlatures, the 
members of the tribunal of annulment, and 
thoſe who ſhall ſerve in the high jury, can. 
not be advanced to the miniſtry, nor receive 
any offices, gifts, penſions, ſalaries, ar n 
miſſions from the executive power, or its 
agents, during the continuance of their 
funRions, nor during two years after hayy 
ing finiſhed the exerciſe of tm. 
The ſame ſhall be the caſe with reſpeR to 
thoſe who ſhall be only inſcribed in the liſt 
of the high jury, during all the fame that 
their inſcription ſhall continue. 
III. No one can enter upon! the exerciſe of 
any employ, either in the hureaux'of mini- 
ters, or in thoſe of the adminiſtrations.of 
public power, without having taken the civic 
_ oath, and having verified his having taken 
\ 
Il. No order of the king can be executed, 
if it be not ſigned by him, and countenſign- 
ed by the miniſter or COMPUTING of the de- 
partment. 
V. The miniſters are reſponſible for all 
the offences committed by them againſt the 
national ſafety and the conſtitution ; ; 
"ER For 


— 
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For ey: attack on individual property 
| For every , waſts of the money allotted for 
By the expences of their department, 

VI. In no caſe can the written or verbal 
ender of a king, ſhelter a miniſter from re- 
| N e 52 
VII. The miniſters are band to preſent 
| every: year to the legiſlative body, at the 

opening of the ſeſſion, the ſtate. of the ex- 
| pences of their department; to give an ac- 
count of the employment of the ſums de- 
ſtined for that purpoſe, and to mention the 
abuſes which may have crept into the differ- 
ent parts of the government. 
VIII No miniſter, in or out 8 
be criminally proſecuted for any tranſaction 
of his adminiſtration, without a decree of 
the legiſlative body. | ©] , 


\ 
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CHAP, III. 
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or THE EXERCISE/ Or THE LEGISLATIVE 
1 POWER. L | : . : | 


SECTION I. bp 


pen and Functions of the National Legiſ- 
lative Aſſembly. 


L * enen eee 
to the legiſlative body, the wee 
and functions following : _ 


1. To propoſe and decked laws : the king 
can only invite the legiſlative body to take 
an object into conſideration. 

2. To fix the public expences. 

g. To eſtabliſh the public contributions 
to determine their nature, quantity, * | 
tion, and mode of collection. 

4. To divide the direct n 
amongſt the departments of the kingdom 
to ſuperintend the employ of all the public 
revenue, and to demand an account of it. 

ö — 481 „ E 4 . 8. To 
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and of foreign naval forces into the ports 


L 36 J 

8. To decree the creation or . 
of public offices. 

6. To determine tlie quality, weight, im- 
preſſion, and name of the coin. 

2. To permit or prohibit the introduction 
of foreign troops into the French territories, 


of the kingdom. 
8. To fix annually, after the propoſition 
of the king, the number of men and ſhips 


of which the land and naval armies ſhall be 


compoſed ; the. pay and number of indivi- 
duals of each rank ; the rules of admiſſion 
and promotion; the forms of infolment and 
Aiſcharge; the formation of naval equip 
ments; the admiſſion of foreign troops, or 
naval forces, into the ſervice of France; and 


tlie pay of the . in eaſe ot heir being 


dilbarided. - e PH 
9. To regulely is adriiniſiratlve govern- 


ment, and the "alienation. nate commms 


domains. 

10. To — high national 
court, the miniſters and principal agents of 
n en er 


— ——_— be e. with any 


922 L : _ 


| to be preſerved by force of arms, the king 


C 1 
attack or conſpiracy againſt the general ſafety 
of the ſtate, or againſt the conſtitution. — 
11, To eſtabliſh the laws, according to 
which marks of honour or decorations pure- 
ly perſonal, ſhall be granted to thole who 
have rendered ſervices to the ſtate. 

12. The legiſlatwe body have the right to 
decree public honours to the n * 


eren 


CCC 
Mens of the legiſlative body, paſſed on 
the formal and neceſſary propoſition. af the 
king, and ſanctioned by him. 121 
1 ä ' 
tilities, of an ally to beſupported, or a-right 


| Thall notify the ſame without delay to the 
legiſlative * ae; ee the rea- 

ſons of it. 

If the legiſlative nes he ot ſitting; the | 

king ſhall aſembls it immediately... "Vt 
If the legiſlative body decide that war 

ought not to be made, the king ſhall im- 

mediately take meaſures to ſtop or prevent 


all hoſtilities, the * being 9 85 


ble for delays. 0 
n barg that th bun. 


: 
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ties commenced are a palpable aggreſſion on 
the part of miniſters, or any other agent of 
the executive power, the author of the ag- 

greſſion ſhall be proſecuted criminally. 
During the whole courſe of war, the legiſ- 
. - Jative body may require the king to nego- 
ciate peace, and the king is and: to Lest 
to this requiſition. 

On the immediate concluſion of war, the 
legiſlative body ſhall fix the time within 
which the troops levied above the peace 
eſtabiſhment, ſhall be diſcharged, and the 

army reduced to its ordinary ſtate. © 
x III. It belongs to the legiſlative body to 
ratify treaties of peace, alliance and com- 
merce; and no treaty hall have. elſe but 
by this ratification. - 

IV. The legiſlative body ha the 1 0 of 
determining the place of its ſittings, of con- 
tinuing them as long as it ſhall think ne- 


_» -- ceflary, and of adjourning; ; at the com- 


mencement of each reign, if it be not fit- 
ting, it hall be bound to meet Ts 1 
| _ 

It bas the right of wills. in the WO of 
its fitting, and to ſuch extent ee it as 
wow be determined. _ 61 * 42 th 461- 

1. has the right of diſcplineoveri its'mem- 

8 1 Ya ; 


E 
bers; but it can pronounce no heavier pu- 
niſhment than cenſure, _ for ey = 


or impriſonment for three. 

It has the right of difpoſing, for its ſafety, 
and the reſpect that is due to it, of the forces 
which ſhall be placed, by its conſent, i in ways 
city where it ſhall hold its ſittings. - | 

V. The executive power cannot * 
or quarter or ſtation any troops of the line 
within thirty thouſand toiſes of the legiſlative 
body, 3 * on its W or vu RW 
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I. THE: abe of the legiſlative 
body ſhall be public, and the proce nie 
its ſittings ſhall be printed. f 

II. The legiſlative body may, e 
on any occaſion, form 9 into a general 
committee. | 

Fifty members ſhall ben a right 0 de- 
mand . 
* the continuance of the general | 


| committee, 


1 
committee, the aſſiſtants ſhall retire, the 
chair of the preſident ſhall be vacant, and 
order ſhall be maintained by the vas rv 
ſident. 

III. No legiſlative act can be debated and 
. in the following form: 

IV. The plan of a decree ſhall be read 
thrice, at three intervals, the ſhorteſt of 
which cannot be Jeſs than eight days. 
V. The diſcuſſion ſhall be open after every 
reading; nevertheleſs after the firſt or ſe- 
cond reading, the legiſlative body may de- 
clare that'there is reaſon for adjournment, 
or that there is no need for deliberation ; in 
this laſt caſe, the plan of the decree may be 
introduced again in the ſame ſeſſion, 
Every plan of a decree ſhall be printed 
and diſtributed before the ſecond 5900 of 

it can be commenced. | 
VI. After the third reading, un preddet 
hall be bound to propoſe it to deliberation; 
and the legiſlative body ſhall decide, whether 
they are qualified to paſs a definitive decree, 
er would rather chooſe to poſtpone their 
deciſion, in order to e e 
formation on the ſubje&t. i 
VII. The legiſlative body cane ie 


rate, eee eee ee p 
he two 


4 
two hundred members: and no decree ſhalt 
be made, except by n Wage 4 hg 


votes. 


VIII. No plan of a ws which, _ wary 
ing been ſubmitted to diſcuſſion, ſhall have 
been rejected after the third reading, can 
again be introduced the ſame ſeſſion. 

IX. The preamble of every definitive de- 
cree ſhall announce, firſt, the dates of thoſe 
ſittings at which the three. readings of the 
plan of the decree were made; ſecond, the 
decree by which it ſhall have been appoint- 
ed after the third reading, to decide deſini- 
tively, 

. The king ſhall refaſs his ſanQion to 
the decrees whoſe preamble ſhall not atteſt 
the obſervance of the above forms; if any 
of thoſe decrees be ſanctioned, the miniſters 
ſhall neither put to it the ſeal, nor promul- 
gate it, and their ae in this re · 
ſpect ſhall continue fix years. 

XL. Excepting from theſe 1 
crees recognized, and declared urgent by a 
previous deliberation of the legiſlative body: 
but they may be modified, or revoked, in 
the courſe of the ſame ſeſſion. 5 | 

The decree by which a matter ſhall ho 
been, declared urgent, ſhall announce. the 


— 


c = 1 | 
reaſons of it, and there ſhall be mention 
made of this previous decree in the prone 
ble of the definitive decree. 


SECTION III. 


Of the 2 Fanctiom. A 

I. THE decrees of the legiſlative body 
are preſented to the king, who may refuſe 
his aſſent to them. 
II. In the caſe of a refuſal of the royal a 
ſent, that refuſal is only ſuſpenſive. i 
When the two following legiſlatures which | 
ſhall follow that in which the decree was 
preſented, ſhall f ucceſſively re-preſent the 
ſame decree in the ſame terms in which it 
Was originally conceived, the king 12738 be 
dieemed to have given his ſanction. 
III. The aſſent of the king is ie to 
each decree, by the following formula, ſign- 
ed by the king: The king conſents, ny wilt 
_ it to be executed. ; 

The ſuſpenſive refuſal is thus eee 
The king will examine. 10 of | 


TV. The * is Faker to expreſs ls aſ- 
. ne 


| 
\ , 
: a 
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ſent, or refuſal; to each decree, within two 
months after it ſhall have been preſented. - ! 

V. No decree to which the king has re- 
fuſed his aſſent, can be RE” to —_— 
the ſame legiſlature. WEN Ke» 

VI. The decrees" ſanctioned by the kings 
and thoſe which have been preſented to him 
by three ſucceſſive legiſlatures, alone have 
the force of a law, nme and 
title of laws.” 


VII. Tusa e en 
laws without being ſubjected to ſanction, 


thoſe acts of the legiſlative body which re- 
late to its een as a ng 
allembly ;; rr 

Its interior police, — chat iich it "RP 
exerciſe. in the external Now! gs. it ſhall 
have determined ; arte 

The — 2 of. the powers of the 
members preſent ; 

The injunctions to abſent members; 

The convocation of the ann aſſemblies 
in caſe of delay ; 

The exerciſe of confiitutionil ſuperin- 
tendance over the Wenn and mu- 
nicipal officer; | 

Queſtions of eligibility, or the validity of 
eee. 


5 Exempting 


— 1 7 
Exempting likewiſe from ſanction, acts 
relative to the reſponſibility of miniſters, 
and all decrees importing that there is 
ground of accuſation. 

VIII. The decrees of the legiſlative body, 
concerning the eſtabliſhment, prorogation, 
and collection of public contributions, ſhall 
bear the name and title of laws ; they ſhall 
be promulgated and executed without be- 
ing ſubject to ſanction, except with reſpect 
to thoſe diſpoſitions, which ſhould eſtabliſh 
other penalties than pecuniary 00 r 
conſtraints. 

Theſe decrees cannot be paſſed birt after 
the obſervation of the formalities preſcribed 
by the articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and g, of ſect. II. 
of the preſent chapter ; and the legiſlative 
body ſhall not inſert in them Fay me 7g 

foreign to their object. 


SECTION IV. | 
| Conneflion of the Lalla Buby with the 
I. WHEN the legillative bod y is ; defioi- 


tively conſtituted, it Thall fend a | deputation 
| to 


4 
to inform the king. The king may every 
year open the ſeſſion, and propoſe the ob- 


jects, which, during its continuance, he 
thinks ought to be taken into conſidera- 


tion; this form, however, is not to be con- 


ſidered as neceſſary to the 2 of * 
legiſlative body. 

II. When the legiſlative body W to | 
adjourn longer than fifteen days, it is bound 
to inform the king, by a en, at leaſt 
eight days previous. 

III. A week, at leaſt, before. the * of. 
= cach ſeſſion, the legiſlative body ſhall ſend a a 
= deputation to the king, to announce to him 
= the day on which it propoſes to terminate its 
_ ſittings. The king may come, in . to 


= cloſe the ſeſſion. 


IV. If the king find it of ret 
the welfare of the State, that the ſeſſion be 
continued, or that the adjournment. be put 
off, or take place only for a ſhorter. time, he 
may {end a meſſage to this effect, on which 
the legiſlative body is bound to deliberate. 
V. The king ſhall convoke the legiſlative 
body, during the interval of its ſeſſion, at all 
times when the intereſt of the State ſhall 
appear to him to require it, as, well as in 
thoſe caſes which the legiſlative body ſhall . 
F have 


t 0 5 
have foreſeen and determined, ex to 
their adjournment. 

VI. Whenever the king ſhall viſit the 
place of meeting ' of the legiſlative body, he 
halt be received and conducted back by a 
_ deputation ; he cannot be accompanied into 
the inner part of the hall by any except the 

prince royal and the miniſters. - | 
VII. The preſident can in no caſe form 
part of a deputation. 
VIII. The legiſlative body ſhall ceaſe to 
be a deliberating body whilſt the king ſhall 
be preſent. 

N. The acts of correſpondence of che 
king with the legiſlative body, ſhall be al. 
ways eounterſigned by a miniſter. 

X. The miniſters of the king ſhall have 
admiſſion into the national legiſlative aſſem- 
bly ; they ſhall have a place e them; 
they ſhall be heard always when they de- 
mand it on objects relative to their adminiſ- 
tration, or when they ſhall be required to 
give information. They ſhall alſo be heard 
on objects foreign to their adminiſtration, 
when the national aſſembly * mo them 
* to . 
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bf THE EXERCISE OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER. N 


1. PHE Aptentsixovinhis Por Ms 
excluſively in the hands of the king. 


The king is the ſupreme head of the ge- 
neral adminiſtration of the kingdom: the 
care of watching over the maintenance of 
public order and tranquillity is * or 


him. 


The king is the ſupreme head of the 00 
and fea forces. 

To the king is delegated the care of 
watching over the exterior ſecurity of the 
kingdom, and of maintaining its rights arid 
poſſeſſions. 

II. The king names ambaſſadort and the 
other agents of political negotiations. 

He beſtows the command of armies and 
fleets, and the ranks of Marſhal of France 
and Admiral. 

He names two thirds of the rear. admirals, 
one half of the lieutenant- generals, camp 


marſhals, captains of ſhips and colonels of 


the national gendarmerie. | 
11 He 
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tion. 


| the adminiſtration of indirect contributions, 
and the adminiſtration of national domains. 


and appoints the officers entruſted with this 


them. 
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He names a third of the colonels and 
Heutenant-colonels, and a ſixth of the lieu- 
tenants of ſhips—the whole in conformity to 
the laws with reſpect to promotion. 
He appoints, in the civil adminiſtration of 
the marine, the directors, the comptrollers, 
the treaſurers of the arſenals, the maſters 
of the works, the under-maſters of civil 
buildings, half of the maſters of adminiſtra- 
tion, and of the under- maſters of conſtruc- 


F Dee 


He appoints the . of the tri- 
bunals. 
He appoints che chief ſuperintendants of 


al Rd els VEE. OPS, Fa Loo 7 p ; 


He ſuperintends the coinage of money, 


ſuperintendance in the general commiſſion 
and the mints. | 

The effigy of the king i is ſtruck on all the 
coinage of the kingdom. 
III. The king orders letters . bre- 
vets, and commiſſions, to be delivered to 
all the * offices that n to receive 


5 IV. The king orders a liſt of None and 
gratifications to be made out, for the jk 
| 1 
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poſe of being preſented; to the legiſlative 
body each ſeſſion, and * if there is 


reaſon for it. N 


SECTION IJ. 
Of the Promulgation ids: 


I. THE executive power is 1 with, 
ordering the ſeal of ſtate to be put to laws, 
and cauſing them to be promulgated. _ _ , 

It is equally charged with cauſing to be 
promulgated and executed, thoſe acts of, 
the legiſlative body which have no need of, 
the ſanction of the king. 

II. Two copies of each law ſhall be made, 
both ſigned by the king, counterſigned by 
the miniſter of juſtice, and ſealed with the 
ſeal of State. The one ſhall be depoſited in 
the archives of the ſeal, and the other ſhall 
be ſent to the archives of the legiſlative 
body. | 

III. The promulgation of lays ſhall be 
thus expreſſed : 

„N. (the king's name) K the grace "of 


« God, and the conſtitutional .law of the = 


« State, King of the French, to all preſent 
Fg | «and 


— 
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* and to come, greeting, The National 
« Aſſembly has decreed, and we will and 
© ordain as follows: 

(Here a literal copy of the decree ſhall 
be inſerted, without any variation.) 

« We command and ordain to all admini- 
te ſtrative bodies and courts of juſtice, to 
* cauſe theſe preſents to be tranſcribed on 
* their regiſters, read and publiſhed, and 
* poſted up in their departments and re- 
* ſpeCtive places of reſort, and executed as 

* a law of the realm; in witneſs of which 
* we have ſigned theſe preſents, to which 
* we have cauſed the * of the State to be 
IV. If the king be a minor, laws, pro- 
clamations, and other acts proceeding from 
the royal authority during the regency, ſhall 
be conceived in theſe terms: 
N. (the name of the regent) . of 
« the kingdom, in thename of N. (the king's 
© name) by the grace of God and the conſti- 
* tutional law of the en King of the 
French, &c. 
: V. The executive power is bound to ſend 
the laws to the. adminiſtrative bodies and 


Kur of panne w be certified that _ 
are 
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are ſo ſent, and to anſwer for it to the legil- 


lative body. 
VI. The executive power cannot make 


any law, not even proviſional, but merely 
proclamations, conformable to the laws, to 
2 rr endo 


SECTION II. 
Of the Interior Adminiftration.' 


I. THERE is in each department a ſupe- 
rior adminiſtration, and in each diſtri a 
ſubordinate adminiſtration. 

II. The adminiſtrators have no character 
of repreſentation. 

They are agents, choſen for a time by the 
people, to exerciſe, under the ſuperintend- 
ance and the authority of the king, the ad- 
miniſtrative functions. 

III. They can neither intermeddle in the 
exerciſe of the legiſlative power, nor ſuſpend 
the execution of the laws, nor aſſume any 
authority over judicial proceedings, nor 
over military regulations or operations. 
IV. The adminiſtrators are eſſentially 
F4 charged 


m3 
charged with the repartition of the direct 
taxes, and with the ſuperintendance of the 
funds ariſing from all the contributions and 
public revenues in their territory. | 

It belongs to the legiſlative power to de- 


tions, both with reſpe& to the objects 
above mentioned, as well as with reſpect 
to all the other parts of the interior ad- 
miniſtration. 

V. The king has the right of annulling 
ſuch acts of the adminiſtrators of depart- 
ment, as are contrary to the law, or the or- 
ders he has tranſmitted to the. 
He may, in caſe of obſtinate diſobedience, 


from their functions. 

VI. The adminiſtrators of departmen ment 
have alſo the right of annulling the acts of 
the ſub-adminiſtrators of diſtrict, contrary 
to the laws or to the arrets of adminiſtra- 
tors of department, or to the orders which 
the latter ſhall have given or tranſmitted. _ 
They may likewiſe, in caſe of an obſtinate 
diſobedience on the part of the ſub-admini- 
ſtrators, or if the latter endanger, by their 
b. 28 | | acts, 


termine the rules and mode of their funce 


or of their endangering, by their acts, the 
ſafety or peace of the public, ſuſpend them 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E 
acts, the public ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſ- 
pend them from their functions, with the 
reſerve of informing the king, who may 
remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion. 

VII. The king, if the adminiſtrators of 
department ſhall not uſe the power which 
is delegated to them in the article above, 
may directly annul the acts of ſub-admi- 
niſtrators, and ſuſpend them in the ſame 
caſes. | 

VIII. Whenever the king ſhall pronounce 
or confirm the ſuſpenſion of adminiſtrators, 
or {ub-adminiſtrators, he ſhall inform the 

legiſlative body. This body may either 
remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion, or even 
diſſolve the culpable adminiſtration ; and if 
there be ground, remit all the adminiſtra- 
tors, or ſome of them, to the criminal tri- 
bunals, or enforce * them the decree 
of accuſation, | 
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Section. III. 


_Of External Connections. 


I. THE king alone can keep up foreign 
political connections, conduct negociations, 
make preparations of war, proportioned to 
thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates ; diſtribute 
the land and ſea forces, as he ſhall judge 
molt ſuitable, and el their direction 
in caſe of war. 

II. Every declaration 4 war ſhall be made 
in theſe terms: By the King of the French, in 
the name of the Nation. 

III. It belongs to the king to — * 
ſign with all foreign powers, all treaties of 
peace, alliance and commerce, and other 
conventions, which he ſhall judge neceſ- 
 fary for the welfare of the State, with a 
reſerve for the ratification of the lei glla- 


tive cas 


. 


CH AB Fs 
OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 


J. 2 judicial power can in no caſe bs 
exerciſed, either by the legiſlative 
body, or the king. 28 

II. Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſſy rendered, 
by judges choſen for a time by the people, 
inſtituted by letters patent of the king, who 
cannot refuſe to grant them. They cannot 
be depoſed, but for forteiture duly judged ; 
nor ſuſpended, but for an, accuſation ad- 
mitted. / 

The public accuſers ſhall be named by 
the people. 

III. The tribunals cannot either interfere 
in the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, or 
ſuſpend the execution of the laws, or under- 
take the adminiſtrative functions, or cite be- 
fore them the adminiſtrators, on account of 
their functions. 

IV. The citizens cannot be withdrawn 
from the judges whom the law aſſigns to 
them by any commiſſion, or by any other 

attributions 
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attributions or evocations than thoſe which 


are determined by the laws. 
V. The right of the citizens to terminate 


definitively their diſputes by the way of 


arbitration, ſhall receive no infringement 
from the acts of the legiſlative power. 

VI. The ordinary courts of juſtice cannot 
receive any civil action, until it be certified to 
them that the parties have appeared, or that 
the purſuer has cited the oppoſite party to 
appear before mediators, to endeavour to 
bring about a reconciliation. 


VII. There ſhall be one or more judges of 


peace in the canton and in the towns. The 
number of them ſhall be Fn e by the 
legiſlative power. 

VIII. It belongs to the legiſlative power 
to regulate the number and extent of juriſ- 
diction of the tribunals, and the number of 
judges of which each tribunal ſhall be com= 
poled. 

IX. In criminal matters, no citizen can be 


tried but on an accuſation received by a jury, 


or decreed by the legiſlative body, in the 
caſes where it belongs to it to purſue the 


accuſation. 


After the admiſſion of the accuſation , the 


fact 


| 
| 
| 
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fact ſhall be recognized and declared by a 
ur 
| The accuſed ſhall have a right to refuſe, 
as far. as twenty m without aſſigning 
reaſons. 

The jury which FS ag the fact, cannot 
be of fewer than twelve members, 

The application of the law ſhall be made 
by judges. 
The inſtruction of the proceſs ſhall be 
public, and the aſſiſtance of counſel. cannot 
be refuſed to the accuſed. 

No man, acquitted by a lawful j jury, can 
be retaken or accuſed on account of the 
ſame fact. | 
EX. No man can be ſeized upon, but in or- 
der to be conducted before an officer of po- 
lice: and no man can be arreſted or detained, 
but in virtue of a mandate of the officers of 
police; of an order for perſonal arreſtation 
by a tribunal; of a decree of accuſation of 
the legiſlative body, in the caſes where it 
belongs to it to pronounce ; or of a ſentence 
of impriſonment or detention for the ſake 
of correction. 

XI. Every man, ſeized upon 100 nc 
ed ee an officer of police, ſhall be ex- 
| | amined 


places legally, and publicly marked ont as | 


| detain any man, but in virtue of a mandate; 
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atnined immediately, or at lateſt e 
faur hours. 
"IF it reſult from the examination, that | 
therebe no ground for blame againſt him, he 
ſhall be. directly ſet at liberty; or if there be 
ground to fend him to a houſe of arreſt, he 
ſhall be conducted there with the leaft delay 
pofſible, and that in any cafe cannot exceed 
three days. 

XIE. No man arreſted, anti do (label i 
he give fufficient bail, in all cafes where the 
law FFF 
bail. | 
XIII. Mo mn an this wakes when deten 
tion is authoriſed by the law, can be con- 
ducted or detained any where, but in thoſe | 


honfes of arreſt, of juſtice, or priſons. 
XIV. No guard nor jailor can receive or 


order of arreſt, decree of accufation, or fen- 
tence mentioned in the tenth article above, 
nor without IE them i in by own 
regiſter. 
XV. W guard or jailor is Nn and 
no order can releaſe him from the obligation, 
to produce the- perſon detained-to the civil 
officer who ſuperintends the police of the 
e 
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wesen a5 often as ſha) be requir= 
ed of him. OY 
The production of the perſon detnikied, 
cannot alſo be refuſed to his relations and 
friends, who bring an order from the civil 
officer, who ſhall be bound always to grant 
it, unleſs the guard or jailor produce an or- 
der from a judge, gona; 
to keep the perſon arreſted ſecret. | 
XVI. Every man, whatever be his place 
or occupation, except thoſe to whom the law 
confides the right of arreſtation, who ſhalt 
give, ſign, execute, or make to be executed; 
an order to arreſt a citizen; or whoever, 
even in the caſes of arreſtation authoriſed by 
the law, ſhall conduct, receive, or retain 4 
citizen, in a place of detention not publicly 
and legally marked out; and every guard 
or jailor who ſhall act in oppoſition to the 
diſpoſition of the above XIV. and XV:-ar= 
ticles, ſhall be culpable of the: crume 1 
arbitrary detention. ö 
XVII. No man can be taken up, or pro- 
ſecuted, on account of the writings which 
he has made to be printed or publiſhed, 
whatever be their fubject, if he has not de- 
fignedly provoked / diſobedience to the jaw, 
__ to the eſtabliſhed powers, and re- 
voy | 2 OH 
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ſiſtance to their acts, or any of the actions 
declared crimes or offences by the law. 
Ihe cenſure of all the acts of the eſta- 
bliſhed powers is permitted; but voluntary 
calumnies againſt the probity of public of- 
ficers, and againſt the rectitude of their in- 
tentions in the exerciſe of their functions, 
may be proſecuted by thoſe who are the 
ſubject of them. _ 
Calumnies, or injurious e againſt 


ES any kind of perſons, relative to the actions 


of their private life, ſhall be puniſhed by 
proſecution. 
XVIII. No man can eee either Cl- 
villy or criminally, for acts of writing, print- 
ing or publiſhing, except it has been re- 
cogniſed and declared by a jury, 1ſt, that 
there is an offence in the writing denounc- 
ed; 2d, that the perſon proſecuted is 
guilty 8 
XIX. There ſhall be, for the whole king- 5 
dom, one only tribunal of annulment, eſta- 
bliſhed near the legiſlative body. Its func- 
tions {hall be, to pronounce. 
On demands of annulment of hats 
don in the laſt reſort by the tribunal 
On demands of being remitted from one 
| tribunal 
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tribunal to another, for lawful. cauſes 'of 


ſuſpicion; | 

On regulations reſpeRing judge, and 
ſuits againſt a whole tribunal. _ 

XX. In queſtions of annulment, the tris. 
bunal of annulment ſhall never take coghizs 
ance of the affair itſelf ; but after having 
annulled the ſentence which ſhall have been 
pronounced in a proceſs; and in which the 
forms have been violated; or which ſhall 
contain an expreſs contradiction to the law, 
it ſhall remit the original affair to the tri- 
bunal which ought to decide on it. 

XXI. When, after being twice ahnulled 
a ſentence pronounced by a third tribunal 
ſhall be attacked on the ſame grounds as at 
firſt, the queſtion ſhall nognore be judged 
by the tribunal of annulment, without hav- 
ing been ſubmitted to the legiſlative body, 
who ſhall paſs a decree declarative” of the 
law, to which the tribunal of annulment 
ſhall be bound to conform. ' 

XXII. Every year, the tribunal of ad ' 
ment ſhall be bound to ſend to the bar of 
the legiſlative body, a deputation of eight 
of its members, to preſent a ſtate of the de- 
ciſions paſſed ; on the margin of each of 
which ſhall be placed a ſhort account of 
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the affair, and the text of the law which 
ſhall have determined the deciſion. | 
XXIII. A high national court, formed of 
the members of the tribunal of annulment, 
and of high jurors, ſhall take cognizance of 
offences committed by the minſters and prin- 
cipal agents of the executive power, and of 
[thoſe crimes which attack the general ſafety 
of the State, after the legiſlative body ſhall 
have paſſed a decree for accuſation. 
. Itſhall not be aſſembled but at the procla- 
mation of the legiſlative body, and at the 
diſtance. of thirty thouſand toiſes at leaſt 
from the place where the legillative oY 
holds its meetings. 
XXIV. The orders iſſued ſor anova: 
the judgments of the tribunals, ſhall be con- 
ceived in theſe terms: 
N. (the name of the king) by the grace 
« of God, and by the conſtitutional law of 
the State, King of the French, to all pre- 
« ſent and to come, greeting. The tribunal 
of — paſſed the following judg- 
„ ment: [Here ſhall follow a copy of the 
züngwumt; in which ſhall be en the 
names of the judges. 
We charge and enjoin all officers, 1550 
« the * nn to * the ſaid judg- 
ora | ment 
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„ 
ment into execution, our commiſſaries of 
« the tribunals to enforce the ſame, and all 
the commanders and officers of the public 
« force to be aſſiſting with their force, when 
« jt ſhall be legally required: In witneſs of 
« which, the preſent judgment” has been 
0 ſigned by the Preſident of the tribunal, 
« and by the regiſter,” 3 
XXV. The functions of the Hing s com- 
miſſaries in the tribunals, ſhall be, to require 
the obſervance of the laws in the judgments 
to be given, and to cauſe them to be exe- 
cuted after they are paſſed. 
They ſhall not be public accuſers; but 
they ſhall be heard on all accuſations, and 
| ſhall require, during proceſs, regularity of 
forms, and, er judgment 1 * — of 
the law. | 
XXVI. The king's eum in the 
tribunals ſhall denounce to the director of 
the jury, either officially, or according to 
orders given them by the king; | 
Offences againſt the individual liberty of 


citizens, againſt the free circulation of pro- 


viſions and other objects of commerce, and 

againſt the collection of contributions; 
Offences by which the execution of orders 
given by the king, in the exerciſe of the 

" Se ops 


— 
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functions delegated to him, ſhal. be diſ- 
turbed or impeded; _ 
_-- Infringements on the — of natians ; ; 
oppoſition to the execution of judgments ; 
and to all executive acts proceeding {rom 
£ſtablſhed powers. 
XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice ſhall de- 
nounce to the tribunal of appeal, by. means 
of the king's commiſſary, and without pre- 
judice to the rights of the parties intereſted, 
the acts in which the judges have exceeded 
the bounds of their power. 
The tribunal ſhall annul theſe acts; and 
I they give ground for forfeiture, the fact 
| ſhall be repreſented to the legiſlative body, 
which ſhall paſs the decree of accuſation if 
there be ground, and. refer the parties in- 
formed n to the _ _— n 
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OF THE PUBLIC FORCE. 


I. THE publio forces inſtituted to deſend 
the State againſt external enemies, and to 
maintain internal order and the execution, 


of the laws. 


II. It is compoſed, 
Of the land and ſea armies ; 


Of the troops ſpecially deſtined. for home. 
ſervice ; 

And, ſubſidiarily, of the ative citizens 
and their children of age to bear arms re- 
giſtered in the roll of national guands. 

III. The national guards do not form a 
military body, or an inſtitution in the State; 
they are the citizens themſelves, nn to 

aſſiſt the public force. | 
IV. The citizens can never anda 3 
ſelves, or act as national guards, but by vir- 
tue of a legal requiſition or authority. | 

V. They are ſubject in this quality to an 
2 to be determined by the law. 

1 They 


E 0 

They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in the whole 
kingdom, by only one form of diſcipline, 
and one uniform, 

Diſtinctions of rank and ſubordination, 
ſubſiſt only relatively to the ſervice, and 
during its continuance. 

VI. Officers are choſen for a time, and 
cannot again be choſen till after a certain 
interval of ſervice as ſoldiers. 

None ſhall command the national pruned 


of more than one diſtrict. 


VII. All the parts of the publc force em 
ployed for the ſafety of the ſtate from fo- 
reign enemies, ſhall act under the ee 
of the king. 

VIII. No body or detachment of troops 
of the line can act in the internal part of the 
kingdom without a legal order. | 

IX. No agent of the public foros can 
enter the houſe of a citizen, if it be not on 
| Purpoſe to execute the orders of police and 
of juſtice, or in caſes Ry 3 for 
by the law. 
X. The requiſition of the public force, in 
the internal part of the kingdom, belongs 
to the civil officers, according to the regula- 
tions provided by the legillative power. 

XI. When any department is throughout 

3 ke Mag in 
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in a ſtate of commotion, the king ſhall iſſue, 
under the reſponſibility of miniſters, the 
neceſſary orders for the execution of laws, 
and the re-eſtabliſhment- of order; but with 
the reſerve of informing the legiſlative body 
if it be aſſembled, and of convoking it if it 
be not ſitting. 


XII. The public force is eſentially obedient; : 


no armed body can deliberate. 
XIII. The land and ſea armies, and the 
troops deſtined to preſerve internal ſecurity, 


are ſubjected to particular laws, both for 
the maintenance of diſcipline, and for the 
manner of judgments, and the nature of 


puniſhments, on occaſion of military offences. 


8 4 IIILE 
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TITLE. v. 


OF PUBLIC coxTRIBUTIOxs. 


I. PUBLIC contributions ſhall be debated 
and fixed every year by the legiſlative body, 
and cannat continue in force longer than the 
laſt day of the following ſeſſion, if they are 
not expreſsly renewed. 

I. The funds. neceſſary to the diſcharge 
of the national debt, and the payment of 
the civil liſt, can, under no pretext, be re- 
fuſed or ſuſpended, 

The falaries of the miniſters of the catho- 
lic religion, who are paid, preſerved, elected, 
or named in virtue of the decrees of the 
National Conſtituent Aſſembly, form a pert 
the national debt. | 

The legiſlative body cannot, in any aſs. 
charge the Nation with the payment of the 
debts of any individual. 

III. The accounts at full length of the mi- 
niſterial department, ſigned and certified by 
the miniſters or commiſſioners, ſhall be ren- 
dered public, by being printed at the com- 
mencement of the ſeſſion of each legiſlature. 

LITE AUT ah Sa 


LS? 
So ſhall alſo the ſtate of receipts of the dif- 
ferent taxes, and all the public revenues. 

The ſtate of receipt and expenditure ſhall 
be diſtinguiſhed according to their nature, 
and ſhall expreſs: the ſums received and: dif. 
burſed, year by year, in each diſtrict. 

The private expences of each department, 
and thoſe relative to the tribunals, the admi 
niſtrative bodies, and other eſtabliſhments, | 
ſhall alſa be rendered public. 

IV. The adminiſtrators; of A 
and ſub· adminiſtrators, can neither eſtabliſh 
any public contribution, nor make any diſ- 
tribution beyond the time and the ſums fix - 
ed by the legiſlative hody; non deliberate, 
or permit, without being authorized by it, 
any: laeal torn. te b mne Citizens 
of the department. g 

V. The executive power direfts ani: tas 
perintends the collection and paying men 
3 and gives all the a tt 


TITLE 
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TITLE VI. 
or THE CONNECTION OF THE | FRENCH NA= 
-TION WITH OTHER NATIONS. 
THE French nation renounces the under- 
taking of any war with a view to make 
conqueſts, and will never employ its forces 
againſt the liberty of any people. 
The conſtitution no * admits the 
Droit d' Aubaine. | 
Foreigners, whether ſettled in France or 
not, inherit the property of their N 
whether Foreigners or Frenchmen. 
They can contract, acquire, and receive 
property ſituated. in France, and dipoſeof it 
as well as any French citizen, in every: mode 
authorized -by the laws. 
Foreigners in France are ſubject: to the 
ſame criminal laws and regulations of police 
as French citizens, with a reſerve for conven- 
tions agreed on with foreign powers. Their 
perſons, effects, induſtry, and religion, are 
n protected by the law. 


By 


TITLE 


rtr 


er THE REVISION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
DECREES, 857 70 


I. THE National Conſtituent Aſſembly 
declares, that the Nation has an impreſcrip- 


, 


2 


tible right to change its conſtitution; and 


nevertheleſs, conſidering that it is moſt ſuit- 


able to the national intereſt to make uſe, 


only by means appointed by the conſtitution 
itſelf, of the right of reforming thoſe articles 


which experience ſhall demonſtrate the in- 


convenience of, decrees, that the aſſembly 


of reviſion ſhall 3 in the following 


manner: 
II. When three. followiag gie 


ſnall have declared an uniform wiſh for the 


change of any conſtitutional article, the re- 


viſion demanded ſhall take place. 


III. The enſuing legiſlature that com. 
mencing in 1791) cannot propoſe the . 


of any conſtitutional article. 


IV. Of the three legiſlatures who ſhall = 


ſucceſlively propoſe any changes, the firſt 


— 
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two ſhall not occupy themſelves relative to 
that object, but in the laſt two months of 
their laſt ſeſſion, and the third, at the end 
of its firſt annual ſeſſion, or at the beginning 
of the ſecond. _ 

Their deliberations on that matter ſhall 
be ſubjected to the ſame forms as the legiſ- 
lative acts; but the decrees by which they 
ſhall have expreſſed their deſires ſhall not 
be ſubjected to the ſanction of the king. 

V. The fourth legiſlature, augmented by 
two hundred and forty-nine. members cho- 
ſen in each department, by doubling the or- 
dinary number which it furniſhes for its 
population, ſhall . the aſſembly of 
reviſion. 

Theſe two N and forty- nine mem 
bers ſhall be elected, after the nomination of 
repreſentatives to- the legiſlative bady ſhall | 
have been. terminated, and there ſhall be 
formed a ſeparate proces- verbal of it. 

The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall not be com- 

poſed of more than one chamber. 

VI. The members of the third legillature, 
who ſhall have demanded a change, cannot 4 

be elected in the aſl: mbly of reviſion. 815 

VII. The members of the aſſembly of re- 

viſion, after having pronounced all at once 
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the oath, ** 10 live free or die,” ſhall individ- 
ally ſwear, 20 confine; themſelves to decide on; the 
ohjects which ſhall bave een ſubmitted. to them 
by the unanimous wiſh of three preceding leg 
laturesz and to maintain, in other reſpefts, with 
dun, decreed by the National Conſtituent Aſem- 
Bly in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791 ; and 
to be in all. faithful to the Nation to the Law, 
and 10 the King. 

VIII. The aſſembly of ** ſhall be 
bound to occupy itſelf afterwards, and with- 
out delay, in the objects which ſhall have 
been ſubmitted to its exam mation; and as 
ſoon as this taſk is finiſhed, the two hundred 
and above, fſhall retire, without ' taking a 
part in any caſe in the legiſlative ae. 


Ihe French colonies and poſſeſſions in 
Aſia, Africa, and America, although they 
make a part of the French epmire, are not 

incladed in the preſent conſtitution, 


Vone of the powersiuitituted bythe con- 
| 2 a Tight to change it in its 
| whole, . 
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whole, or in its parts, excepting the reforms 
which may be made in it by the mode of 
reviſion, conformably to the regulations of 
g Title VII. above. 

The National Conſtituent Aſſembly com- 
mits the depoſit of it to the fidelity of the 
legiſlative body, of the king and of the 
judges, to the vigilance of fathers of families, 
to wives and to mothers, to the attachment 
of young citizens, to the ' Courage of all, 
| Frenchmen. 


The decrees | paſſed by the National Aſ- 
ſembly, which are not included in the act of 
conſtitution, ſhall be executed as laws; and 
thoſe anterior laws which it has not altered, 
ſhall alſo: be obſerved ſo long as they ſhall 
not be revoked or modified by * legiſla- 
| tive Pore 
(Signed) 5 Prelident. | 
PoUGCEARD, COUPPE, 
-MAILLY, | OHATEAU= , : 
© RENARD, CHAILLON, | 
Aug (Biſhop of the 
Department of the Meuſe) 0 
DAnxchn, Secretaries. 
Sxrr. 
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SEPT. g, 1791. 
The National Aſſembly having heard the 
Conſtitutional Act above read, after approving 
of it declare, that the Conſtitution is finiſhed, 
and that it can make no change in it. There 
ſhall be named immediately, a deputation of 
ſixty members, to offer, the ſame day, the 
Conſtitutional Act to the King. 


(Signed as before) 


Wo 


THE deputation being named, preſented 
the conſtitution to the king ; who received 
it very graciouſly ; and gave for anſwer, 
that he would conſider it with that care, 
which its importance demanded. On the 
1gth his Majeſty ſent a letter to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, declaring his acceptance, 
and explaining the motives of his conduct. 
The next day his Majeſty went in ſtate to 
the aſſembly, ſigned the conſtitution, and 
took the oath of fidelity. On the 18th the 
conſtitution was proclaimed at Paris, and 
ſhortly after throughout the kingdom, ac- 
companied by the univerſal ſhouts, and re- 
joicings, of a great and a FREE PEOPLE. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST, | 


Wiſdom of the National Aſſembly in framing a new 
_ Conftitution—Remarks on theDeclaration of Rights 
— The natural Equality of Mankind —End of ſocial 
Diſtinflions, and political Afſociations—Right of 
Sovereignty in the People. Different Syſlems con- 
fidered—-Objettions to the Declaration of Rights 
auſcuered— Importance of * n 80 


32 


To E * of the people of 
France, formed into a National Aſ- 
ſembly, appear at the commencement f 
their proceedings, to have been firongly 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of that duty they | 
owed to their conſtituents ; the moſt neceſ- 
ſary and important part of which was, the 
formation of' a conſtitution ; and ſuch a 
conſtitution, as might prevent the renewal | 
of thoſe accumulated evils, under which the. 
people had for ages ſuffered. The fituation 
of the French, antecedent to the revolution, 
was almoſt hopeleſs. The government was 
delſpotio. The whole. ſyſtem” was moſt 
wretchedly miſmanaged. The numerons 
| HA tribe 
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tribe of nobility were poſſeſſed of extra- 
8 ivileges, and exempted from 
ax 828; lle the whole of the lower claſs 
of people were groaning under oppreſ- 
ſion and ſlavery. The clergy were rioting 
on one hundred and fifty millions ſterling 
of national property, while infidelity and 
vice were continually on the increaſe. Such 
was the miſerable ſtate of the finances, that 
it was almoſt univerſally thought a national 
bankruptcy muſt have ſhortly followed ; an 
event which muſt have plunged the empire 
into the depth of miſery. But it is unneceſ- | 
fary to enlarge on the complicated miſchiefs 
reſulting from a deſpotic government, where 
Kings, miniſters of ſtate, and the miſtreſſes 
of each, had oppreſſed and pillaged the 
people without eontroul ; and where, even 
under the mildeſt adminiſtration, the moſt 


- . - - * 


 noveſſty 


II have been aſſured, ſays Judge Blackſtone, on good 
authority, that during the mild adminiſtration of Cardinal 
Fleury, above FIFTY-FOUR THOUSAND lettres de curbet 
were iſſued, upon the ſingle ground of the famous bull uni- 
genitus. (Commentaries, vol. I. page 135) The liberty of 
the preſs was under ſuch reſtritiops, that all the journaliſts 
were prohibited by an arret of council, dated March 22. 
1788, from publiſhing any Jeter or diſſertation in regard 
= 
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neceſſity of a regenerated government was 
acknowledged and inculcated by all ranks 
of people. The king's letter for oonvoking 
the ſtates- general, to conſider of a reform, 
was conceived in theſe remarkable terms: 
« We order, and expreſsly enjoin you, ſoon 
« after the receipt of this letter, to convene 


and aſſemble in our town of ——, in the 


« ſpeedieſt manner you can, the moſt pro- 
« per of the three claſſes of the bailiwick, 
« or ſeneſchalſhip of —, that they may 
0 confer and communicate together on. ſubjects 
« of complaints, grievances, and remon- 
«'ftrances, and the means and advice they 


« may propoſe to the general aſſembly f 


te the ſtates ; and after having done thus 
c much, they are to chooſe and name ſuch 
© and ſuch perſons, and ſo many and no 
* more of every claſs, all of them worthy of 


to legiſlation or Furiſpradents, or atiy 1 atternpring to 
interpret the laws of the kingdom. Thoſe who” with to _ 
ſee the abuſes of the old ſyſtem laid open, have ouily to cot 
ſult La Police de Paris devoillse, 2 vol. gvo, printed at | 
Paris, and fold by de Boffe in London. Or if the reader 

has any inclination to ſee the dreadful effects of deſpotiſm, 
and of ariſtocratic pride and cruelty in private life; he has 
only to peruſe that affecting, but true, domeſtic hiſtory te- 
lated by Miſs Williams, in het Letters frote Pauls, tamo 
printed for Cadell. , A 
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« this diſtinguiſned mark of truſt, on ac- 
% count of their integrity and the ſuperior 
te abilities they are endowed with. They 
« ſhall be furniſhed with proper inſtructinns, 
te and ſufficient power to propoſe, remon- 
& ſtrate, adviſe, and confent to every thing 
te that may concern the preſent or future 
te wants of the ſtate, the reform of abuſes, 
« the eſtabliſhment of a ſteady and perma- 
in nent order in every branch of the admini- 
* ſtration, the general proſperity of our king - 
« dom, and the welfare of all md ouch of out 
« ſubjefts a. | 
The national aſſembly, properly impreſſed 
with the importance of the ſituation in 
which they were placed, reſolved not to 
trifle with their conſtituents, by ſuggeſting 
trifling or temporary reforms, but to frame 
a new conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh it on 
ſuch a ſolid and laſting foundation, as would. 
enſure the welfare of the people. It was 
only by this method they could fulfil their 
inſtructions. © They were inconteſtably ſent 

* to make a conſtitution ; this was the de-. 
* fire, this Was the want of all f 


; e üg 
+ Firſt Addreſs of the Aſſembl. 
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This has, however, been diſputed by Mr. 
Burke, as well as by ſeveral others. They 
« have (ſays this ,gentleman) « departed 
« from the inſtructions of the people, by 

« whom they were ſent ; which use, 
« as the aſſembly did not act in virtue of 
« any ancient uſage, or ſettled law, werg 
« the ſole ſource, of their authority e. Who 
are to be judges in this caſe, Mr. Burke or 
the French people ? The latter, undoubt= 
edly ; and they have ſo determined the 
matter, as muſt remoye all doubt from every 
impartial mind. The national aſſembly, 
lately elected, conſiſting of an entire new 
body of men, freely choſen by the people, 
made it their firſt. buſineſs to paſs a vote of 
thanks; which vote was unanimous, and 
expreſſed in the moſt grateful terms to their 
predeceſſors, for the excellent conſtitution 
they had framed for the nation. 

The national aſſembly, on whom the im- 
portant work of forming a conſtitution de- 
volved, commenced their labours in a man- 
ner highly becoming men, whoſe minds 


were enlightened by reaſon and philoſophy, 


and who were alles. ee 


— 
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preſentatives of a great empire. Inſtead of 
attending to old forms and cuſtoms, or 
conſulting prejudices which had ſo long 
blinded the world, but which they perceiv- 
ed the great body of the French people 
were happily getting rid of, they reſolved 
at once to proceed, to what ought to be the 
very firſt conſideration in the formation of 
a conſtitution, but which the world has 
long loſt fight of; the pure, primary, ge- 
nuine rights of man, With ſuch a deſign 
it would have been in vain to have attempt- 
ed to ſupport the old form of government: 
indeed there was no one who could ſay, 
with any tolerable preciſion, what that 
form was. It had been for centuries miſe- 
rably deranged, and any endeavour to fup- 
port it would have proved a feeble endea- 
vour to prop up an old, crazy, ruinous man- 
ſion, which daily threatened deſtruction to 
Its inhabitants. The aſſembly more wiſely 
reſolved to form the whole afreſh, and to 

make uſe of the old materials, only ſo far as 
they might be found fit and proper in rear- 
ing the new edifice. Such a method of pro- 
ceeding, one ſhonld have thought, would 
have enſured the approbation of all wiſe 
and good men; and that even thoſe who 
An „ have 
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goodneſs, would have waited until the 
building had been completed, and not have 
haſtily cenſured what they were by no 
means competent judges of, while it re- 
mained in an unfiniſhed ſtate. The pro- 
ceedings of the aſſembly were, however, 
violently attacked, not only at home but 
abroad, ſoon after their commencement, and 
for reaſons: which redound to the honour 
of that aſſembly, though they were intend- 
ed as a reproach. Mr. Burke (as is fre- 
quently the caſe with men of narrow minds) 
judging of the ſentiments of others by his 
own, degrades himſelf, and attempts to 
degrade his countrymen, by uſing the fol- 
lowing mean- ſpirited, unmanly language: 
I am bold enough to confeſs, that inſtead 
« of caſting away all our old prejudices, we 
« cheriſh them to a very conſiderable de- 
« pree; and to take more ſhame to ourſelves, 
« we cheriſh them becauſe they are preju- 
«« dices; and the longer they have laſted, 
« and the more generally they have pre- 
« yailed, the more we cheriſh them . In 
perfect conſiſtence with theſe ſentiments, 
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if ſuch erude ideas deſerve the name, Mr. 
Burke is continually reviling the national 
aſſembly, for not cheriſhing prejudices, and 
preſerving forms and cuſtoms, which truly 
had been the means of keeping the people, 
for ſo many ages, in * — 5 


* ſlavery. 


Our immortal Shakeſ peer; although he 
wrote in an age leſs enlightened than the 
preſent, taught us much better; what he 
ſays concerning an attention to cuſtom, is 


2 on the * occaſion. 


4 + «&S % 


.«« Should we do hat ns 3 
he duſt on antique time would lie unſwept, | 
And mountainous errour be tov men heap'd, 
For truth to — .* | 


7 „We are to cheriſh — 
« they are prejudices: It is difficult to 
treat ſuch a ridiculous idea with ſeriouſneſs. 
It reminds one of a common expreſſion in 
familiar converſation, when an aſſertion is 
ſupported by a reaſon, to which we ſimply 


reply —“ That's a woman's reaſon.” In 


juſtice to the female ſex, more eſpecially of 
the preſent day, when our ladies poſſeſs | 


* Shakeſpear's Coriolanus. 
underſtandings 
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underſtandings cultivated and refined, as 
their manners are poliſhed and engaging, 
the above proverbial expreſſion ought to 
be transferred, not to the other ſex, to whom 
I ſhould be forry to have it generally ap- 
plied, but to one of them in particular, who 
no doubt will be truly ſenſible of the ho- 
nour intended him. T therefore humbly 
propoſe, that in future, when we find in 
company any one obſtinate in maintaining 
an opinion, which cannot be ſupported by 
a reaſon meriting ſerious notice, we may 
exclaim—* That's Mr. Burke's reaſon.” 
The gentleman deſerves to have his name 
thus honoured, as a ſuitable reward- for his 
glorying in prejudices, becauſe they are pre- 
judices. Surely it is hardly neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the conqueſt of prejudices, 
without which there ean be no fair exdmi- 
nation, either in politics, morals, or religion, 
is the duty, more or leſs, of every man. In 
proportion as we become wiſe and virtuous, 
we throw off thoſe prejudices which chain. 
and cripple the mind ſo unhappy as to be 
under their dominion. The fight is often 
arduous, but the victory is proportionably 
glorious. This is a truth which one ſhould 
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have thought no perſon in the preſent day 
would have ventured to diſpute. 

The legiſlators of France appear to have 
had minds ſuited to the importance of that 
great work committed to their charge. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of enlightened minds and enlarged 
underſtandings, their firſt endeavours were 
to enlighten the minds of the nation. They 
drew up, for this purpoſe, an excellent 
theory: if in reducing it to practice they 
have in any inſtance yielded to what they 
apprehended were the yet remaining pre- 

judices of the majority, it was with the de- 
ſign more effectually to ſecure the main 
object; and which they have happily ac- 
compliſhed. They have formed a conſtitu- 
tion on principles, which operating in their 
natural courſe, muſt in time bring it as near 
to perfection as human nature, in the pre- 


Tent ſtate, can probably admit. Let us ex, 


amine its foundation. | 
The repreſentatives of ths mage of 
France, formed into a National Aſſembly, 


4 ere that ignorance, forgetfulneſs - - 


« or, contempt of the rights of men, are 
4 the fole cauſes of public grievances, and 
« of the corruption of government, have 

« reſolved 
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« reſolved to exhibit in a ſolemn declara- 
« tion the natural, unalienable, and impre-. 
« ſcriptible rights of man, in order that 
« this declaration, ever preſent to all the 
„members of the Social Bop, may inceſ- 
« ſantly remind them of their rights and of 
« their duties; to the end, that the acts 
« of the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the 
tt executive power, being every moment 
* compared with the end of all political 
« inſtitutions, may acquire the more re- 
* ſpect; in order allo, that the remon- 
« ſtrances of the citizens, founded hencefor- 
« ward on {imple and inconteſtable princt- 
e ples, may ever tend to maintain the con- 
« ſtitution, and to promote the general good, 
For theſe reaſons, the national aſſembly 
* recognizes, and declares in the preſence, 
« and under the auſpices of the SUPREME 
„Brix, the following rights of men and 
of citizens , 
Such is the ſolemn exordium, wh ich pre- 
cedes the declaration. of rights. We have 
here the novel, the grand, the majeſtic ſpec- 
tacle of a great empire, conſiſting of a fifth 
puma of *. aſſembled in the n of 
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its repreſentatives, to regenerate itſelf, and 
to declare the fundamental principles of a 
new conſtitution. Here is nothing of ſe- 
cret cabal and intrigue, nothing that legiſ- 
lators are afraid to own, or aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge. Conſcious of the purity of 
their motives, and their views, they call the 
great governour of empires, the Supreme 
Being, to witneſs their proceedings, and with 
conſcious rectitude claim his favourable re- 
gard. A ſpectacle this without a parallel, 


and which muſt enſure admiration to the 


end of time. 


The reader being already apprized of my 
intention in the introductory obſervations 
preceding the conſtitution, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to conſider, as conciſely as poſſible, 
thoſe articles in the declaration of rights 


which relate to—The natural equality of man- 


 kind—the end of ſocial diftinflions, and political 


aſſociations —and the right of ſovereignty in the | 
people. Theſe articles may be conſidered as 


containing the foundation principles, on 


which the ſuperſtructure of the conſtitution 
is erected, | 
With reſpect to the natural equality of 
mankind, the aſſembly have declared; | 
All men are born, and remain, free 
"4 | « and 


E 

4 and equal in rights: ſocial diſtinctions 
cannot be founded but in common 
ce utility * * 

All men are born, and remain, a? 
equal in rights.“ Although this is an 
important truth, yet it has been ſo hidden 
from the world, and when attempted to be 
brought to light, ſo miſrepreſented, that 
we need not be ſurpriſed if. we find, that it 
has been received with indifference by ſome; 
and ſteadfaſtly oppoſed by others, eſpecially 


by thoſe who have judged it neceſſary for 


their purpoſes, to keep mankind in igno+ 
rance, and in its uſual concomitant, ſlavery. 
The truth of the article has-been frequently © 
denied on this ground ; that- we cannot 
point out the country where- equal rights 
are poſſeſſed by the inhabitants. This me- 
lancholy fact muſt be admitted, but the eon: 
ſequence to be inferred from it is, not that 
the rights of men are imaginary, but that 
the various governments on the face of the 
earth are not properly framed, and that 
they are more or leſs oppreſſive. The ar- 
ticle, however, does not aſſert what the 
rights of men are, under a government of 


deſpotiſm, 


[ 
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deſpotiſm, or under a government that is # 
mixture of deſpotiſm and freedom; but 
what they are, not only in a ſtate of nature, 
but in a government, the principles of which 
are the moſt pure, and the beſt calculated to 
anſwer the general good. What men, or 
what ſyſtems are, in themſelves, or in their 
origin, and what they are, according to 
vulgar appearance, is often eſſentially diffe- 
rent. For example; If I aſſert that Chriſ- 
tianity is the pureſt ſyſtem of religion, 
known to mankind ; I confeſs I ſhould be 
ſadly perplexed to prove the truth of ſuch 
an aſſertion, was I only to refer to the ſyſ- 
tems, the doctrines, or, to the ceremonies, of 
the majority of the eſtabliſhed churches, 


called Chriſtian ; but with the New Teſta- 


ment in my hand, and referring to Chriſti- 
anity, as diſplayed in the ſentiments and 
lives of the primitive Chriſtians, I ſhould 


have little difficulty on the ſubject. With 
reſpect to men in ſociety, it is the duty of 
reaſon and philoſophy, to direct their atten- 
tion towards thoſe principles, on which fo- 
ciety was originally founded. When I de- 


_ clare All men are born, and remain, free 

and equal in rights ;” if I appeal for the 
trath of the declaration, to moſt of the go- 
| vernments 


—— 
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vernments on the face of the earth, and ex- 
amine the actual ſituation of mankind, the 
evidence would be againſt me *; but when 
I make the above declaration, ny meaning 
is, that this equality is the birth-right of 
all men, and that no one has a right to de- 
prive them of it. If deſpots rob them, or 

if men, like profane Eſaus, meanly barter 
this birth-right for a miſerable meſs of pot= 
tage, ſome paltry trifling intereſt, if they 
are ignorant or forgetful,” or if they de- 
ſpiſe ſuch a right, this by no means alters 
its original nature or importance. I hat 
men are naturally equal, may be proved, if 
we conſider the firſt principles of ſociety, 
or refer to the formation of ſocial bodies in 
their ſimple and primary ſtate. Some writers 
have gone farther, and have endeayoured to 
trace man hack to a ſtate of nature: but 


* Les hommes peuvent ſans doute, n'@tres ni libres ni 
Egaux par le fait, mais ls je /ant toujours par le droit, Et 
remarquez, qu'il ne s'agit ici que de la libertẽ, et de Vega- 
lit naturelles et politiques; et point du tout de I'egalits _ 
ſociale, laquelle eſt ſubordonnee au plus grand bien de la 
ſociẽtẽ commune, c'eſt a dire, au plus grand avantage de 

Obſervations ſur I'vuvrage de Monſieur Calonne, par M. 
| Bolfly, 4'Anglais Depute a l Aſſemblẽe Nationale, p. 27. 
F 1 the 
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there is no occaſion thus to argue abſtract- 
edly on the ſubje&t. A ſtate of nature is, 
in fact, a ſtate of ſolitude, of which we 
have only one inſtance, and that but for à 
very ſhort duration. Man, when he came 
out of the hands of his Creator, was in him 
ſelf, in a ſtate of perfection, and ſurrounded 
with all the delights of Paradiſe; and yet 
it was pronounced by that God who had 
formed him, © It is not good for man to be 
alone.” Man originally was, and {till is, 
formed a ſocial creature; he is by choice, 
as well as neceſſity, compelled to ſeek the 
help of, and to unite in ſociety with, his 
fellow-creatures. We find it our intereſt, 
as well as our duty, to endeavour to en- 
creale each others happineſs, and to ies: 


« In offices of love, how we may lighten 
« Each others burden, in our ſhare of woe *. 


Thus, conſidering man as formed for 
ſociety, we may obſerve, that in every ſo- 
cial ſtate, or when any ſociety is formed, 
there muſt be rules or regulations for 
the well being or government of that 
ſociety; 9" the Fring e are, 


e M * : .- 


* Paradiſe Loft, Book X 


Who 
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who have the right to determine upon ſuch . 

rules or regulations, and what is the grand 

end to be conſtantly kept in view in frams 

ing them. The proper anſwer is, All men 

are born, and remain, free and equal in rights ; 

ſocial diſtinfions cannot be founded but in cum- 
mon utility: conſequently no one has a 

right over another when forming a ſociety ; 

and whatever laws are made, or diſtinctions 

conferred, all muſt be agreed to by common 

conſent, and for mutual benefit. No in- 

dividual has a right to dictate or compel. 

The deciſion of the majority is the only le- 

gitimate authority. Theſe obſervations may, 

perhaps, be extended to property: I mean 

ſuch property only, as no individual could 

make out a previous claim to; the property 

which. God originally gave to man ; the 

earth, wherever he choſe to inhabit it. 

There was a period when the common pro- 
perty of lands, hills, foreſts, vallies, waters, 

was open to all ; and on the diviſion of fa- 
milies, or ſocieties, this common property 
was the ſubject of mutual agreement. I 
hope the reader will excuſe me for refering 
him, in the illuſtration of this ſubject, to a 

book venerable for its antiquity, but the 
11 N I 2 ſtudy 
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ſtudy of which has not been very faſhions 
able of late, either in this country or in 
France. It will at once be recollected ; 
I allude to the Bible. As the credit of the 
book, in conſequence of the revolution, is 
reviving, that ſhall be my apology for quot- 
ing it. In the days of patriarchal ſimpli- 
city, before tyranny and luxury had made 
their ravages in what is called poliſhed ſo- 
ciety, we have an account of the ſettlement 
of two ſocial bodies, between which there 
had been differences that were terminated 
in an amicable manner, by mutual conſent. 
The relation is delivered in that ſtyle of 
beautiful ' ſimplicity peculiar to the ſacred 
writings. © And there was a ſtrife between 
« the herdmen of Abram's cattle, and the 
« herdmen of Lot's cattle : and Abram ſaid 
let there be no ſtrife, I pray thee, be- 
« tween me and thee, and between my 
c herdmen and thy herdmen ; for we are 
« brethren. IS NOT THE WHOLE LAND BE- 
FORE THEE ? Separate thyſelf, I pray thee 
* from me: if thou wilt take the left hand, 
« then Iwill go to the right; or if thou 
« depart to the right hand, then I will go 
« to * left. And Lot lifted up his eyes, 


cc and 
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« and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that 
« jit was well watered every where. Then 
« Lot chole him all the plain of Jordan; and 
Lot journeyed eaſt: and they ſeparated 
« themſelves, the one from the other. Ab- 
« ram dwelled in the land of Canaan, and 
Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain *. 
The remarks which have been made con- 
cerning ſociety in its moſt ſimple ſtate, may 
be extended to political fociety, or political 
allociations. And if we enquire why men 
thus aſſociate, the reply is, The end of 
« political aſſociations is the preſervation 
of the natural and impreſcriptible rights 
« of man : theſe rights are, liberty, pro- 
« perty, ſecurity, and reſiſtance againſt op- 
« preſſion +.” Here the neceſſity, and the 
uſefulneſs of government are clearly point- 
ed out. The grand end is to ſecure thoſe | 
natural rights, which are the birth right of 
every man, and of which he cannot be 
juſtly deprived ;- for this purpoſe. political 
aſſociations are formed. All political power 
conſiſts of an aggregate ſum of the natural 
rights and liberties of the perſons over 


| '* Geneſis, chap. xiii. ved 7. 13. 
| + Canſtitution, page 18. 
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whom it is exerciſed. In a juſt and equi. 
table government, no more liberty will be 
taken from the individual, than is neceſlary 
to form an aggregate of power, ſufficient 
to protect the whole againſt each, and each 
againſt the other“. Similar remarks-may 
be applied to property. In a juſt and equi- 
table government, no more property will 
be taken from the individual than is neceſ- 
fary to ſecure him in the enjoyment of the 
reſt, and to prevent any inroads which may 
unjuſtly be attempted on it. The beſt go- 
vernment, therefore, is that, under what 

denomination ſoever, where the ſmalleſt 
quantity of liberty and property are ex- 
changed, for the greateſt quantity of pro- 
tection and ſecurity. Under a govern- 
ment formed upon ſuch principles, Li- 
« berty conſiſts in the power of doing ey 
« thing, except that which is hurtful ' to 
another: and the exerciſe of the natural 
rights of every man has no other bounds, 
than thoſe that are neceſſary to enſure to 
15 the other members of 0 the eye 
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ment of the ſame rights; thoſe bounds to 
„be determined by the law only *.” _ 

uns beg leave further to obſerve, that, the 
God of nature has. placed us in ſuch vari- 
ous ſituations, has formed us with ſuch a 
diverſity of capacities, and endowments, 
and has ſo amply provided for our diffe- 
rent neceſſities, that in a ſociety, founded 
and conducted on proper principles, the 
trouble and expence in ſecuring our rights, | 
would occaſion ſo little f inconvenience, as 
ſcarcel to deſerve notice ; or rat her, the 
adyantages deriyed from our being mem- 
bers of ſuch a ſociety, ſhould call forth the 
exerciſe of continual gratitude and thank- 
fulneſs. That mutual help which we owe _ 
to each other, wonld then be properly : ad- 
juſted, and the ſtability and happineſs of 
ſociety be effectually ſecured. © When a 
political aſſociation is thus formed, the 
members of it cannot, with any propriety, 
be ſaid to reſign, or to loſe their natural 
rights; the proper mode of exerciling. and 
enjoying them, are the very ends of their 

| e It a man n yields a Trall Part 
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of his property, he trades with it, he ex- 
changes it for a valuable conſideration with 
thoſe perſons, from whom he may receive a 
Juſt equivalent. The huſbandman, who has 
neither leiſure, ability, or inclination for 
the habitual ſtudy of political concerns, and 
who wiſhes to purſue, undiſturbed, his 
peaceful rural occupation, agrees to pay a 
trifling portion of his land, to the ſtatef- 
man who ſecures to him the enjoyment of 
the reſt, The ſame remark may be exten- 
ded to the mechanic, the tradeſman, the 
manufacturer, and the merchant. ' On the 

other hand the ſtateſman or ſtateſmen, the 
King, or miniſter, or repreſentative ; in other 
words, thoſe who are placed in ſuperiour 
ſituations, and poſſeſſed of ſuperiour endow- 
ments, and who are choſen by fociety as its 
guardians and protectors; as they part with 
their time, and devote their talents to the 
welfare of ſociety, they may be juſtiy ſaid 
to contribute their ſhare to the general 
ſtock of public welfare, to exchange ſome of 
their natural rights, to trade with the mem- 
bers of that ſociety ; and in proportion as 
they give themſelves up to the public | ſer- 
vice, they ought to receive a proper recom- 
penſe for their labour. Payment, liberal 


payment, 
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payment, is their juſt due. Political ſociety 
thus founded on the principles of juſtice 
and equity, is an aſſociation, a a partnerſhip | 
carried on by its different members fox mu- 
tual benefit. If ſociety be made for the 
= advantage of man, all the advantages for 
« which it is made, become his right. It 
« js an inſtitution of benefiocence; and law 
« itſelf is only beneficence acting by a rule. 
« Men have a right to live by that rule; 
« they have a right to juſtice; as between 
« their fellows, whether their fellows are in 
« politic function, or in ordinary ocoupa- 
« tion, Men have a right, to the fruits of 
« their induſtry ; and to the means of mak- 
ing their induſtry fruitful; Whatever 
each man can ſeparately do, without treſ« 
4 paſſing' upon others, he has a right to do 
for himſelf; and he has a right to a- fait 
portion of all which ſociety, with all its 
« combinations of {kill- and force ean do 
«in his favour. In this nee al 
* men have equal rights. ' © 
If the reader does not tecolle& ww 
whence the above quotation is taken, I m 
afraid he will hardly believe me when I in- 
form him, that it is copied verbatim et literatim 
Inf] © OE mo, from 
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from Mr. Burke *. It is granting almoſt | 
all chat the warmeſt friend to the rights of 
man can wiſh. 

A peruſal of theſe ſentiments confirmed 
me in the propriety of an obſervation which 
I have occaſionally made; namely, that 
there is ſomething ſo excellent, and ſo con- 
vincing in plain, unadorned truth, that 
thoſe perſons who are, in general its moſt 
violent enemies, are at times compelled to 
give it a reception. There are few men 
whoſe prejudices and paſſions have ſuch 
a maſtery over them, as entirely to exclude 
the heavenly viſitant. The above language 
in Mr. Burke's wilderneſs of political re- 
flections, is like a light ſuddenly riſing out 
of darkneſs, which for a moment, cheers 
the benighted traveller. The light ſhines 
in darkneſs, but alas! * the darkneſs 
5: comprehends it not. Had the right ho- 8 
nourable.. gentleman followed the natural | 
inferences. from his own ſentiments, : he 
would have written a work, oppoſite in al- © 
moſt every reſpect to that which he bas 
nen would have dong, n. 
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mortal honour to himſelf, and have reg 
dered his name the pride of his country. 
From what has been obſerved concern 
ing the rights of men in ſociety, there will 
be the leſs occaſion. to enlarge, on The 
right of - ſovereignty in the nation. - Should 
we, however, aſk who have the right pali- 
tically to aſſociate, or to form a govern» 
ment? The anſwer is, The principle of 
« ſovereignty reſides eſſentially in the na- 
tion. No body of men, no individual, 
can exerciſe an authority that does not 
* emanate expreſsly from that ſourte .“ 
The origin of power is here traced to its 
primary ſource; all power is declared to 
be derived from the people. They have 
the only legitimate right to determine on 
the nature of that form of government, or 
conſtitution, which they themſelves are to 
live under. They are the ſole judges of 

what may be for the general good. That 
conſtitution muſt be the beſt and * moſt 
perfect, in which the ſentiments of the 
general body are moſt fairly and fully 
collected. Law can only be juſtly entitled 
to the name, when it is thus framed by 


* Conſtitution, p. 18. 
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This article is ſo explicit, and ſo fully ex- 


neceſſary. 
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dommon conſent. This is further explain- 
ed in the ſixth article of the declaration of 
rights. The law is the expreſſion of the 
6 general will: all the citizens have a right 
to concur perſonally, or by their repre- 
7 ſentatives, to the formation of the law: 
« it ought to be the ſame for all, whether it 
«protect, or whether it puniſh, All citi- 
*©zens being equal in the eye of the law, 
4 are equally admiſſible to public honour, 
« places and offices, according to their capa- 
* city, and without any other diſtinction, 
« but that of their virtue, or their talents . 


plains itſelf, as to render wy comment un- 


The printiples laid dares in the FFF 
tion of rights, which we have been diſcuſling, 
are ſo plain, fo juſt and excellent, that we 
may challenge any one to give us a better 
account of the proper origin, true nature, 
and ultimate end of government. We are 
now fixed on a ſolid baſis. All authority 
proceeds from the people All is executed by | 
thoſe whom the people appoint, and—Allis deſig 
5 benefit of the people. Here is % 


© I Bins Conſtitution, p. 18. e 
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- Gon deb Mg b here are no ſepatate 


intereſts: common good, general utility, 
por ren r are * "_ . * 


view. 
Theſe are the firſt eine & this 
French conſtitution. They may be com- 
_ pared to a river, deep, broad and majeltic'; 
from whence flows a variety of ſtreams, 
to refreſh and rejoice the hearts of the 
French people, and whoſe ſalutary ef- 
fects extend to the moſt humble-indiy- 
dual. Such principles, properly underſtood, 
and univerſally practiſed, conſtitute the Er- 
cellence, or if I may be allowed the expreſ= 
ſion, the prvmiTY of government; and 
when the happy time ſhall arrive, in which 
the rights of men ſhall be thus underſtood 
and practiſed, then will government am- 
ſwer its proper end, and be productive-of 
the true welfare of mankind. The felititx 
of the human race, the golden age of peng, 
and love, will not be confined' as they have 
Hitherto been, to ancient prophecy," philo- 
 ſophic theory, or poetic ſong. All that 
has been predicted, imagined, or hoped for 
in Pociety, by the wiſe and the virtuous, 
in different ages of the TTY will be ac- 
 compliſhed and realized. 
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When we are ſearching after truth, the 


opinions even of great men ought to be re- 


ceived with caution; but in proportion as we 


are convinced, that ſuch men are from their 
abilities, fidelity, and impartiality, qualified 
to diſcuſs the ſubject under our conſideration, 
we are diſpoſed to hear them with attention, 
and to treat their deciſions. with reſpect. 
It would be eaſy to preſent a variety of au- 
thorities, by which it would be. Perceived 


that the principles recommended, in the 
French declaration of rights, have been 


adopted by our greateſt and beſt political 


writers. I ſhall, however, content myſelf 


with: a reference to one of them; and when 
I have, mentioned the name of BLackstons, 


it would be preſumption in me to add a 
ſingle word to engage 1 ſerious attention 


of the reader. 


The principal of Galt. is i: | 


4 tect individuals in the enjoyment of thoſe 
_ £« abſolute. rights, which were inveſted in 


« them by the immutable laws of nature; 


« hut which could not be preſer ved in peace, 


without that mutual aſſiſtance and inter- 


% courſe, which is gained by the inſtitu- 


« tion of friendly and ſocial communities. | 


e Hence it follows, that the firſt and pri- 
3 * mary 
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1 
« mary end of human hes is to malen 


« and regulate theſe abſolute rights" of indi- 


„ viduals. Such rights as are ſoeclal and 
« relative, reſult from, and are poſterior 


te to the formation of ſtates and ſocieties: 


« ſo that to maintain and regulate thels is 
« clearly a ſubſequent conſideration An 


therefore the principal view of human 


«« Jaws is, or ought always to be, to explain, 
protect, and enforce gs W ING 
« abfolnte; 246 

The abſolute cigltts of i man, cotifideted 


_ « as a free agent, endowed with diſcern 


ment to know good from evil, and with 
« power of choofing thoſe meaſures which 


« appear to him to be moſt” deſtrable, are 


« uſually ſummed up in one general ap- 
« pellation, and denominated the natural 
« liberty of mankind; This natural libert7 
« confiſts properly in a power of acting is 
one thinks fit, without any reſtraint: or 
« controul; unleſs by the law of nature, be- 
ing a right inherent in us by birth, and 
one of the gifts of God to inan at "his 
creation, when he endued him with the 


faculty of free wil. But every an when 
ne enters into ſociety,” gives up a part of 


Wen as the price of ſo vu- 
* 
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ir uable a purchaſe, and in conſideration i 


* receiving the advantages of mutual commerce, 
«,0bliges himſelf to conform to thoſe laws, 
« which the community has thought pro- 
per to eſtabliſh. - And this ſpecies of le- 


4 gal obedience. and conformity 1s, infinitely 
t more deſirable, than that wild and ſavage 
6 liberty which is ſacrificed to obtain it. 
« For no man that conſiders a moment, 
« would wiſh, to retain the abſolute. and 
« uncontrouled power of doing whatever 
*.he-pleaſes: the conſequence of which is, 
«that every other man would alſo have the 
fame power; and then there would be no 
« ſecurity to individuals in any of the enjoy- 
e ments of life. Political, therefore, or civil 
8 liberty, which is that of a member of ſo- 
« ciety, is no other than natural liberty, ſo 
e far reſtrained by human laws, and no 5 
« ther, as is neceſlary and expedient for the 
general advantage of the public. Hence 
« we may collect that the law, which re- 
« ſtrains a man from doing miſehief to his 
.«fellow-citizens, though it diminiſhes the 
natural, increaſes the civil liberty of man- 
kind; but every wanton and cauſeleſs re- 
1% ſtraint of the will of the ſubject, whe- 
ther practiſed by a monarch, a nobility, 
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* of x poptilar alſembly, is a deg egree ok ty⸗ 
* ranny. Nay, that even laws ebene 
« whether made with or without, our con- 
« ſent, if they regulute ard reſtrain our 
« conduct in matters of mere indifference, 
« without any good end in view, are laws 
« deſtruttive of liberty: whereas, if any 
« publit advantage can ariſe from obſerv- 
ing ſuch precepts, tlie controul of our 
« private” indinations' in one or two par- 
* ticular points, will conduce to preſerve 
« our general freedom in others of more. 
« importance, 'by ſupporting that ſtate of 
e ſociety which alone can ſecure our inde- 
% pendence. So that laws, when prudentiy 
« framed" are by: no means ſubverſive, but 
« rather introductive of liberty; for (as Mr. 
Locke has well obſerved) where there is 

% no law, there is no freedom. But then 
Ori the other hand, that oonſtitution or 
frame of government, that ſyſtem of laws, 
js alone calculated to maintain civil li- 
« berty, which leaves the ſubject entire 
i maſter of his own conduct, except in 
* thoſe points wherein the public * 
* quire ſome direction or r 
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Such are the rights of men, and ſuch is 
the end of government: theſe are the ſenti- 
ments which the enemies of the French re- 
volution have ridiculed and reproached. 
We find the French declaration is not the 


only © paltry blurred ſhred of paper about 


« the rights of man v. When Mr. Burke 
publiſhes his next edition, he may, and if 
he 1s conſiſtent, he will, treat the writings 
of udge Blackſtone, not to mention thoſe 
of other men equally reſpectable, in the 
ſame contemptuous and abuſive manner, as 
he has in almoſt every part of his work the 
famous declaration we have been conſider- 
ing. 

I now beg leave to demand with confidence, 
of thoſe perſons who deſpiſe the account 
which has been given of the origin, nature, 
and end of government, that they would pre- 


ſent us with a better. Let them talk more 


rationally on the ſubject: let them produce 


a ſyſtem more calculated to promote the 


welfare of mankind, and the admirers of 


| the French revolution will give it all pol- 


ſible attention. At preſent we can only an- 
Iwer objections which ſeem urged more 


* Burke's Reflections, p. 128. 
5 with 
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with the deſign to perplex than to con- 
vince; and, however weak they may be, 
they ſerve to keep people in ignorance, and 
to prevent them from thinking for them- 
ſeves, on a rer of n _ 
ance.: 

We have in un times ha of, the 
RIGHT OF CONQUEST ; and have beemgravely 
told, that the ſword gives the right to diſ- 
poſe of the liberties, properties, and lives 
of mankind. The enemies of freedom in 
the preſent day, are I believe not ſo far 
degenerated, as to inſult us with arguments 
formerly uſed to eſtabliſh ſuch a right. 
Should ſimilar arguments ever be revived; 
it will only be neceſſary to reply, that they 
equally ſerve to juſtify the houſebreaker, 
the highwayman, the murderer, and the 
conqueror of nations. The pleas of each, 
if they dare make any, are alike in the 
ſight of God, and ought to be ſo in the 
fight of man. That emperor or king, 
whoever he may be, who invades or con- 
quers an empire or kingdom, Who eſta- 
bliſhes his authority, and who diſpoſes of 
the people as he pleaſes, merely by the 
power of the ſword, ought at leaſt to be 
equally rewarded with the man who plun- 

K 2 ders 
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ders an individual, or takes away his life. 
Or rather, does not the greater tyrant me- 
it a ſeverer puniſhment than the leſſer, in 
proportion as his guilt is more enormous ? 
Should any one havea difficulty in anſwering: 
the queſtion, I ſhall only refer him to a paper 
in Dr. Hawkefworth's Adventurer, where 
he will find a juſt and ſtriking compariſon, 
between the moſt famous conqueror we 
read of (Alexander the Great) and a high- 
way robber and murderer v. Reflection for 
a few minutes, will remove all doubt on 
the ſubject, from every honeſt. mind. 
We have likewiſe formerly been inſtructed 
inthe bleſſed doctrine ob JurE De 


The right divine of kings, to govern wrong; 


And if in the. laſt century in Eng- 
Was aye. within. theſe four or | five. years, 
in France, any ſet of men had. ventured; to 
alk; their rulers, „By what, authority doſb 


thou theſe things, ar who; gave thee this au- 
thority.?” the, only anſwer, if deſ ats had 
condeſcended to anſwer, would. have been, 
* . fte An or Tel of, _— 


. 
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and they would have had plenty of agents, 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, to have mculcated the 
conſequent duties of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, and to have ſilenced, in the moſt 
effectual manner, all objections. This ſyſtem 
has been pretty much exploded, though an 
attempt has lately been made by Mr. Burke 
to revive it, or ſomething very much like 
it, under the name of Whbigiſm. We are 
informed, in his-laſt publication, that the 
ſentiments of a genuine Whig, are as follow: 
The general doctrine of non-refiſtance is 
« unqueſtionably a godly and twbolefſome doc» 
« trine ; it is the doctrine of the church 
« of England, as ſtated in her homilies, and 
« has been conſtantly inculcated by the 
« reverend fathers of the church *. 

Whether what is here called Whigiſm, 
has a right to that appellation, I do not 
think it worth while to examine. If it has, 
it only confirms a ſuſpicion which has croſſed 
my mind, that the names of | Whig and 
Tory,are of little confequence, and although 
they may be ſtill kept up as party names, 
they are of trifling impart to the-public. 
Though we acknowledge, with grateful re 


* Appeal from the new to the old Whigs, p. 79.—$0. 
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membrance, the important ſervices of the 
Revolution Whigs, yet from the conduct of 
the party on ſeveral. occaſions, ſince that 
period, many perſons think the name hardly 
worth preſerving. It was the Whigs who 
formed the plan of funding the public debt; 
to which plan we partly owe the enormous 
maſs we now labour under. It was the 
Whigs who eſtabliſhed ſtanding armies; it 
was a Whig parliament which paſſed the ſep- 
tennial act, and rejected the bill for limiting 
the peerage. The moſt outrageous writer 
who ever took up a pen againſt the exten- 
ded freedom of mankind, calls himſelf A 
WHIG;-and has writtena pamphlet to prove 
himſelf one. To do him juſtice, he appears to 
have more argument, when making out his 
title, than on any other occaſion. With per- 
feet conſiſtency, one of the ſubjects of his 
panegyric is that famous Whig miniſter, Sir 
Robert Walpole ; the author of that re- 
nowned ſtateſman- like maxim, (to which 
Whigs and Tories have, ever ſince, generally 
agreed, however they may have differed in 
other reſpects) Every man has his price; who, 
like his panegyriſt, was a conſtant oppoſer 
of all reformation in parliament, and whoſe 
intention was to have extended the exciſe 
laws, although the people had then ſpirit 
enough 
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enough to prevent its execution; they be- 
ing fond of an old faſhioned expreſſion, 
which their deſcendants have almoſt for- 
gotten, © Every Engliſhman's houſe is his 
caſtle.” Striking facts theſe, concerning 
Whigs, and Whigiſm, which ſhould make us 
careful of being impoſed upon by the names 
of parties, or from being led away by ſounds 
inſtead of principles. But to return to 
paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance. I con- 
feſs theſe doctrines are taught in the homi- 
lies of the church of England; and that 
their Reverences, the fathers of the church, 
her biſhops, and her dutiful ſons, - the 
clergy, have at times been very fond of in- 
culcating them. Mr. Locke's apology for 
their conduct being the beſt I can recollect, 
it is my duty to mention it, — Hu muſt know, 
ſaid he, in a letter to a friend, that fort of men 
are taught rather to ohEY than UNDERSTAND, 
Many of the clergy of the preſent day, 
dignitaries, as well as others, are better 
informed. As to the doctrines alluded to, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Burke's attempt, or 
that of any other perſon, to explain or re- 
vive them, I beg leave to ſay, they are ſo 
abſurd, wicked, and blaſphemous, that it is 
a W ly n of the Wader of hu- 
K 4 5 - man 
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man nature, that any one ſhould ever have 
invented them. Let no man profane the 
ſacred writings, by attempting to draw 
from them ſentiments, which would tend to 
invalidate their inſpiration, more than all 
the attacks, c of unbelievers. We read no- 
thing of any j ſpecific form of government in 
the Scriptures: in every different form it 1s 
fall, the oRDINANCE OF MAN. We are never 
horted to obey any other rulers than thoſe 
« who are a terrour to evil doers, and a 
« praiſe to them that do well. It is only 
to a lawful government that obedienge is 

due. Then indeed we ought to 'obey, 
not only © for wrath,” or fear of puniſh» 
ment, but * for conſcience ſake.” The in- 
ſpired Apoſtle, St. Paul, has giyen us moſt 
excellent leſſons concerning our duty to 
civil goyernors; but his own conduct evi- 
dently proves they were never intended ta 
inculcate a blind ſlayiſh obedience; he well 
knew how to exert himſelf, when his rights 
as a Roman citiz n were attacked: a recol- 
lection of his conduct will preſerve us from 
thoſe poiſonous inferences which have been 
ſo often drawn from his writings, ta ſerve 
the put poſes of deſpotiſm: but it is ta be 
hoped the Chriſtian world is growing ſo 
wiſe, that ſhould any tyrant attempt to en- 

| ſlave 
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ſlave any part of it, or to diſpoſe of the li- 
berties, properties, and lives. of mankind, 
he will be treated as he deſerves. - He can 
claim no right, divine or human, and is 
only an uſurper. 
With reſpect to the ſyſtems we have juſt 


conſidered, the Right of conqueſt, and Jure 
divino, few it is to be preſumed will ven- 
ture to plead, openly. for them ; but there / 
is another ſyſtem that has been recommen - 
ded by Mr. Burke, which deſeryes ſome no- 
tice : ridiculing the rights of man; he con- 
tinually reminds us, that we owe all our 


* Since writing the above, I have been very much far- / a 
priſed on reading a Sermon, preached by one who calls 

himſelf a Proteſtant diſſenting miniſter; but who has puld- 
| liſhed fentiments, which would bare been more ſuitable 
from one of the court chaplains in the reign of Charles the 
firſt, or from the famous Dr. Sacheverell of Jure Divine 
memory. S& © The Duty of Chriſtians to civil Maglſ- 
trates, with the Addreſs prefixed, by Joan CLarron.” 
dince the reverend gentleman's numerous miſtakes have 22+ 
ceived ſuch an ample refutation from ſome of his brethrem, 
as muſt call from him an acknowledgement of errouts, - 
which, perhaps, proceeded only from ignorance and inattdn- 
tion; and as a new edition of the ſermon. is preparing for 
the preſs, I hope to be able, in another part of this Wok, 
to congratulate the Anthour on bis juſtice, candour, and 
ingenuouſneſs, in retracting ſentiments, the 'miſchiev pus 
nature of which he does nq ſeem io have been aware of... 


rights 
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rights to compacts, charters, or agree- 
ments.” But this is only trifling with us: 
mankind have rights independent of any 
compacts, charters, or agreements what- 
ever, When our anceſtors obtained Magna 
Charta, or framed the Petition of Right ; or 
the Bill of Rights ; they aſked no favour of 
their governors ; their language, and their 
actions too, were firm and reſolved. The 
great charter, to uſe the language of Black- 
ſtone, © was obtained from king John, 
« Stoord in band *,” The language of the 
parliamentary declaration, called the peti- 
tion of right, and the manner in which it 
was followed up in the reign of Charles the 
firſt, afford a ſtriking lefſon to kings and 
people. It is not neceſſary to mention 
particulars. At the Revolution, before 
William and Mary were fixed on the throne, 
the bill or declaration of rights was pre- 
ſented, which concludes with theſe words; 
„They (the people) do claim, demand, 

and inſiſt upon, all and ſingular the pre- 
« miles, as their undoubted rights and li- 
« berties.” Theſe rights and liberties were 
* declared by _ of Parliament, { 


* Commenarcs, vn T. p. 127. 
| to 
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to be © the true antient and indubitable 
« rights of the people of this kingdom.” 
In the act of ſettlement, by which "the 
crown was limited to his preſent majeſty's 
illuſtrious houſe, and ſome new proviſions 
were added for better ſecuring our laws 
and liberties, the ſtatute declares them, to 
be the birth- right of the people of Eng 
„land. Should the people at any fſu- 
ture period judge it neceſſary to demand 
the reſtoration of thoſe rights they once 
enjoyed, ſuch as triennial parliaments, and 
a more equal repreſentation, not to men- 
tion others; ſhould they demand a farther 
ſecurity for thoſe rights they at preſent poſ- 
ſeſs; who will dare to prevent them from 
uſing ſimilar language to that of their fore- 
fathers ? If corrupt miniſters, or what is in- 
finitely worſe, a corrupt Houſe of Commons 
ſhould ever treat the peaceable petitions, 
addreſſes, or remonſtrances of the people, 
for the reſtoration or ſecurity of their rights, 
with contempt ; who will be ſo :daſtardly 
as to ſay, they ought not to recollect 
that they are Britons, nor to act as the de- 
ſcendants of Britons? Charters, compacts, 
and agreements, let it ever be remember- 

ed, are not matters: of favour ; they can no 
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more be ſaid to create rights, than to create 
the parchments they are written upon: they 
were never meant to limit but to extend, or 
more properly to reſtore, the rights of man- 

Mr. Burke is conſtantly accuſing the 
French and their admirers, with confuſed 
principles, and metaphyſical ſyſtems,” and 
yet notwithſtanding all he has written con- 
 cerning government, he has not given us 
any principle or fyſtem, which any one can 
comprehend, unleſs he has an underſtanding 
as extraordinary as the right honourable 
writer: he is always “about it and about 
it,” and will never come to the point. What 
he offers, however, muſt be of importance, 
and it ought to be proportionably clear, 
becauſe all thoſe who diſſent from it, are 
4 wild and wicked, frantic * _— 

e ous * . | 

The foundation of government (lays © 
„ir. B)) is laid not in imaginary rights 
of men {which at beſt is à confuſion of 
1 judicial with civil principles) but on po- 

litical convenience, and in human nature; 
either as that nature is univerſal, or as it 


| 
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« is modified by local habits, and focial 
« aptitudes. The foundation of govern- 
ment is laid in a proviſion for our wants, 

anf in a conformity to our duties; it is 
to purvey for the one; it is to enforce 
* the other. Theſe doctrines do of them- 
« ſelves gravitate to a middle point, or to 
« ſome point near a middle“. If we, on 
reading this, afk, who are the founders of 
government? Who are the perſons to Pro- 
vide for our wants? How are we to con- 
form to our duties? Who is to purvey for 
the one, or to enforce the other ? What i: Is 
this middle point, or point near a middle to 
which theſe doctrines gravitate ? We may 
anſwer theſe queſtions for. ourſelves as well 
as we can, for Mr. B. has not condeſcended 
to anſwer one of them. All he tells us is, 
that in this ſyſtem, © there 1 is no medium, 
«- befides the medium itſelf; that the me- 
dium is not ſuch, becauſe it is found 
there; but it is found there, becauſe it is 
conformable to truth and nature.” 11 
the reader wiſhes to have this, f. yſtem ex- 
N 3 he muſt app! y. to ſome one who 


Appeal, p. 112. ; a 
' underſtands 
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underſtands it: it is too ſublune for my 
poor capacity. ; | 

Again: Give a certain conflitation of 
« things, which produces a variety of con- 
« ditions and circumſtances i in a ſtate, and 
there is in nature and reaſon a principle 
« which, for their own benefit, poſtpones, 
« not the intereſt, but the judgment of 
« thoſe who are numero plures, to thoſe who 
« are virtute et bonore minores v. But who 
are to give this conſtitution, or to judge 
of its nature and effects? How are we to 
come at the knowledge, or to be acquainted 
with the qualifications of the virtuous, and 
honourable minority in ſociety, that we 
may prefer them to the numerous majority ? 
To theſe, and various other queſtions which 
may be aſked, we can obtain no anſwer. 

Once more: © The pretended rights of 
« theſe theoriſts are all extremes, and in 
proportion as they are metaphyſically 
« true, they are morally and politically falſe, 
The rights of men are in a ſort of middle, 
10 incapable of definition, but not impoſ- 
« ſible to be diſcerned. The rights of 
men in government are their advantages; 


| 2 Appeal, p. 129. 
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, and theſe are often in balances, between. 
differences of good; in compromiſes be- 
« tween good and evil, and ſometimes. be- 
« tween evil and evil. Political reaſon is a 
* computing principle; adding, ſubſtract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing, morally, 
« and not metaphyſically or mathematically 
« true moral demonſtrations* .” 

This is Mr. Burke's account of the rights 
of men, and of the foundation of govern- 
ment. Here are metaphyſics, and mathe- 
matics, morals, and politics, jumbled toge - 
ther, and fighting the one with the other. 
This is confuſion worſe confounded, and we 
may exclaim, Chaos is come again! We 
muſt not call ſach a definition of govern- 
ment, metaphyſical; becauſe I believe the 
words metaphyſical, and nonſenſical, are not 
quite ſynonimous. One of Mr. Burke s. op- 
ponents has given us a comment on the 
above quotation, and as it is the very beſt 
I can fad, juſtice requires m2 to preſent it 
to the reader. The meaning of all this 
« learned jargon is, that government is go- 

« yerned by no principle ay provight that it 


* Refledtion, P- 92 | 
25 * can 
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can make evil good, or good evil, juſt as 
« jt pleaſes; in ſhort, that government is 
* arbitrary power “. 

But it ſeems the excellence of a conſtitu- 
tion conſiſts in this, bab tbe majority man- 
Bind do not underſtand its excellence. The 
« Britiſh" conſtitution” may have its advan- 
« tages pointed out to wiſe and reflecting 
« minds, but it is of too high an order of 
« excellence to be adapted to thoſe which' 
« are common; it takes in too many views, 
« it makes tov many combinations; to be 
ſo much as comprehended by ſhallow and' 
« ſuperficial underſtaridirigs#.” This ſeems 
an attempt to revive- in politics, the old 
popiſh” maxim in religion; © Ignorance is 
the mother of devotion.” Fngliſhmen, 
however are not yet prepared to receive it. 
We have thought that we underſtod the 
true nature, and entered into the higheſt 
excellence of our conſtitution. We Have 
felt proud, when we were told ſome years 
back, not only by great men in our own, but 
in otlier countries; Ihe . is the 


2 Paine's Rights of Man, p. 113. 
+ Barke's Appeal, p. rt. | 
| * only | 
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only nation in the world, where political, 
t or Gil liberty is the direct end of its con- 
« ſtitution *. Knowledge, not ignorance, 
has N us to it, and has made us 
truly ſenſible of its peculiar excellence; nor 
are we the leſs, but rather the more ſenſi- 
ble of that excellence, when Ve ſtrive to 
promote the grand end in view, to pre- 
ſerve and extend our Überties; and above 
all, to guard againſt thoſe inroads that 
corrupt influence of various kinds has made 
upon them, and which threatens their de- 
ſtruction. What Mr. B. means by that 
order of excellence, which is too high for 
common minds, it is difficult to conceive, 
and may be preſumptuous to enquire; al- 
though the times are inquiſitive, we will 
not at preſent attempt to pry too far 
into the ſtateſman's arcana. In return for 
our humility, we hope we ſhall be in- 
ſtructed by degrees. Mr. B. has had op- 
portunities of ſtudying the ſubject. accu- 
rately, and his judgment and experience 
enable him to. comprehend it. better, than 
moſt men. We hope he will not deny | 


 * Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, Book XI . 
ſtone, vol. I. p. 145. 
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us the favour of informing u us in his next 
publication, whether this may not be an ex- 
cellence of too high an order to be adapted 
to common minds; That @ man who bas no 
claim on the public, may receive a penſion of fif- 
teen bundred pꝛunds a year, and that under a 
feigned name; becauſe it is hoped he has too 
much modeſty to receive it in his own *. 
The old French government poſſeſſed much 
of this high order of excellence, which the 
' Fore rouge has lately expoſed ; but ſo little 
was this ſtate excellence adapted to the com- 
mon views of the French, that they reſolv- 
ed not to have a ſingle particle of it in their 
new conſtitution. It is not to be wonder- 
ed, that penſioners, when they behold the 
| Fun ariſing in the political hemiſphere, and 
their gourds withering ; ſhould, like the 
peeviſh prophet, fume, atid fret, and cy ou, 
„We do well to be angry“ 

Mr. Burke is conſtantly dt 
* Ancient inſtitutions, and the collected 


„ That Mr. B. revives ic hel A 
by ſeveral of his opponents; and till it is contradicted, 
will be believed. If it is a fact, it affords ſome apology 
for the right hohourable gentleman's conſtant dfeatl of 
French — being introduced in this country, 7. 
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« wiſdom of ages :” Nothing in the con- 
duct of the French appears to hurt him 
more, than their not attending to old forms, 
and not following old cuſtoms. To what 1 


have before ſuggeſted, on this part of the 


ſubject, I beg leave to add, that fo far as 
inſtitutions, or forms, of cuſtoms, are of 
ſervice, we ſeldom find men willing to 


part with them: we have all of us, more 


or leſs, various prejudices cleaving to us, 
which © grow with" out” growth; und 


. ſtrengthen with our ſtrength ;” and fo far 


as they happen to be on the ſide of what is 
uſeful, or even harmleſs, let them remain; 
but no farther conceſſion ought ever to be 
made. Let us reſpe& ancient inſtitutlons, 
and adopt them, if they have been produc- 


tive of human happineſs ; but 1am fear- 
ful, that if we were accurately to examine 


the collective wiſdom of ages, fo far as it 


reſpects the formation of political ſotie- 


ties, it would be found extremely defec- 
tive. Hiſtory is little more than à record 
of the follies and vices of mankind. The 
bulk of the human race has hitherto been, 
and is yet in a ſtate of depreſfion. Ancient 
governments ſeldom regarded the rights of 


men: and for this amongſt other reaſons, - 
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they all ended in ruin. Antiquity, with 
« her. pretended political philoſophy, can- 
not boaſt one philoſopher who queſtioned 
« the juſtice of ſervitude, nor with all her 
« pretended-public virtue, one philantbropiſt, 
« whodeplored the miſery of ſlaves *.” In- 
ſtead of taking a view of. different em- 
_ Pires, let us confine ourſelves to our own 
country. From the invaſion of Julius Cæſar 
to the Revolution, during ſeventeen cen- 
turies, what does the hiſtory of Great Bri- 
tain preſent ? The greater part of that pe- 
riod bur anceſtors were in a ſtate of abject 
ſervitude. How often have they been made 
the prey of. tyrants ? How often have they 
been led into the field to ſlaug hter, yea, to 
ſlaughter each other; to gratify the am- 
bition of deſpots, who rewarded the ſur- 
vivors by pillaging them ! At intervals we 
have ſome objects to relieve us. We be- 
hold an Alfred raiſed up by Providence, to 
ſhew to the world what perfection human 
nature is capable of; but that great man 

ſeems to have been exalted to the throne, 
as a contraſt to the generality of our Eng- 
liſh ſovereigns. The liberties of the people 


* * Mackintoſh's Anſwer to Burke, p. 269. 
have 
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have been dearly purchaſed, by ſlow de- 

grees, undaunted courage, conſtant ſtrug- 

gle, and much blood. Since the Revolu- 

tion, and under the mild government of the 5 
houſe of Hanover, we gratefully acknowledge 
that we have enjoyed a variety of privi- 
leges, and a degree of felicity, unknown to 
our anceſtors. But the reaſon is, and let us 
never forget it; we have been diſtinguiſh- 
ed by our civil and religious liberties, from 
ſurrounding nations. But ſhould thoſe na- 
tions imbibe that ſpirit, which has ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed our forefathers ; ſhould they 
adopt a conſtitution which improves upon 
the excellencies, and avoids the defects of =. 
our own; they will ariſe, and eclipſe us, as 

we have formerly ariſen, and eclipſed them. 

The French revolution compels us to con- 

ſider our ſituation, and forces us to confeſs, 

that notwithſtanding the collected wiſdom 

of ages, which is ſo much - boaſted, there 

is ſtill ſomething materially wanting for our 
ſecurity.” What has been the happieſt of 

our ſituation? Have we not, for this cen- 
tury paſt, been almoſt continually engaged 
in bloody and expenſive wars? Have we 
not an enormous national debt, and a load 
of taxes, which preſs heavy upon the ma- 
LS jority 


— 
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jority of the people? Is there any proſpect 
of either being leſſened? Have we not loſt 
ſight of the beſt principles of government 
or rather, are they not derided and deteſt- 
ed by our public men, whether in or out 
of power? Have not the corruptions of go- 
vernment gradually encreaſed, till at laſt 
they are become ſo flagrant, that the moſt 


- ſober and ſerious part of the nation are 


firmly of opinion, a reformation, or a re- 
volution muſt ſhortly take place? We 


want ſomething more than the collected 


wiſdom of paſt ages to relieve us. Let us 
attend to thoſe firſt principles, which God 


bas implanted within us, and endeavour to 


recover thoſe rights which he originally 
gave us: let us return to thoſe foundation 


truths expreſled in the French declaration ; 


and reeollect, That the end of all govern- 
ment is the preſervation of the natural 


and impreſcriptible rights of man That 
« the principle of ſovereignty reſides in the 


© nation—That the law ought to be the 
te expreſſion of the general will,” and let 


us not be afraid to add, That the ſociety 


in which the guarantee of rights is not 
waved nar the 1 of powers 


« determined, 
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oc « determined, has no [proper conſtitu- 
tion . 

But we are told, that the rights of man, 
introduced in ſociety, tend“ to unſettle, 
to diſturb, to overturn government; that 
« the introduction is impracticable. On the 
contrary, I beg leave to obſerve, that it is 
owing to thoſe rights not having been un- 
derſtood, and practiſed, that governments 
have been firſt unſettled, and in the end 
overturned. Mr. Burke's remarks, © That 
in every action of importance, a duty is in- 
cluded ; that our rights imply our duties,” 
are pertectly juſt, and ought never to be 
forgotten. The deſign of the French de- 
claration was, and is, to remind “ All the 
« members of the ſocial body of their rights, 
« and of their duties +,” But let it be re- 
collected, that as they are neceſſarily and 
inſeparably connected; as the one cannot 
be underſtood or practiſed without the 
other ; the moment we pay a blind flaviſh 
obedience to any man, or ſet of men, that 
moment we loſe ſight both of our right, and 
of our duty. When government is founded | 


? 


* Conſtitution, p. 18—21. © 
1 Conſtitution, page 17. | 
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upon the principles of juſtice and of equity; 
when © The law is the expreſſion of the 
general will; obedience to that law is the 
duty of every one; and the perſon who 
diſobeys, is culpable in the fight both of 
God and man *. Obedience will be the 
more rationally, cheerfully, and conſtantly 
paid, when it is enforced by common con- 
ſent, than when it is commanded at the 
will and pleaſure of deſpotiſm. As to the 
« Impracticability” of reforming govern- 
ments on the principles recommended ; I 
beg leave ſeriouſly to aſk, why is it imprac- 
ticable ? If the theory 1s juſt and right, it 
ought to be reduced to practice; and thoſe 
who oppoſe any endeavours for that pur- 
poſe, ought to be counted the enemies 
of mankind. The miſchief of it is, moſt of 
the goyernments in the world are little 
better than ſyſtems of deſpotiſm, ſhocking 
uſurpations on every thing that ought to be 
dear to men: and deſpots in general will 
not give up any part of their power, as long 


as they can poſlibly retain it +. But we hope 
that 
V Conſtitution, p. 19, 20. 

1 « If you ſhould ſee a flock of pigeons in a field of 
« corn; and if (inſtead of each picking where, or what it 
0. liked, taking juſt * it wanted, and no more) 

« you 
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that the example of England; in the laſt 
century, and of France in the preſent, will 
ſhew them the abſolute neceſſity of pru- 
dently making ſuch conceſſions, as their 


ſubjects may require. If, on the contrary, 
they ſhould be obſtinate, all the evil con- 


ſequences will lie at their door, All the 
confuſions, all the diſtreſles, all the blood- 
ſhed which may unhappily attend' future 


« you ſhould ſee ninety and nine of them gathering all 
they got into a heap ; reſerving nothing for themſelves, 
but the chaff and refuſe; keeping this heap for one, and 
** that the weakeſt perhaps and worlt pigeon of the flock ; 
« ſitting round and looking on all the winter, whilſt this 
« one was devouring, throwing about, and waſting it; and, 
« if a pigeon more hardy or hungry than the reſt, touched 
1 a grain of the hoard, all the others inſtantly flying upon 
« it, and tearing it to pieces, you would ſee nothing more 
de than is practiſed every day among men. Among men 
ti you ſee the ninety and nine toiling and ſcraping toge- 
ther a heap of ſuperfluities for one; getting nothing for 
« themſelves all the while, but a little of the coarſeſt of 
« the proviſion, which their own labour produces ; and 
« this one too, oftentimes the feebleſt and worlt of the 
« whole ſet, a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool; 
« looking quietly on, while they ſee the fruits of all their 
labour ſpent or ſpoiled ; and if one of them take or touch 
“ a particle of it, the others join a him, and hang 
6 him for the theft.“ 
Paley's Principles of Moral and rab Philoſophy, 
Pbl. I. p. 105, 106. 
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revolutions (if they are conducted on the 
ſame . principles as thoſe of England and 
France) deſpots will have to anſwer for, 
and not their ſubjects. *©* Be wiſe now, 
4. therefore, O ye kings!“ Learn from hence 
to reſpect your ſubjeRs ; be. admoniſhed, 
that the ſtrength reſides in the governed ; 
that this ſtrength wants only to be felt and 
| rouſed, to lay proſtrate the moſt ancient and 
confirmed dominion ; that general opinions 
. ought always to be treated with deference, 
and managed with delicacy and circum- 
ſpection “. From what has recently been 
tranſacted in France, you may learn that 
your welfare, your duty, your intereſt, are 
intimately connected with thoſe of your 
ſubjects ; and that a ready compliance with 
their juſt requiſitions, is your only way to 
enſure a willing, a cheerful obedience from 
them, and a legitimate, a durable atari 
for yourſelves. 
But „ the rights of men are ideal; the 
« theory may be good, but it is too refined, 
« too * for human nature *.“ This is 


» Paley's Principles of Moral” and Political aar, 
vol. II. page 125. 

hh Men in all ages hve been $0 pt to A ter 

TY viſionary, 
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the language of many who cannot other 
wiſe object to the French declaration. If 
theſe perſons are ſincere, and if they really 
mean what they ſay, I am ſure they muſt 
wiſh to find themſelves miſtaken; ſurely 
they will be happy, if at laſt, the corrup- 
tions of mankind yield to the principles 
of purity, and the world ſhould theres 
by be renovated. Let us not deſpair; a 
fifth part of Europe has unexpectedly made 
a rapid advance towards perfection. The 
language of the national afſembly of France 
on this ſubject is like their proceedings, 
great and animating : it deſerves the fixed 
attention of every future national aſſembly, 
that may be engaged in the regeneration of 
mankind, in any part of the globe. We 
* are accuſed of having aſpired at a chi- 
„ merical perfection; ſtrange reproach l 
„which ill diſguiſes the ſecret wiſh for the 


viſionary, any theory ſuperiour to what they have been uſed 
to. The Roman hiſtorian, Tacitus, treated the notion of a 
mixed government, formed out of the three ſpecies, like the 
Britiſh, as a viſionary whim, and one, that if effected, could 
Never be laſting, or ſecure. . Cuncta: nationes & urbes papu- 
lus aut primores, aut ſinguli regunt : dilecta ex his & cn. 
iti reipublice forma laudari facilius quam evenire, vet, fi 
evenit, haud diuturna effe poteft. Ann. lib, 4. 


perpetuity 
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0 p 0 of abuſes. The national aſ- 
* ſembly has not ſuffered its progreſs to be 
« impeded by pufillanimous or ſervilely in- 
« tereſted motives : it has had the courage, 
or rather the good ſenſe, to believe that 
« uſeful ideas, and truths moſt neceſſary to 
« the happineſs of mankind, were not ex- 
« clufively deſtined to adorn the pages of 
« books; and that the -Supreme Being, 
« when he gave to man perfectibility, an en- 
« dowment peculiar to his nature, did not 
« intend to bar his application of it to the 
« regulation of ſociety, in which his firſt 
cc wants, his moſt- univerſal intereſts are 
« comprehended *.“ 

Knowledge 1s the parent of virtue ; and 
the beſt way in which we can ever hope to 
be of ſervice in the reformation of man- 
kind; is by enlightening them. The purer 
the principles we inſtil into their minds, 
the better. The perfection of a ſyſtem is its 
higheſt recommendation; and if we take care 
to have it well comprehended, the ſooner we 
reduce it to practice, the happier will it 
be for ſociety. No one wiſhes that the 
rights of men may be claimed, without be- 


Second Addreſs of the Aſſembly, Feb. 11, 1790. 
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Ing firſt underſtood, and it will probably 
be a conſiderable period before they will 
be univerſally underſtood and demanded, 
In the mean time it is the duty of every 
true friend to virtue, to his country, and to 
the world; to endeavour to introduce ſimi- 
lar maxims in politics, to thoſe he would 
wiſh to govern himſelf by, in morals, and in 
religion. Let us follow the. beſt guides. 
Our fineſt moral writers, when they would 
teach men virtue, inculcate upon them the 
pureſt principles, which they frequently il- 
luſtrate by well drawn examples. This was 
the method, by which perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs united in the perſon of our Sa- 
viour, condeſoended to reſtore a loſt world; 
to teach us our duty, and to conduct us 
in the way of happineſs ; his doctrines 
and his precepts were perfect : he propoſed 
our heavenly father as a model for us to 
copy after. Be ye perfect, even as your 
« Father which is in heaven is perfect.“ 
His precepts were exemplified, and enforc- 
ed by his own example. He left us an 
example, that we might follow his ſteps.” 

« Let us go on unto perfection, was the 
language of his followers ; and their re- 
ſolution ſhould be ours in every ſituation 
; of 


— 
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of life, whether private or public; 4 Tuts 
WILL WE Do, 1r Gop PERMIT. 

I hope I ſhall be excuſed by my readers, 
the younger part of them in particular, if 
in concluding this chapter, I endeavour to 
impreſs upon them, the neceſſity of their 
having ſome general principles, fixed in their 
minds, which may ſerve as a touch-ſtone, 
to try their ſentiments and conduct, on 
every important occaſion. The admonition 


comes from one who has ſeen ſomething of 


life, in different forms, and in various coun- 
tries; and who is, from his own experience, 


deeply convinced of its importance. Ig- 


* norance, forgetfulneſs, or contempt,” of 
ſach principles, are the cauſes of moſt of 
our errours and miſeries. In MorALs, en- 
deavour to form and preſerve in your minds, 
a few plain maxims, ſuch as reaſon and con- 


Teience, in the calm and filent hour of ſoli- 


tude, nuff approve. You will thus be pre- 


. ſerved from many of the follies of the age. 


In RELIGION, ſtrive to cultivate principles 
of purity. Theſe will preferve you, on the 
one hand from being infected with that 
intolerance, bigotry, and fuperſtition, which 
have hitherto diſgtaced, more or lefs, every 


eſtabliffred church in Chriſtendom ; and on 
the 
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the other, from being toſſed about with thoſs ö 
various winds of doctrine (if they deſerve 
even ſuch a name) which are blowing from 
IR quarters of ſcepticiſm and infideli- 
Do not adopt your principles merely 
9 the prejudices, or as they might ſome« 
times be ſtiled, the opinions of education ®. 
Do not ſuffer yourſelf to be miſled, by long. 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, which, men, having been 
paid, in many inſtances extravagantly, for 
maintaining, have often ſupported without 
examining whether they are true or falſe. 
If you look only at ſuch ſyſtems, you will 
be in danger of getting rid of all religious 
ſentiments whatever, and like the gene- 
rality of your countrymen, when they ſet their 
foot on a foreign ſhore, you will not only be 
inattentive to the precepts, but to the forms 
of religion, if you do not ſoon deride the 
name. Adopt a few plain principles from 
that depoſit of truth, the Bible; ſueh as 
prodaim the divinity of the book which 
contains them. Try your ſentiments and 


* By education we are oft milled, 
So we believe, becauſe we Nes bed 
The prieſt continues, what the nurſe began, 
Aud thus the child, impoſes on the man. 
* | Darosx. 


conduct 
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conduct: continually by them, and you can - 
not materially err. You will on the con- 
trary, aſſuredly follow the path of duty, and 

of happineſs. In ruklic LIFE, conſtantly 

' endeavour to cultivate, purity. of princi- 
ple. Engrave upon your hearts, the ad- 
mirable ſentiments of an elegant and excel- 
lent modern writer; and never forget, that 
« The ſame neceſſity for the ſubſtitution of 
general maxims exiſts in politics, as in 
* morals : thoſe preciſe and inflexible prin- 
« ciples, which yield neither to the ſeductions 
4 of paſſion, nor the ſuggeſtions of intereſt, 
« ought to be the guide of public as well 
« as private morals. Acting according to 
« the natural rights of men, is only another 
« expreſſion for acting according to thoſe 
general maxims of ſocial morals, which 
« preſcribe what is right and fit in human 
« intercourſe*,” Such ſentiments as theſe, 


will preſerve you from corruption in pub- 


lic life; and while they are impreſſed on 
- your mind, you will never dare to vindi- 


| cate actions in a miniſter of ſtate, unleſs 


upon the ſame principles as you may vin- 
dicate actions of a ſimilar caſt, in a private 


Mackintoſh, p. 217. 


individual. 
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individual. As men, and as citizens, ſtudy 
your own rights, and the rights of your 
fellow-men and fellow-citizens. Let the good 
of your neighbour, and of your country, 
be conſtantly kept in view. Should any 
denomination of men do you the honour, 
to claim your aſliſtance for the ſupport of 
any. plans for the reformation of fociety, or 
for the recovery of the loſt rights of man- 
kind; inſtead of allowing yourſelf to reſt 
in a ſupine, which in ſuch a caſe is a crimi- 
nal, indifference, endeavour to ſupport ſuch 
plans by every means in your power. Act- 
ing from the principles of virtue, religion 
and patriotiſm, you may meet with oppo- 
| ſition; you may be deſpiſed and reproached, 
by the vicious, and by the lukewarm ; you 
may be ſtriving againſt a powerful ſtream 
of corruption; but you will ſecure to your - 
ſelf what will infinitely: overbalance all the 
difficulties and diſcouragements you may 
meet with; You will infallibly ſecure, the 
pleafures of a good conſcience, the ap- | 
plauſe of virtuous men, and in the end, 
the declared approbation and the eternal 
et of tho Grant, eee eee 
W | | 7 
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ehAPrER THE SECOND, 


Account of the repreſentative Part of the French Con- 
* flitution—Legiſlative Body—Elefloral Aſſemblies 
Alive Citizens —Excellenties of the French Plan 
e Repreſentation pointed out, and contraſted with 
- the Defefts of the Britiſh—Abſolute neceſſity of a 
Parliamentary Reform in Great Britain urged and 
. enforced from various Confiderations—Principles 
of the French Auma * to thoſe * the 
n 426. 


AVING conſidered the origin, nature, 
& and deſign of government, as expreſ- 
ſed in the French declaration; having en- 
deavoured to prove, that the end of all po- 
litical aſſociations is the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcriptible rights of man: 
1 ſhall now proceed to the conſideration of 
that mode which the National Aſſembly have 
adopted as the moſt eligible, by which 
the people may be the moſt effectually ſe- 
cured in the exerciſe, and in the enjoyment 
of thoſe rights. On this ſubject. the lan- 
| guage of the conſtitution is as follows : 

[nn 12 6c The 
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C The nation, from which alone flow all 
* the powers, cannot exerciſe them, but by 
« « delegation. The French conſtitution is 
« repreſentative ; ; the repreſentatives are the 
« * legiſlative body, and the king. The le- 
« giſlative power is delegated to a national 
« aſſembly, compoſed of temporary repre- | 
« ſentatives, freely choſen by the people, to 
«be. exerciſed by this aſſembly, with the 
« ſanction of the king, in manner after- 
« wards determined. The government is 
bp monarchical ; the executive power 1s de- 
« legated to the king, to be exerciſed un- 
« der, his authority, by miniſters and other 
C reſponſible agents, in manner afterwards 
« determined *. ; | 
It is not my intention to ig the reader 
by entering into any diſeuſſion of the queſ- 
tion, whether the French legiſlators would 
have formed a more perfect conſtitution, 
had they permitted ariſtocracy to have.com- 
poſed a part of it. Whatever may be my 
ſentiments on the ſubject, all I wiſh is, to im- 
preſs upon the minds of my countrymen 
ſuch principles, as from their excellence 
and e deſerve the moſt ſerious 
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| 2 Conlnbten, p- 29.—30. | | 
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conſideration, and which may be eaſily adopt= 
ed in the Britiſh conſtitution, without de- 
ſtroying any of its component parts; ſome 
of which principles I will venture to affert, 
muſt ſpeedily be adopted, unleſs we mean 
to reſt contented with the form of a free 
conſtitution, without the fubſtance; with the 
body without the ſoul ; or in other words, 
with the ſemblance of political liberty with- 
out its reality. The nature of the French 
repreſentation, as it reſpects the legiſlative 
body—the manner in which the reprefenta- 
tives are choſen—the term for which they 
are elected, and the means made uſe of 
to preſerve the legiſlature pure and un- 
corrupt - the peculiar excellencies of the 
French repreſentation, contraſted with the 
peculiar defects of the Britiſh :—Theſe are 
the ſubjects I ſhall now proceed to diſcuſs, 
and which will, I truſt, lead to ſome "oy | 
important concluſions. 

The kingdom of France, by the i new G. 
viſion, is compoſed of eighty three depart- 
ments; the number of repreſentatives, is 
ſeven hundred and forty-five, who are cho- 


fen according to the three proportions of 

territory, of population, and of direct con- 

tribution: of the ſeven undred and forty- 
five 
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five repreſentatives, two hundred and forty- 
ſeven are choſen for the territory, or three 
for each department, except-that of Paris, 
which nominates but one. Two hundred 
and forty- nine repreſentatives are choſen for 
the population: the maſs of the people is di- 
vided into two hundred and forty-nineparts, 
and each department nominates as many of 
the deputies gs it contains parts of the popu- 
lation. The remaining number of two hun- 
dred. and forty-nine repreſentatives, axe 
choſen according to the direct contribution, 
or amount of taxes paid by the nation, 
The ſum total of this contribution is like- 
wiſe divided into two hundred and forty- 

nine parts ; and each department nominates 
as many of the deputies as it pays parts 
of the contribution . The qualifications 
of the repreſentatives, whether relative-to 
property, talents, or virtues, are left ſolely 
to be determined by the electors. The 
national aſſembly, by their legiſlative de- 
crees, have however taken care, that no 
repreſentative ſhall be in a ſtate of indi- 
gence. They have acted upon that juſt 
EE which our anceſtors acted upon, 


»Conſlitution, p. . e ee 
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of paying the repreſentative properly for 
his ſervices * ; and have not left him to pay 
himſelf, by Ilia his honour, his conſci- 
ence, and his conſtituents to a miniſter, or 
to a party. Each deputy is allowed eighteen 
livres or fifteen ſhillings a day. This ſum 
was thought ſufficient to place him in a 
ſtate of reſpectability; and it certainly is ſo, 
eſpecially if we conſider that the neceſſaries, 
conveniencies, and luxuries of life, are 
cheaper in France than in England; and 
that it is improbable any perſon ſhould 
be choſen a deputy who has not ſome pro- 
perty of his own. By this means, the 
electors are not limited in their choice to 
thoſe perſons who have a large pecuniary 
* 7. or debarred PR De | 


* 


In the reign of Edward the Third, four Chillings a | 
day were allowed for a knight of the ſhire, and two ſhil- | 
lings for a citizen or burgeſs: this was equivalent to a 
ſum of ten times the value in the preſent day. 

+ The qualification in Great Britain, for county mem- 
bers is fix hundred, and for others, three hundred a year. 
It is well known that this is frequently nominal ; and that 
many perſons ſwear to their qualifications, who in- reality, 
are not worth a ſhilling. An attempt was made in the 
Houſe of Commons, a few years ſince, to regulate this 
matter, but the different parties thought it beſt to let it 
reſt as it does at preſent. | 


thoſe 


„ 
thoſe who by their ſituation and circums - 
ſtances in life, are in a ſtate of mediocrity, 
but whoſe talents and virtues may frequent- 
ly point them out as _ beſt bog vir to 
ſerve their country. 5 

The electors (or electoral afſembl ies) 504 
chooſe the deputies to the national aflem- - 
bly, form a conſiderable body of people 
in each department, choſen by the active 
citizens. Their office is of great conſe- 
quence, as they are entruſted, not only with 
the choice of repreſentatives, but of a variety 
of other perſons who are to fill ſome of the 
moſt important offices, civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal. As no ſalary is allowed to the electors, 
and as the truſt repoſed in them is of ſuch 
conſiderable magnitude, it was judged ne- 
ceſſary that they ſniduld be ſelected from 
that claſs of citizens, who are ſo qualified 
with reſpect to property, as to raiſe them 
above thoſe temptations to which the 
laborious and the indigent are too of- 
ten ſubject *. This qualification, from its 


» Mr, Barnave, when the qualifications of electots 
were debated in the national aſſembly, obſerved, that in 
England the electors were purchaſed at all prices, from a 
place or a penſion, to a pot of beer. 
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ſmallneſs, ſeems intended to prevent ſuch 
perſons only, from becoming electors, who 
may not poſſeſs the viſible and ſettled means 
of procuring a decent livelihood ®, The 
-- electors, or electoral aſſemblies, are cho. 
ſen by the active citizens. The right of 
choice extends to every citizen who pays 
in direct taxes to government, the value 
of three days labour, or two ſhillings and 
ſixpence per annum. The active citizens 
meet, and form themſelves into primary 
aſſemblies, in the towns, or cantons where 
they reſide, and name the electors, accord» 
ing to the rules laid down in the conſtitu- 
tion T. The mode of election in the pri- 
mary and in the electoral aſſemblies is by 
ballot: an oath in the moſt Jolemn manner 
is adminiſtered, by which every elector and 
active citizen, ſwears that he has received 
neither gift, reward, or promiſe of reward, 

for his ſuffrage, and that he will vote for 
the perſon who in his judgment and con- 
Jcience, he thinks moſt worthy of his choice. 
The civic oath, by which every citizen 
ſwears to be faithful to the nation, the law, 


* Conſtitution, p. 34, 
+ Ibid. p. 34. 
"44 | | and 
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and the king, and to maintain the conſti- 
tution to the utmoſt of his power, is taken 
by the deputies, the electors and the active 
citizens “. 

The term for which the legiſlative body 
and the electoral aſſemblies are choſen is 
two years, at the expiration of which, the 
truſt of each, delegated D by the 
citizens, returns to them again ; they then 
form themſelves as before, into primary af» 
ſemblies, and proceed to a new election. 

A ſhort account of the manner of chooſ- 
ing deputies for the city of Paris, will be 
ſufficient to afford a tolerable idea of the na- 
ture of the French elections. 

The number of active citizens is upwards 
of ſeventy thouſand, Theſe are ſummoned 
by the proper officers, and by public ad- 
vertiſements, to meet in ſections, of which 
there are forty-eight. The citizens, when 
aſſembled, proceed to nominate the electors, 
according to the proportionate number to be 
choſen for each ſection. When the election 
is finiſhed, the proper officers ſummon the 
electors, who form themſelves into one body, 
and proceed to nominate the deputies to 


* Conſtitutian, p. 27. 
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the legiſlative aſſembly. The number of 
electors is upwards of nine hundred; and 
that of the deputies twenty-four. 

Such are the out-lines of the French re- 
preſentation; it is needleſs to enter into 
farther particulars * ; theſe being ſufficient 
for our purpoſe, of comparing the repre- 
ſentation of France with that of Great 
Britain; and of e the 
neceſſary concluſions. 

Previous, however, to my entering on 
the compariſon, I ſhall take the liberty of 
hazarding a few general obſervations, the 
propriety of which, I ſhall cheerfully ſub- 

mit to the judgment, and candour, of the 
reader. 1 d 0 Tun 
With reſpect to the French mode of re- 
preſentation, the national aflembly appear 
to me to have kept in view the grand prin- 
ciples they had laid down in the declara- 

tion of rights, and to have acted upon 


The reader may purſue the ſubject, by turning to the 
Conſtitution, p. 14—24, and by referring to Mr. Chriſtie's 
Letters, vol. I. Letter 4. He will find in the latter work 
the numerous and pa pable miſtakes of Mr. Burke pointed 
but. Whether theſe miſtakes proceeded from ignorance, 

or ſomething worſe, the public can be at no loſs to de- 


_ them 
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them as far, for the preſent, as was poſ- 
ſible. Whether the plan they have adopt- 
ed may not be improved, time will diſcover. 
An able defender of their general proceed 

ings, diſapproves < Of the elements of ter- 
« ritory and contribution, which enter into 
« the proportion of repreſentatives, deput- 
« ed by the various portions'of the kings 
« dom.” The reaſon he gives for his diſ- 
approbation} is, Land or money cannot 
4 be repreſented ; men only can be repre- 
« ſented ; and population alone ought to 
« regulate the number of ' repreſentatives - 
« which any diſtri&t delegates*.” Should 

this ingenious writer re- conſider the ſubject, 
he may; perhaps find, that as ſociety is at 
preſent conſtituted, territory and property, 
in a plan for equal repreſentation ought” to 
be conſidered. Although land or money © 
cannot be repreſented, yet the owners of 
it certainly may. Let it be recollected, 
that the plan of the French does not af- 
ford more power to one individual than 
to another, the rich, like the poor man, 
having only a ſingle vote ; at the ſame time 
where one part of the community are pol= 


* Mackintoſh, p. 228. 
1 | ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed as a body or diſtrict, of larger pro- 
perty than another, that part has a larger 
ſhare in the repreſentation. That thoſe 
parts of the community which have the 
greater ſhare of property, and which pay 
the greater ſhare of taxes to government, 
ſhould bear a proportionate ſhare in the 
repreſentation, appears to be founded on 
the pureſt principles of juſtice and equity ; 
The national aſſembly, by endeavouring 
* to combine together the three baſes of re- 
- «©. preſentation, extent of territory, amount 


« of population, and ſum of property, have 
« given a proof of the originality and cor- 


E rectneſs of their ideas of political cecono- 


“ my; and if their plan ſucceed, as there 
« is every reaſon to hope, they will have 
carried repreſentation farther than any 
c people have done before, and have ad- 
 « vanced it as near perfection (perhaps) 

« as the condition of man will permit“ .“ 
The qualification for an active citizen 
has been moſt ſeverely condemned, not only 
by Mr. Burke, but by his able opponent, 
in other reſpects, Mr. Mackintoſh, who thus 

expreſſes himſelf: « I cordially: agree with 


® Chriſtie, vol. I. p. 196. 


avs, * 
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« Mr. B. in reprobating the impotent and 
« prepoſterous qualification, by which the 
_« aſſembly have disfranchiſed every citizen, 
« who does not pay a direct contribution, 
equivalent to the price of three days la- 
« bour. Nothing can be more evident 
« than its inefficacy for any purpoſe but 
e the diſplay of inconſiſtency, and the vio- 
lation of juſtice . Theſe cenfures are 
followed by fome ſo ſevere on the national 
aſſembly, that I cannot but hope when the 
authour reflects on the conduct of that 
illuſtrious body, he will retract them, as 
too harſh, not to ſay as abſolutely unjuſt.  - 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that it 
is very uncandid to charge the national af- 
fembly with disfranchifing the citizens. 
They have not disfranchiſed a ſingle one. 
Hons to the exerciſe of thoſe franchiſes of 
which the people had been deprived for 
ages, or rather which there is no inſtance 
of their enjoying in fo extenfive a manner. 
In the conſideration of fo important a ſub- 
ject; it is a queſtion which it is not ealy to 
ſolve, whether it was, all circumſtances con 


* Mackintoſh, p. 226. e 
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ſidered, moſt wiſe or juſt in the national 
aſſembly to declare the right of voting uni- 
verſal, to every citizen, or to make the tri- 
fling contribution which they have, the ne- 
ceſſary qualification. I. confeſs, that ren- 
dering any pecuniary qualification abſolute- 
ly neceſlary, is ſeemingly contradictory to 
the declaration of rights ; but the warmeſt 
friend of that declaration muſt confeſs, that 
the utmoſt care is. requiſite, 1 in reſtoring to 
mankind rights which for a conſiderable 
length of time, they have not enjoyed, and 
which require to be underſtood in propor- 
tion as they are brought into exerciſe. All 
men have an equal right to the light of 
the ſun; but what ſhould; we ſay to the 
oculiſt, who would expoſe the eyes of a 
perſon newly reſtored to ſight, to the me- 
ridian ſpendour of that luminary ? All men 
are born and remain free and equal in rights; 
and every good man muſt ardently pray that 
the happy time may ſpeedily arrive, when 
flavery ſhall be completely annihilated ;: but 
the attempt to effect this at once, would be 
the moſt effectual way of defeating the no- 
ble and benevolent end propoſed. Let the 
legiſlators of the world enlighten mankind 
by vey method i in their n when ig- 
norance 
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norance is removed, ſlavery cannot lens re- 
main. In proportion as men underſtand,. 
they will claim their rights. Should the 
paſſive citizens of France, at any future pe- 
riod, demand the. exerciſe of thoſe rights 
poſſeſſed by their fellow-citizens, I. truſt 
their demand will not long be reſiſted. It 
is not improbable, that the extenſion of the 
right of election may, in the courſe of a few 
years, be the ſubject of conſideration: for 
a conſtituent aſſembly: As the people how- 
ever, are well ſatisfied, with their preſent 
mode of repreſentation, as it - promiſes to 
be productive of almoſt the greateſt good; 
as all parties agree that little practical evil can 
poſſibly reſult from the right of voting not 
being univerſally extended “; as the French 
repreſentation, even in its firſt formation, is 
the moſt perfect the world has yet ſeen; and 
as the path is laid down by which it may be 
advanced {till nearer to perfection; I think 
whoever properly takes all theſe circumſtan · 
ces into conſideration, fo far from laviſhing 
his cenſures on, the national aſſembly for not 
going far enough, will acknowledge (eſpe- 
cially in the PF, day, when, en vir 


. 4 
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tue is ſo ſcarce, and patriotiſm ſeems but 
a name in moſt countries) he can never 
ſufficiently applaud that aſſembly for going 
fo far as they have. As Britons, reflec- 
ting on the preſent ſtate of our own re- 
preſentation, we ſhould be very cautious 
how we haſtily cenſure that of our Gallic 
friends ; and when ſucha man as Mr. Burke, 
who ſeems to glory in his oppoſition to 
parliamentary reform in his own country, 
prefumes to revile the French, for not mak 
ing a perfect plan of their own, it is only 
neceſſary for a Frenchman juſt by way of 
reply, to whiſper in his ear; Thou hypo- 
« crite; firſt caſt out the beam out of thine 
« own eye, and then thou ſhalt ſee clearly 
« to caſt out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye *. 
| | With rears to the appointment of der 


+ beg hens; on tis ie, omefer ch renders Me 
Chriſtie's Remarks in bis Letters, vol. I. p. 3. They are 
the more deſerving attention, as few' perſons who have 
- written on the French revolution, have had ſuch opper= 
tunities for information as that gentleman, or are ſo well 
qualified to form a judgment in a matter concerning which: 
there has been much ſaid, with great plauſibility - on both 
ſides, by men whoſe views appear to be OY: 
reſted. 
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toral aſſemblies, or intermediate bodies, be- 
tween the active citizens and the deputies, 
it ſeems generally allowed, that this is an 
excellent method, eſpecially on the firſt re- 
ſtoration of a people to the right of elec- 
tion, for collecting the wiſdom and virtue 
of a nation. Similar plans have been for- 
merly- pointed out by theoriſts (Mr: Hume 
in particular) as the moſt perfect they could 
deviſe. The objections which have been 
ſtarted by fome few perſons, who'feem'"to 
hate pure repreſentation in any mode hat- 
ever, I do not think it worth while to no- 
tice. I have other points, and thoſe of 


licit the attention of my oountrymen. 
From the general remarks I have der 


on the French repreſentation, I proceed to 
point out ſome of its peculiar exeellencies,. . 
ſach as I hope will appear in the * 
to the reader as to the writer. | 
Tux FIR8T EXCELLENCE in tv ahhh what; | 
is; EQUALITY. The number of gleftors and 
of deputies to the legiſlature, are choſen: 
according to the moſt exact ratio. Every 
citizen is directly repreſented, who pays in 
taxes to government the very trifling ſum 
of © two ſhillings and ſixpence per annum. In- 
N equality 
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equality can never, in ſuch a plan, have foot- 
ing. Time and chance, and that variety 
of circumſtances which have made ſuch 
havock in other plans, cannot affect this. 
That inequality, and thoſe irregularities of 
which ſurely every man in Great Britain 
muſt be more or leſs ſenſible, are completely 
guarded againſt. To make us feel as we 
ought on this occaſion, let us a little re- 
flect on what is called, Britiſh repreſenta- 
tion. Our Houſe of Commons contains five 
hundred and fifty-eight members, of whom 
two hundred are elected by ſeven thouſand 
conſtituents ; ſo that a majority of theſe 
ſeven thouſand may, under certain cireum- 
ſtances, decide a queſtion againſt as many 
millions . The largeſt county in England, 

Yorkſhire, which contains near a million of 


ſouls, ſends only two niembers, while the 


ſmalleſt county, Rutland, which contains 
| ſcarce the hundredth part of the inhabit- 
ants of Yorkſhire, ſends the ſame number. 
The boroughs of Gatton, 'and Old Sarum, 
not to mention others, which have only 
®* The above ſtatement is within compaſs ; ſome writers 
have aſſerted that a majority of the Houſe of Commons is 
choſen by lels than ſeven inen WN A 
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three or four voters, ſend two members 
each; while the city of Weſtminſter, which 
contains fourteen or fifteen thouſand voters, 
has only the ſame number of members, 
two, to repreſent it. Mancheſter, one of 
our moſt flouriſhing towns, containing ſixty 
thouſand perſons, is not allowed the choice 
of a ſingle member, - Numerous inſtances 
of ſimilar inequality might be mentioned, 
but theſe are ſufficient. , The fact is, that 
about one half of the Houſe of Commons 
obtain their ſeats by popular election (in 
what manner we ſhall. preſently conſider) 
and the other half by purchaſe, or by the 
nomination of ſingle proprietors of eſtates, 
why purchaſe thoſe eſtates, for the ſake of the 
ſeats in parliament annexed to them. The 
conſequence of theſe inequalities. is, that 
while a few intereſted perſons, ſend a large 
number of repreſentatives to parliament, a 
vaſt majority of the people have No re- 
4 preſentai ive at all, nor more power or 
« concern in the election of thoſe who are 
« to make the laws, than if they were the ſub- 
6. * of the Grand Signior /. The ine 
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2 The abovs ide language of« Weite ab e N 
of England, to whoſe account of our repreſentation I have 
* 672.) | chiefly 
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quality in the number of our repreſenta - 
tives, is not the only one deſerving atten- 
tion. The inequality reſpecting the pe- 
euniary qualification of our voters, is no 
leſs remarkable. In ſome places, ſcarce any 
qualification is requiſite. . In others, it is 
ſo enormous, as to confine the right of 
election to a very ſmall number. In ſome 
towns, every pot boiler, is admitted to 
vote; in others, the moſt wealthy of the 
inhabitants are excluded. We have cities 
(fuch as Bath) containing twenty or thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, where the members 
are elected by a corporation of twenty or 
thirty perſons ; the corporators chooſe each 
other, and the inhabitants are obliged to re- 
main idle ſpectators. The county of Corn 
wall is full of corporate towns, in which a 
few perſons engroſs to themſelves the right 
of election. A freehold eſtate of forty ſhil- 
lings a year, is the qualification , 


chiefly confined myſell. I have prefeared ſuch evidence, 
as every one will allow muſt be impartial, coming from 
an enemy to a — reform. See Archdeacon 
Paley's Philoſophy, vol. II. p. 21)—18. | 

| To point out the inequalities of the Britiſh repreſenta- 
tion, and to oppoſe the reformation of them, is curious. 
Eccentricities.of a ſimilar nature in the above writer, we 
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for a county voter ; and whatever property 
a perſon may poſſeſs, if deſtitute of this par- 
ticular ſpecies, his right of voting is with- 
held. In the city of London, the great 
body of the freemen are entirely cut off, 
and the rigi.t of election is confined to 
thoſe who are members of companies or 
corporations; in which the privilege can 
not. be purchaſed under twenty or thirty 
pounds, and in few. n even for that 
ſum. 

Such is our eee and ſuch are 
its inequalities. Inequalities, which have 
ſo totally altered its original nature and 
deſign, that the Houſe of Commons, as at 
preſent conſtituted, is little more than an 
engine of corruption in the hands of the 
crown, or the miniſters of the crown, to ac- 
compliſh meaſures which are often directly 
oppoſite to the intereſts of the people, and 
calculated to promote the purpoſes of 
ambition or deſpotiſm. < They order this 
« matter better in France.” The National 
Aſſembly have fortified the conſirtutiogþ 
againſt thoſe ravages, which have been-made 
in the courſe of time, in the repreſentation of 
_ theirneighbours, The French reprelenta- 
w N 3 tion 
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jon is founded, and muſt remain firm on 
the baſis of xovaLITY. * 
- + ANOTHER EXCELLENCE in the plan w we are 

conſidering is; THE MANNER IN WHICH THE 
ELECTIONS ARE CONDUCTED, or more ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, THE MODE IN WHICH THE ACTIVE 
CITIZENS AND THE ELECTORS GIVE THEIR 
SUFFRAGES. The whole is performed by bal- 
lot. By this mode every one is left to his own 
choice; and is free on the one hand, from 
that fear of diſobliging which proves a ſnare, 
and on the other, from that hope of reward 
which tempts from duty. Election by bal- 
lot ſtrikes at the root of corruption ; bri- 
bery naturally ceaſes, becauſe the means will 
not anſwer the end. I believe no candidate 
offers a bribe to a voter, without previouſly 
having ſo mean an opinion of him, that 
he would not even offer the bribe, unleſs 
he could watch the man, and fee whether he 
voted as directed, or not. But when there 
are two or more candidates, and the ſuffrages 
of the electors are given by ballot ; ſhould. 
ither, or all the candidates be ſo weak as to 
pay a voter, he may take his reward, and 
yet give his vote for either party, juſt as he 
TOS: without a —— of detection. 
N | | It. 
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If the fellow ſhould be ſuſpected, it can be 
of no uſe to queſtion him. In ſuch a caſe, 
whether he tells truth, or lies, can only 
be known to himſelf; let him but keep 
his own counſel, and he may laugh at the 
folly of the candidates he has outwitted. 
Election by ballot, is one of the beſt me- 
thods the National Aſſembly could have de- 
viſed to preſerve the purity of election; it 
preſerves the candidate pure, by making it 
his intereſt to be ſo, and by that means pre- 
vents him from purſuing the wretched traf - 
fick ſo common at our elections, and which” 
ruins the purity, of the electors, as Wo as 
that of the elected. 7 
A THIRD EXCELLENCE in the French re- 
preſentation is; THE TERM FOR WHICH THE; 
ELECTORAL” AND THE! LEGISLATIVE ASSEM-= 
BLIES ARE CHOSEN. Two years, and two 
years only: At the concluſion of Which 
period, all the powers delegated to thoſe 
aſſemblies, revert to the citizens. This 
is a moſt excellent method to enſure 
good behaviour from public ſervants. , 
Every. repreſentative muſt have a powerful 
motive to be careful of the intereſt of the 
people, when he knows, for certain, that he 
muſt ſhortly ſurrender his truſt, and that 
N 4 his 
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his ſeat in any future legiſlature, depends 
upon his conduct in the paſt. Another 
blow is here ſtruck at the root of eorrup- 
tion. Not only feptennial bargains, but all 
bargains; are guarded againſt; for it can very 
ſeldom, if ever happen, that it ſhould be 
worth while for any man to purchaſe a truſt 
which he muſt ſo ſoon reſign. It was that 
bare-faced mnovaT1on of the preſent en- 
tury, the SEPTENNIAL ACT, that totally altered 
the nature of the Britiſh conſtitution, open 
ed wide the flood gates of corruption; and 
vrhich has proved one of the principal cauſes 
of that torrent of profligacy, which, at a ge- 
neral election, ſo over whelms the people. 
Tbe term being abſolutely fixed; and it 
not being in the power of the miniſters of 
the crown to diſſolve the legiſlatiye aſſem- 
bly; are circumſtances well deſerving no- 
tice. Where the repreſentative body is 
| elected for ſeven years, I confeſs it may be 
| neceſſary to have the power of appealing to 
| the people, delegated” to the crown; but 
4 that neceſſity ceaſes, where the term of du 
ration is only for two years. The French 
can never be taken by furpriſe, or hurried un 
to an electiun, without having proper time 
to donſider the characters and quatificatinns 
8141 kW of 
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of thoſe perſons, who are to be entruſted 
with their deareſt concerns. In Great Bri- 
tain, the miniſters of the crown have found 
out a new method (there not being ſuſfſci- 
ent methods before) to delude us. It was 
ufual to let the Houſe of Commons die, 
what is called, a natural death; but this 
has been found tp be attended with ſome 
inconveniences to modern ſtateſmen. ''The 
people, or rather that-fmall part of the peo- 
ple, who exerciſe the right of election, 
knowing the common period when their re- 
preſentatives muſt reſign their truſt, might 
in ſome inſtances, be induced to enquire, 
how they had been ſerved for the paſt, and 
who were the proper perſons to elect for 
the future. By theſe means, they might 
be led to think, examine, and judge, with 
ſome degree of ſeriouſneſs. I firmly be- 
lieve that there is nothing more dreaded 
by a corrupt politician, than that the peo- 
ple ſhould ever think for themſelves. All 
the prudent ſtateſmen of the popiſh hier- 
archy, have been peculiarly careful to pre- 
vent it. Mr. Burke, as we have already 
ſeen, thinks it the higheſt excellence of a 
conſtitution, that it cannot be comprehended 
by, common people. 


That 
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That the people therefore, may not re- 
flect, at a time when reflections may lead 
to conſequences not the moſt agreeable to 


ſtateſmen, the method now is, ſuddenly to 


diſſolve the parliament, and to hurry as 
faſt as poſſible, the new elections. The 
miniſter may previouſly, and at his leiſure, 


unknown to any but his right trufty and well 
| beloved cauſins and friends, watch circum- 


ſtances, balance advantages or diſadvan- 
tages, form his plan, fix on the proper ſea- 
fon for a diſſolution, and act accordingly. 
We had a ſtriking example of this wiſdom 
in the conduct of our miniſter, previous to 
the laſt general election, when he diſſolved 
the parliament ſix months before its natu- 


ral time . That parliament had indeed 


proved ſo very obedient and obſequious, 
that it is hardly to be doubted, but Mr. 


Dok would ave: ſhewn his __—_ and rag 


* 1 know not 00 miniſler a condo nab 
the diſſolution of parliament, does not. afford a key to one 
of the myſterious locks of Mr. Burke' 8 government. 10 Po- 
« litical reaſon is a computing principle, adding, ſubſtraQ- 


ing, multiplying, dividing, balancing between differences 
of good, in compromiſes between al and —_ 
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fection for it to the laſt moment, had it 
been prudent. But the times were critical. 
The Spaniſh quarrel had broke out; the 
vote of credit had paſſed; warlike prepara- 
tions were going forward ; ſome of our mer- 
chants and traders were already in poſſeſſion 
of profitable contracts, and many more 
were waiting on tiptoe expectation, for thoſe 
good things, which wars andrumours of wars, 
often produce. All was life and activity in 
the dock-yards, and in the towns and coun- 
ties on the ſea coaſt. Multitudes of officers 
in the army and in the navy, were looking 
up for preferment, and employment“. It 
was doubtleſs recollected, that negociations 
are very uncertain in their progreſs, and in 
their concluſion: That miniſters are ſome- 
times as weak and irreſolute, as they are at 
other times bold and determined: That 
there have been inſtances of negociations 
begun by bluſter and menace, and conelud- 
ed by flattery and crouching. At the mo- 
ment therefore when miniſterial influence, 
in the popular hemiſphere, was at its zenith, 
that was the ſuitable time for diſſolving 


7 All cheſe Aenne were not thought quite ſuffici- 
ent. Six yew poery weee Gated Laney ge 
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we parliament ; and the miniſter of the 

crown was too great a man, and too good a 
ſtatefman, to let it flip. Parliament was 
diſſoved. The event has juſtified the ex- 
periment. The difpoſition of the new Houſe 
of Commons, from'the ſpecimen afforded in 
its firſt ſeſſion, is exactly ſuch as the mini- 
ſter could wiſh. It repoſed in him confi- 
dence, that implicit confidence, to which 
his agents declared he was entitled. When 
_ Tome information was requeſted concerning 
the Spaniſh negociation ; when previous to 
voting four millions of money to defray 
the expence of the armament, it was aſked, 


| Whether there had been a neceſſity for ſuch 
an expence, or whether the negociation 


might not have been carried on in a leſs 
expenſive manner, His majeſty” s miniſ- 
*ters had no information to give the houſe.” 
The only reply we could get from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was ſome- 
thing ſimilar to ant = Mr. 8 8 Anti in 
" * office,” 
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8 The Houſe was ſo well ſatisfied 8 8 
wave 
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wave all further enquiry, and teſtified, by 
a large majority, their approbation of mi- 
niſterial conduct *, Whether the nego- 
ciation with Ruſſia will be applauded” in 
the ſame manner, remains to be decided in 
the enſuing ſeſſions . Such were the ad- 


It may appear ſingular, but it is a fact, that deſpotie 
governments, ſometimes afford that information, which is 
denied under what are called free governments. In one 
of the memorials publiſhed by the court of Spain, it is a, 
ſerted that the Spaniſh miniſter, Count Florida Blanca, 
made a propoſal to negociate with the Britiſh miniſter 
without making warlike preparations on either fide, but 
that it was rejected. Whether this is a fair ſtate of the 
Gaſe Mr. Pitt would not condeſcend to inform us. One 
thing is very plain; that the object which was the cauſe of 
the quarrel is now ſettling, as ſome people think it might 
have been originally ſettled, by commiſſioners in à counting 
houſe. As the Britiſh miniſter refuſed all kind of infor- 
mation, he muſt not be ſurpriſed if ſuſpicion continues to 
aſk, might not, at leaſt, a part of the four millions have 
been ſaved, n 
nne 

+ When I was at Paris, the Ruſſan and the Britiſh, me- 
morials were publiſhed in the French gazettes. All- that 
could be concluded from them was, that the Empreſs had 
made peace, on the ſame terms which ſhe had offered a 
twelvementh back. A conſiderable ſum of money, "has 
been expended on our part, and fifty or ſixty thouſand men 
| have been ſlaughtered on the parts of Ruſſia and Turkey, 
5 d aden Ne Such are Nr. Fern 


4 vantages 
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vantages of a ſudden diſſolution of parlia- 
ment to miniſters; but the diſadvantages 
to the people at large were proportionable. 
The friends of freedom, and of reformation, 

could not. be heard amidſt the clamour of 
parties. They had not time to collect, or 
to rally their thin and ſcattered forces. 
There were plans circulated through a part 
of the country, in which it was recommend 
ed to the electors, to fix their choice upon 
ſuch men only, as were friends to a parlia- 
mentary reform, and who would engage 
to promote that meaſure; but the elections 
were nearly over, before the plans could be 
well circulated, or properly conſidered. 
The immediate buſtle of a general elec- 
tion, allowed no time to think of the beſt 
means. of promoting the public welfare. 

In France, all theſe inconveniences are 
avoided : neither ſeptennial traffick, or 
ſudden diſſolution, can ever be practiſed. 
The deputies know the preciſe time for 
which they are ſent. The citizens know 
when that time expires, and may prepare 
for a new choice with the care that is re- 
quiſite for ſuch an important occaſion. 
Tux LAST EXCELLENCE Which I ſhall no- 


. tice in the French repreſentation is, THE 
nr i a MEANS 
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MEANS MADE USE OF TO PRESERVE TUR LE= 
'GISLATIVE BODY PURE, AND' FREE FROM con- 
RUPTION. I ſhall only mention the principal, 
which is, the excluſion of thoſe perſons who 
are in poſſeſſion of places and employments 
under the crown; who receive penſions, and 
who are ſuppoſed to poſleſs ſuch influence, 
or to be under the power of influence, ſo 
that the virtue of the legiſlature may be 
endangered. Miniſters, and other agents 
« of the executive power, removable at 
« pleaſure ; commiſſioners of the national 
« treaſury ; collectors and receivers of di- 
« rect contributions; ſuperintendants of 
« the collection, or management of indi- 
rect contributions and national domains, 
% and thoſe who under any denomination 
Whatever, are attached to the employs 
<« of the military or civil houſehold of the 
« king” —are not ſuffered, while holding 
ſuch employments, to be members of the 
legiſlature L. The members of the pre- 
« ſent national aſſenibly, and ſucceeding le- 
_ « giſlatures. cannot be advanced to the 
« miniſtry, nor receive any offices, gifts, 
« penſions, ſalaries, or nnn the 


» cli, & "uf 
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executive power, or its agents; during 
the continuance of their functions, nor 
« during two years after having finiſhed the 
« exerciſe of them. Concerning theſe 


articles, I think it muſt ſtrike every one, 


that they are moſt admirably calculated 
to prevent undue influence, and to pre- 
ſerve the legiſlature pure and uncorrupt. 
The king's miniſters, although they have 
admiſſion into the national aſſembly, have 
places aſſigned them, and are always to 
be heard when they demand it on objects 
relative to their adminiſtration, or when 
they ſhall be required to give information, 
or even on objects foreign to their admini- 


ſtration, if the aſſembly thinks fit , have no 
farther buſineſs with that body. The mem 


bers are left to their own free choice, to 
determine on all matters as their conſei- 
ences may direct. National affairs are nei- 


ther forwarded, ſuſpended, or negatived in 


the legiſlative body, by the miniſters of 
the crown, who have the buſineſs of their 


own. proper departments to attend to, and 


© oof which, by the conſtitution, they are to 


* Conſtitution, p. 53. | un 


+ Ibid. P · 66. | 
YN : confine 
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cnkite themſelves. Their time is ems - 
ployed, as it ought to be, in the fulfil» 
ling the duties of their office, and their 
abilities are without interruption devoted 
to the moſt. honourable ſervice, thoſe of 
miniſters can et be, the ron of 
their cauntry. 

If from the French, we now turn our at- 
tention to the Britiſh legiſlature, what do 
we. there behold ? The firſt object which 
ſtrikes a ſpectator is, that famous place in 
the Houſe of Commans, called the TrEAguaY 
Bency, Here we find ſeated, the firſt lord 
of the treaſury and chancellor of his ma- 
jeſty's exchequer, with, a band of placemeg, 
his chief ſupporters, on each ſide. All pub- 
lic buſineſs of importance is ſuſpended, until 
this BAT MAN makes his entrance. He is 
the grand ſuperintendant-and director of 
the. houſe; and the buſineſs of his chief 
treaſury ſecretary (amongſt other important 
objects) is to wateh, and to take care 
that his maſter has a proper maporit7 
to ſupport his meaſures. That miniſter 1s - 
reckoned the compleateſt ſtateſman, who 
by any means whatever can beſt manage 


* houfe, and have the largeſt -majority of 
0 | its 


a little farther into the Houſe of Commons, 


} 
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its members at his diſpoſal “. If we look 


we 


. * Sir Robert Walpole was excellent in this way. As 
he is the favourite miniſter of Mr. Burke, it may not be 
amiſs to give his character, as drawn by the late Lord 
Cheſterfield ; who prefaces it, by informing us, he was 
much acquainted with him, both in his public and his pri- 


vate life, and that he meant to do impartial juſtice to his 


character. After an indifferent account of his private life, 
his Lordſhip proceeds: „ He was very able as a miniſter, 
« but without a certain elevation of mind, neceſſary for 


«« great good, or great miſchief. He was both the: beſt 


« parliament man, and the ableſt manager of parliament, 


« that I believe ever lived. An artful rather than an elo- 


« quent ſpeaker ; he ſaw, as by intuition, the diſpoſition 


'«« of the houſe, and preſſed, or receded accordingly. - 80 
« clear in ſtating the moſt intricate matters, eſpecially in 
the finances, that whilſt he was ſpeaking, the moſt igno- 
<< rant thought that they underſtood what they really did 


6 not. Money, not prerogative, was the chief engine of 


.* his adminiſtration; and he employed it with a ſucceſs 


« which in a manner diſgraced humanity. + He was not, 


« jt is true, the inventor of that ſhameful method of go- 


+ verning, which had been gaining ground inſenſibly.ever 


os; et b- but with uncommon ſkill and un- 


« bounded profuſion he brought it to that perfeQion, which 


„ at this time diſhonours and diſtreſſes this country, and 


— oy 


which, if not checked (and: God knows how it can now 
.« be checked) muſt ruin it. Beſides this, powerful engine 
of government, he had a nn talent of 
« perſuading 
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we ſhall ſee an hoſt of placemen and pen 
ſioners; of dependants on the crown, and 
on the miniſters. All theſe men, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, are allowed not only 
ſeats, but votes on every occaſion ; they are 
ſo numerous, ſo connected, and 6 united, 

that any attempt to enforce meaſures which 
do not meet with their approbation, is al- 
moſt always fruſtrated. A ſecret hiſtory of 
the adminiſtrations of this country, for a 


« perſuading and working men up to his purpoſe. A hearty 
« kind of frankneſs, which ſometimes ſeemed imprudence, 
« made people think that he let them into his ſecrets, while 
« the impoliteneſs of his manners ſeemed to atteſt his ſin- 
<« cerity, When he found any body proof againſt pecuni- 
« ary tetnptations, which alas! was but ſeldom, he had 
10 recourſe to a ſtill worſe art; for he laughed at, and ridi- 
« culled all notions of public virtue, and the love of one's 
country, calling them © The chimerical ſchool-boy 
« flights of claſſical learning ;” declaring himſelf at the 
« ſame time, © No ſaint, no Spartan, no reformer,” He 
« would frequently aſk young fellows, at their firſt appear- 
"« ance in the world, while their honeſt hearts were yet 
« untainted; * Well, are you to be an old Roman? a 
% patriot ? You will ſoon come off that, and grow wiſer.” 
« And thus he was more dangerous to the morgls than to 
< the liberties of his country, to which I am-perſuaded 
'« he meant no ill in his heart.” This is the "miniſter * 
whom Mr. Burke calls Ax HONOURABLE MAN, AND 
A SOUND. Wie. (Appeal, p. 64) From all ſuch ho- 
ante men, nee 
Ciillro.l 02 century 
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E 
century paſt, and of the means the major 
part of them have uſed to preſerve the houſe 
of Commons in due order, would be a great 
euriofity, and might tend to open the eyes 
of the public, more than a thouſand argu- 
ments. It is a pity we have not a few more 
ſuch inſtructive publications, as the Diary of 
the late Lord Melcombe. In this celebrated 
performance, we have courtiers and mini- 
ſters, and their various ſchemes fairly and 

impartially expoſed to view. We there 
find what conſtitutes merit with a miniſter ; 
and are ſhewn the methods by which men 
may reach the pinnacle of miniſterial am- 
bition. His Lordſhip was himlelf a cour- 


tier and a ſtateſman, and he lets us occa- 


ſionally into the receſſes of his own heart. 
He informs us of the terms he made with 
he miniſter of that day. When ſoliciting 
a place, he took care to remind him re- 
peatedly, that . He could give his majeſty 
« ſix members for nothing,” truſting that 
the miniſter would not forget his gene- 
roſity in © offering boroughs for nothing, 
hen they were a commodity ſo particu- 
_ < larly marketable: at the ſame time, he 

gives us in part to underſtand the meaning 
of ſuch an expreſſion, 1 ſaw (ſays his 


% 


1 | 
Lordſhip) the Duke of Neweaſtle, and told 
„ him that in theſe matters [eleftions]thoſs 
« who would take money I would pay, and 
„not bring him a bill; thoſe that would not 
« take mimey, he-muſt pay, and I recommend- 
« ed my two parſons of Bridgewater and 
« Weymouth, Burroughs and Frank{n. He 
« entered into my views very cordially, and 
« afſared me that they ſhould have the firſt 
« crown. livings that ſhould be vacant in 
their parts, if we would look ont and 
« ſend him the firſt intelligence *. But 
we muſtleave paſt adminiſtrations, and con» 
fine ourſelves to the preſent. Whether we 
ſhall ever have the Diary publiſhed of the 
Heaven born miniſter, now at the head of the 
treaſury, is uncertain. From his publick 
meaſures we may do him the juſtice to aſe | 
* Lord Melcombe's Diary, p. 256. 1 juſt remark by 
the way, that if my readers ſhould haye any doubt as to 
the meaning of a phraſe which has been of late very fa- 
ſhionable, Alliance between church and fate, the above quota- 
tion may explain-it to them, and let them a little into the 
nature and uſefulneſs of that alliance. It is no wonder 
that ſuch ſtateſmen as Meſſrs. Pitt and Burke ſhould be highs. 
church-men ; or that they ſhould conſider our preſent church 
eſtabliſhment, not only as convenient, but as efſential to 
the ſtate,” and ſhould paſs fuch extravagant encomiums 
upon it, as the one has in his ſpeeches, and the other in 
| his writings. Ba 
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ſert that no miniſter has ever taken better 
care of himſelf, and his friends, or had the 
members of the Houſe more at command, 
or more extended the influence of the crown. 
It is only neceſſary to mention the enor- 
mous encreaſe of the peerage * ; the con- 
tinual encroachments of the exciſe laws 4; 

the 


* Fifty peers have been created during the prefent ad- 
miniſtration, a greater number in eight years, than were 
created the twenty-three preceding years of the ' preſent 
reign. Blackſtone remarks, as an extraordinary -occur- 
rence, that © That once in the reign of Queen Anne, there 
« was an inſtance of creating no leſs than twelve peers to- 
«« pether; in contemplation of which, in the reign of king 
« George I. a bill paſſed the Houſe of Lords, for limit- 
ing the number of the peerage. This was thought by 
«« ſome to promiſe a great acquiſition to the conſtitution, 
« by reſtraining the prerogative from gaining the aſcen- 
« dant in that auguſt aſſembly, by pouring in at pleaſure 
an unlimited number of new-created lords. But the bill 
« miſcarried in the Houſe of Commons, whoſe 
members were deſirous to keep the avenues to the other 
% houſe as open and eaſy as poſlible.” Comm. vol. I. 
p-. 157. If the creation of twelve peers created ſo much 
uneaſineſs in the nation, as in the opinion of many to 
render a bill neceſſary, to limit the peerage ; what ought 
the creation of fifty to do? I ſhall ſay nothing concerning 
the fifteen baronets, which have lately been made at a batch; 
but let their patents lie (as the Lord Chancellor Rp 
7 quietly on the ſhelf. 

The rigour and arbitrary proceedings of exciſe laws 
4 . 3 free nation. 
25 6 ts 
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the large additions made toour peace eſtab- + 
liſhment +: theſe, not to mention other in- 

ces, afford ſufficient proofs of the ſkill 
of the miniſter, in encreaſing his power and 
influence, eſpecially in the legiſlative body. 
His abilities likewiſe, with thoſe of his trea- 
ſ ury WF; 1 in electioneering. ought not 


6 The officer have a power of entering ab ſearching the 
<< houſes of ſuch as deal in exciſeable commodities, at any 
hour of the day, and in many caſes, of the night like- 
«« wiſe: and the proceedings in caſe of tranſgreſſions are 
« ſo ſummary and ſudden, that a man may be convicted in 
« two days time in the penalty of many thouſand pounds, 
« by two commiſſioners or juſtices of the peace; to the 
« total excluſion of trial by jury, and diſregard of the com- 
« mon law. From its firſt original, to the preſent time, 
«« its very name, EXCISE, has been odious to the people af 
England; and no friend to his country would wiſh the 
« liſt of exciſcable articles encreaſed.” Such was the lan- 
guage of Judge Blackſtone, twenty years fince. (Comm. 
vol. I. p. 319. 320.) What would this diſtinguiſhed 
lawyer have ſaid, had he lived to witneſs the paſlive tame- 
neſs of his countrymen, under the preſent adminiſtration ; 
when not only the exciſe laws have been conſiderably ex-. 
tended, but when a hint has been given by one of the 
miniſters (Mr. D.) of the propriety of a general exciſe, as 
the beſt means of improvſy the revenues of the country? - 
+ I ſhall ſay nothing reſpecting the increaſe of expence 
attending our peace eſtabliſhment. . It is a common ob- 
ſervation, that ſuch has been the promotion of admirals of 


late, N- any WIT have an admiral to 12 


every ſhip of the line. 
0 4 


a 


10 paſs unnoticed. Other miniſters may „ 


have been ſuſpected of ſimilar doings, but the 
preſent firſt lord of the treaſury, and his 


ſecretary, have their electioneering honours - 


blazoned in a court of juſtice. By a late 
trial, not only the preſent, but future ages 
may learn, that the ſecretary of the trea- 
ſury did, in the preſence of the miniſter, 
hire the owner of a public houſe, to en- 
gage in a Weſtminſter election, on the ſide 
of the court candidate; that an exchequer 
fine, lexied for a breach of the laws, was 

— as a recompence to the publi- 
can, for engaging heartily in the cauſe 3 with 
other facts equally honourable “. Such 
tricks as theſe, thus publicly expoſed, would 
at ſome former periods, have made a mini- 
ſer almoſt aſhamed to look, the repreſen- 
tatives'of the nation in the face; but our 
pPreſent members will, it is preſumed, be too 
polite to make even the eaſt enquiry into 


„ n of George Ab, Air. Ac hes been u meer 


Aurpriſe, how Mr. Pitt, to whom all parties will allow the 


. praiſe of being (in his way) a ¶ ſummate politician, could 
ſuffer an electioneering diſpute with apublican, to be brought 
into Weſtminſter-hall, . Report ſays, it was done to deter- 

mine a variety of ſimilar diſputes. If this is not the caſe, it 

thews that the miniſter has that opinion of the people, as to 

. can bear any . 

84 the 
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che conduct of a man, to whom they appear 
to have reſigned their underſtandings, and 
in whom they have placed implicit confidence, 
In France the whole ſyſtem is different. 
Miniſters, and their agents are not ſuffered 
to interfere in the election of the deputies: 
they are not ſuffered to vote in the aflem+ 
bly; and ſhould they dare to aſſume ſuch 
airs, or perform ſuch feats as the mini- 
ſters of this country, they would loſe, in all 
bility, not only their places, but their 
heads in the bargain. 

As the National Aſſembly have 9 
ed to preſerve the repreſentatives of the na · 
tion free from the influence of the crown, or 
the miniſters of the crown on the one hand; 
they have taken equal care to preſerve chem 
from popular influence on the other. They 
have expreſsly guarded againſt that republi - 
can ſentiment which has been too haſtily 
adopted by ſome worthy people in this coun- 
try; namely, that a member is bound on all 
occaſions, to obey the inſtructions of his con- | 
ſtituents; a ſentiment which tends to de- 
ſtroy the noble freedom that ſhould reign 
in the breaſt of a legiſlator ; deſtitute of 
which, he may, in certain caſes, be leſt 
without honour or conſcience, and com- 


| palled 


| Fas rel 
| pelled to do what he may judge tends 
materially to injure. his country. The 
French conſtitution declares, the — 1 | 
« tatives named in the departments, ſhall 
* not be repreſentatives of a particular 
4 department, but of the whole nation; 
and no mandate can be given them *.“ 
Had this ſentiment properly prevailed in 
this country, I ſhould not have had the 
mortification of ſeeing the ridiculous fitua- 
tion, in which ſome worthy members were 
placed laſt year, on the famous debate con- 
cerning the Teſt Act. They aroſe! and 
ſpoke in favour of the repeal, but cloſed - 


their ſpeeches with declaring, that. they 


ſhould vote againſt it, becauſe their conſti- - 
tuents had ordered them. What conſtitu- 
ents, we may aſk, muſt thoſe be, whe com- 
pel their members to vote againſt their con- 
ſciences? Let the enemies of the repeal, 
ho not only in this, but in other inſtances, 
acted contrary to the ſpirit of our conſtitu- 
tion; let them, if they can, produce actions 
of a ſumilar nature, on the ſide of their * 
ponents. 
From the compariſon which l have drawn 
between the French and the En as repre- 


_* Conſtitution, p. 34, 3 | 
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ſentation, I have little doubt but every 
impartial reader will ſee the neceſſity of 
adopting, at leaſt, ſome of the principles of 
the former, in the latter. Should any one 
heſitate cn the ſubject, I muſt requeſt his 
attention, while I conſider the nature of a 
general election in one eountry, and in the 
other. Some of the enemies of a parlia- 
mentary reform, have objected to the ex- 
tending the right of voting, becauſe of the 
riot and confuſion which may attend po- 
pular elections. The ſame objection might 
with the ſame propriety be urged againſt 
every popular election. But we may be 
aſſured, that where any riot or confuſion 
takes place, it is owing to the want of a 
proper mode, by which electors, however 
numerous, might freely, and yet peaceably 
give their ſuffrages. I was lately at a ge- 
neral election at Paris, at a time when con- 
fuſion of ſome ſort might have been ex- 
pected, government being in a ſtate of de- 
rangement, and the conſtitution not being 
finiſhed. Upwards of ſeventy thouſand 
citizens exerciſed the right of voting. By 


dividing the city into ſections, and, by va- 


rious excellent regulations, notwithſtand- 
ing the election laſted upwards of a month, 
. al 
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all was peace; and order reigned univer- 
fally, - So far fromriotiag and drunkenneſs, 
there was not even that conviviality, with- 
out which we know not how to conduct an 
election in England. My good focial 
friends, with whom 1 have canvaſſed in this 
country, will pity me when I inform them, 
that although I was a little active in my 
enquiries with the citizens and electors of 
Paris; although there were twenty-four - 
deputies elected, I could not find one who 
gave an election dinner ; nor was I able to 
diſcover one open houſe, where I could 
mingle with the citizens, and fit down to 
a bottle of wine, to drink fucceſs to a fa- 
vourite candidate. The truth is, the French 
are not fond of their repreſentatives .pur- 
chaſing their ſeats, for fear they ſhould af- 
terwards reimburſe themſelves, by ſelling 
their conſtituents. A general election is 
therefore begun, carried on and completed, 
without expence. throughout the kingdom. 
It is with reluctanoe that I now turn to 
ga general election in England; where, all 
circumſtances conſidered, it is a matter f 
doubt, whether the ſeptennial exerciſe of 
Hur rights, is a curſe, or a bleſſing. Every 
one muſt agree, that in a moral Point of 
| | view, 
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view, nothing can be more alarming, or 
more diſgraceful, than the conduct of can- 
didates and electors, at ſuch a period. That 
corruption, which during the continuance 
of the Houſe of Commons is a ſtanding 
pool, now ſwells, and ruſhes forth, in a 
mighty, reſiſtleſs, overflowing torrent. Mi- 
niſters, and candidates, and voters, are 
boyght and fold, as truly, and'as literally, 
as horſes, oxen, and ſwine, in Smithfield. 
market . Thoſe perſons who have pur- 
chaſed eſtates (ſold ſomẽtimes by public 
auction) with valuable contingencies, alias 
boroughs, annexed to them, now riſe into 
importance. The grand buſineſs of the 
miniſter of the crown, and his agents, is to 
ſecure as many boroughs as poſſible; and 

if a borough-holder will ſell himſelf to ad- 

vantage, now is the time. There are cer- 
tain perſons, called jobbers, whoſe buſineſs 


* When our -ſiateGnen N fact, it is 
hoped that they will not uſe ſuch inſolent Janguage, as they 
ſometimes do, when ſpeaking of the pꝰople; calling them, 
Scum of the earth, fwiniſh multitude, &c. For although it 
muſt be confeſſed the middling and the lower claſſes of + 

people are too apt to imitate their fuperiours; yet it is g 


nerally in conſequence of ſtrong temptation, and 2 bad ex. 
ample, It is the practice of Satan to entice men t6 fin, to 


render them like himſelf, and afterwards to reproach them. | 
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it is to watch the market, and to give in- 
formation accordingly. The prices are 
various, according to the parties, or ſitua- 

tions of the different traders. The late Lord 
Cheſterfield having met with a diſappoint- 
ment from ſome Great man, who had pro- 
miſed him a ſeat for his ſon Mr. Stanhope, 
Vrites to the latter as follows; Since 
_ « that (diſappointment) I have heard -no 
« more of it; which made me look out for 
« ſome venal borough: and I ſpoke to a 


e borough- jobber, and offered five and 


« twenty hundred pounds for a ſecure ſeat 
«in parliament ; but he laughed at my 
« offer; and ſaid, that there was no ſuch 
„ thing as a borough: to be had now; for 
that the rich Eaſt and Weſt. Indians had 
* ſecured them all, at the rate of three thou- 
e {and pounds at leaſt ; but many at four 
*« thouſand ; and two or three that he knew 
8 at five thouſand.” — -. | 
In another letter his Lordſhip writes, | 
Elections here have been carried to a de- 
= gree of frenzy hitherto unheard of ; that 
- « for the town of Northampton has coſt the 
* contending parties, at leaſt thirty thouſand 
he pounds a ve, and has ſold his 
„ borough 
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e borough, of to two members for 
« nine thouſand pounds *. As to our cor- 
porations, where the choice is made by 
twenty or thirt y perſans, the buſineſs. is 
generally ſettled in a pretty, ſnug, quiet 
manner. There are generally two or three 
active perſons (the clergy are clever men 
at electioneering of all kinds—cxurcn: and 
srarE I) who ſettle the buſineſs for the reſt, 
The majority of the members of theſe cor- 
Porations, are commonly purchaſed before 
hand. Thoſe gentlemen, who by perſonal fa- 
vours, or by favours to ſome brother, or cou- 
ſin, or relation of the electors, can oblige the 
moſt extenſively, are ſure of their ſeats with- 
out farther trouble, Some of theſe corpo- 
rations -barter their independence, as much 
as they poſlibly can, by. chooſing their 
repreſentatives for corporators; although 
there are reſpectable inhabitants much bet- 
ter qualified to manage the affairs of the 
town, than men who have no connection 


Lend Cheſterfield's Letters, vol. IV. p. 269. 254. 
It is the practice of gentlemen, under certain circumſtances 
to reſign their ſeats. In ſuch caſe the miniſter is ready to 
purchaſe, or to, give an equivalent for ſuch reſignation. 
See a tranſaction of this kind, in the work juſt referred to, 
vol. IV. p. 218. | 
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with it, but what is diſgraceful ; and who 
only viſit it twice or thrice in ſeven years, 
juſt to keep up a proper acquaintance with 
their worthy and independent conſtituents, 
As to our popular elections for towns, ci- 
ties, and counties, when a conteſt takes 

place, what ſeenes do they generally pre- 
ſent ? Candidates degrading themſelves by 
practiſing all ſorts of meanneſs, and elec- 
tors equally degrading themſelves by prac= 
tiſing all forts of vice; the former often 
ruin their fortunes, the latter their virtue, 
and both their characters. Canvaſſing, ca- 
rouſing, intoxication, rioting, bribery, lying, 
and perjury, deprave and debauch the mos 
rals of the community. Here we behold 
Britons transformed into brutes, or rather 
into ſomething worſe than brutes: men 
endowed with reaſon, underſtanding, and 
conſcience, and profeſling Chriſtianity, 1 fink- 
ng below the beaſts that periſh . The 
vorthieſt 


1 The luxury, riot, debauchery, luſt, and madaefs of 
the preſent age, can never be painted in eolours equal to 
« the life: our language hath no words, nor powers equal 
to the ſubject, nor is there a language in the world 


00 Kere eee a new one ought to bt 
made on purpoſe that has phraſes, images, and energies 
« that were never known before; and even then, the 
» „ keenneſs 
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worthieſt part of the community are often 
contaminated. Inflamed by party heat; 
family feuds, and almoſt irreconcilable dit- 
ferences are engendered between thoſe who 3 


once lived in harmony, friendſhip: and af- 5 


fection, the one with the other. Theſe cir- | 
cumſtances conſidered, it is not ſurpriſing, 

that the inhabitants of ſome of our largeſt 
towns, ſhould quietly acquieſce in the de- 

privation of their right of chooſing repre- | 
ſentatives, or, that in other towns where a 

conteſted election, on account of its compli- 
cated evils, is deprecated as much almoſt as 
the peſtilence: the people ſhould leave their 
repreſentatives to be choſen by the leaders 
of parties only, noblemen who have moſt in- 


tereſt, and who ſettle the buſineſs between EH | 


themſelves; by which means the people re- 
main, in fact, without any choice at all. The 2 
city of Weſtminſter, at the laſt election, af- | 


Fords a ſtriking illuſtration of this ſubject. 3 


« keenneſs ofa Jurenal the imaginative powers of aMil- 
« ton, and the force and grandeur of a Young united, 
% would be all too weak to form an eloquence and lan- 

««, guage equal. to our crimes.” If any one ſhould think 
Ne too highly coloured, he has only to look at a 
general election. 0 1101 3% C083 L. 
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In order to avoid a ſimilar conteſt to that 


of the preceding year, in which the differ- 
ent candidates and their friends, had ſpent 
upwards of eighty thouſand pounds ; and 
riot had ended in murder ; a compromiſe 
was agreed to by the heads of the parties, 
which might be termed diſgraceful, had 
it not prevented a diſgraceful election ®. 


Compromiſes of à ſimilar kind, are fre- 


quently ſettled by the ariſtocratick leaders 
in different counties; and whether the peo- 
ple are right or wrong in ſubmitting to ſuch 


compromiſes, I am at a loſs to determine. 


Having thus given a fair and impartial, 
though imperfect ſketch, of the French and 
the Engliſh repreſentation ; I hope my 
readers are convinced of the neceſſity of our 
ſofar following the exam ple of our neigh- 
bours, as to endeavour to procure an equal 


repreſentation of the * ; a Houſe of 


* See Mr. Fox's Speech to the electors of Weſtminſter 
on the above occaſion. He ſtates the expence of the 
election, on the part of Lord John Townſend, in the 
year 1789, at forty thouſand pounds. It may be very 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the expence was not leſs on the 
Tide of the court candidate Lord Hood; eſpecially as it is 
now known he was ſupported by the Secretary of the Fra- 
. W 


Commons 
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Commons which may be ſomething more 
than an inſtrument of corruption, holding 
cout to the people the name of liberty, and 
leaving them almoſt deſtitute of the reality. 
If what I have related is true, and let any 
one deny it it he can, our repreſentation, as 
it is called, is little elſe than a ſemblance, 
a form, a theory, a mockery; a ſhadow, if 
not a nuiſance. Stateſmen, however are of 
a different opinion. Mr. Burke has the ef- 
frontery to declare, © That our repreſenta 
tion has been found perfectly adequate 
to all the purpoſes for which a repre- 
« ſentation of the people can be deviſed or 
<« defired. I defy,” adds he, © the enemies 
« of our conſtitution ' to ſhew the con- 
7*” Without allowing myſelf to he 
what Mr. Burke is pleaſed to call an enemy 
to the conftituticn, although I aman enemy 
to the abominations which have almoſt ſub- 
verted it from its original nature, I beg 
leave to repeat what I aſſerted ooncerning 
Aa general election; that it is a matter bf 
dbubt whether the Houſe of Commons, all 
cireumſtances confidered, is a blefſing or a 
curſe to the nation. he: we, "op been 
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« found perfectly adequate to all the pur- 
« poſes for which a repreſentation can be 
« deviſed or defired” by ſtateſmen like Mr. 
'B. It may, in other words, have been the 
grand theatre of corruption, where the 
principal actors were devoted to the will 
of the miniſter, and ready as occaſion might 
offer, to ſacrifice the deareſt intereſts of the 
people; to ſerve the purpoſes of the court, 
or the ambition of a faction. What a pa- 
triot of the laſt reign, Sir John St. Aubin, 
aſſerted reſpecting our repreſentation, is ſo 
juſt, that I cannot but wiſh the ſame lan- 
- guage was repeated in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and out of it, till it had its proper 


effect. Speaking of Charles the Second, 
he obſerved; This. king naturally took 
s a ſurfeit of parliaments in his father's 
time, and was therefore extremely de- 
ſirous to lay them aſide: but this was 
a ſcheme impracticable. However in ef- 
r fect he did ſo, for he obtained a parlia- 
ment, which by its long duration, like an 
« army of veterans, became ſo exactly diſ- 
4 ciplined to his own meaſures, that they 
knew no other command, but from that 
« perſon who gave them pay. This was a 
« moſt ſafe, and moſt ingenious way of en- 


02 2 4 « ſlaving 
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« ſlaving a nation. It was very well known 
« that arbitrary power, if it was open and 
« ayowed, would never preva il here; the 
people were amuſed with the ſpins 
« form of their ancient conſtitution; it 
« exiſted indeed in their fancy; but like a 
mere phantom, had no ſubſtance nor 
« reality in it; for the authority, the dig- 
« nity of parliaments were | wholly loſt. 
« This was that remarkable: parhament,' 
« which ſo juſtly obtained the name of the 
« penſion parliament ; and was the model 
« from which I believe, ſome later parlia- 
« ments have been exactly copied.” Whe- 
ther the orator, from one of whoſe ſpeeches,” 
the above extract is taken, was endued with 

a ſpirit of prophecy or not, I ſhall by mo 
means pretend to determine; but certainly 
what he oonjectured concerning future 
times, was not very far from the truth. 
If a miniſter ſhould ever gain a corrupt 
« familiarity with our boroughs; if he ſhould 


« keep a regiſter of them in his cloſet; and 


by ſending down his treaſury mandates, 
* ſhould-procure a ſpurious repreſentation 
c of the people, the offspring of his cor- 


40 ruption, who will be at all des ready to 


C $14 J 
“ tory meaſures of his adminiſtration, and, 
e even to vote every crude indigeſted dream. 
*« of their patron into a law; if the main 
* tenance of his power ſhould become the 
« ſole object of their attention, and they: 
« ſhould be guilty of the moſt violent: 
« breach of parliamentary truſt, by giving 
e the king a diſcretionary liberty of taxing 
* the people, the laſt fatal compliment 
they can pay to the crown If this 
« ſhould ever be the unhappy condition of 
« this nation; the people indeed may com- 
« plain ;. but the doors of that place where 
« their. complaints ſhould be heard, will 
« for ever be ſhut againſt them.” It ĩs true 
the Houſe of Commons has not yet given 
the King the diſcretionary liberty of taxing: 
the people, -nor are the doors of the houſe 
yet ordered to- be ſhut againſt their com- 
plaints: but theſe laſt ſtages of corruption 
_ excepted, nothing was imagined by this 
celebrated ſpeaker, but —_ has been ** 
realized, _ 
lt would be no difficult matter to ſhew, 
that the Houſe of Commons, in its preſent 
ſtate, ſo far from being Perfectly adequate 
* to all the purpoſes for which a repreſen- 


| NE NY de- 
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« fired,” is ſcarcely adequate to any one of 
thoſe purpoſes. If a repreſentation | has any 
proper end in view, it muſt be this, that 
the voice: of the people ſhould be fairly 
expreſſed, or in other words, that The. 
« Jaw ſhould be the expreſſion of the ge- 
« neral will.” Proofs might be given to 
ſhew that a modern Houſe of Commons, ſo, 
far from attending to the voice of the peo- 
ple, often acts diametrically oppoſite to it. 
I ſhall mention a recent inſtance to ſhew 
with what contempt that houſe has treated 
publick opinion, on a queſtion in which, 
the -honour, the Juſtice, and the huma- 
nity of the Britiſh. empire, was moſt ma- 
terially involved; I mean the queſtion re- 
lative to the abolition of the ſlave trade. It 
is ſcarce neceſſary to mention the warmth, 
with which, to the honour of the people, 
this buſineſs was taken up, as ſoon as the 
proper evidence was laid before them. The 
table of the Houſe of Commons was cover»! 


ed. with, petitions from, all pans. ab... 


kingdom, praying for a total abolition of a 
trade, which had long diſgraced: us as a na- 
tion, but the enormity, of which we had 
not before conſidered. The privy council 
e into the ſubject, and the evidence 


P 4 was 
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was ſtrong in favour of the abolition. © The 
Houſe of Commons appointed a committee, 
which ſtill more throughly inveſtigated the 
buſineſs: the evidence of the committee ſerv- 
ed to ſtrengthen that of the privy council, 
and the friends to the abolition hoped the 
happy period was approaching. when juſ- 
tice would be done, in ſome meaſure, to 
our unhappy fellow - oreatures in the Weſt 


Indies, and on the coaſt of Africa; and 


that the trade of enſlaving and murdering 


our brethren of mankind, which we had 


carried on for centuries, would at laſt be 

completely annihilated. . After the fulleſt 
inveſtigation, the queſtion was brought for- 
ward in the laſt ſeſfion of parliament. Every 


honeſt man who read the debates on that 


occaſion; muſt confeſs, that all the argu= 


ments, all the eloquence, all the juſtice; all 
che humanity, were entirely for tlie abolition. 


The miniſter of the crown made a tolerable | 


| ſpeech; to ſhew the policy of the meaſure; 
hut as it did not promiſe him any acqui- 


ſition of power, he acted juſt as he had done 


a few years before, reſpecting a parliamen- 
tary reform; he merely ſpoke, without uſing 
any of his common infjuenoe on the occaf,-nn.. 
And what was the reſult of the debate 
„ | + 1 N 
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Io the eternal infamy of that houſe; 1 
intereſt of a few individuals prevailed over 
every other conſideration, Only eighty- 
eight perſons were found, who deſerved to 
de called Men; and the queſtion for the 
abolition was loſt, by nearly a majority of 
two to one. So ſteeled were the hearts of 
ſome of the members, that they abſolutely 
laughed at the relation of cruelties, which 
ought to have drawn from them tears of 
blood. No wonder that a ſpeaker on that 
r e one of the few found faithful 

“among the faithleſs, declared that he was 
aſhamed of being a member of the Bri- 
tiſh ſenate *. I will add, that as the en- 
ormities of the trade are fairly expoſed to 
publick view; as no arguments can be 
brought to juſtify it, but will equally juſtify | 


the plunderer, the highwayman, and the 


murderer ; we ought to be aſhamed of the 
name of Britons, as long as we continue a 
traffick the moſt wicked and infernal that 
ever difgraced the human race. But it is 
not to be ſuppoſed the people will quietly 
fuffer it to continue. They may Teſt for the 
" preſent, i in the aſſurances which have been 


© Mr. William Smith, © 
| 8 
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given them, that che queſtion ſhall be re- 
newed in the enſuing ſeſſions. Mr. Wil- 
berforee and Mr. Fox, not to mention others, 
whoſe zeal for the oppreſſed will ever ren- 
der their names dear to the friends of hu- 
manity, ſtand pledged, never to forſake the 
at] cauſe in which they have ſo nobly 
In the mean time, it is the duty 
of every 1 e. to ſhe his abhorrence 
of the trade by all the means in his power. 
As the Weſt India planters are reſolved to 
continue their old ſyſtem of cruelty, which 
can alone render the freſh. importation of 
ſlaves neceſſary, I ſincerely rejoice that aſ- 
ſaciations are forming for the purpoſe of 
diminiſhing the conſumption of Weſt India 
produce; and that many have reſolved no 
longer to purchaſe an article, the cultiva- 
tion of which is the cauſe of the greater 
part al the cruelties inflicted on the ſuffer» 
ing- negroes, I mean the article of ſugar. 
When we conſider that every ounce of it is, to 
uſe an expreſſion of Dr. Franklin's, srERPRD 
IN BLOOD, it is time we ſhould relinquiſh the 
guilty luxury. I cannot forbear adding 
on this ſubject, that as long as the trade 
is continued, we have reaſon to fear that 
heaven bas ſome dreadful judgments in 

| ſtore 
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ſtore to puniſh us. for our wickedneſs. We 
cannot any longer plead ignorance. Should 
therefore, the thunderbolts of Dy 
WRATH, be hurled upon our iſlands: ſhould 
the ALMIGHTY AVENGER of the oppreſſed 
blaſt our Weſt India poſſeſſions in one 
everlaſting deſtruction; ſhould the ruin of 
the Britiſh empire be thus accelerated; it 
is nothing more than our crimes give us 
reaſon to expect. We already find the 
guilty frightened. A ſpirit of reſiſtance 
having ſhewn itſelf amongſt the negroes 
in the French iſlands, the Britiſh "mers 
chants and. planters are alarmed, leſt a 
ſimilar ſpixit of reſiſtance ſhould ariſe in : 
our own. Nothing but the fear that the 
wretched negroes, from that habitual igno- 
rance and ſlavery in which they have paſſed 
their lives, may not know how to make the 
proper uſe of their liberty; nothing but 
this conſideration, prevents-every-good man' 
from wiſhing ſucceſs to all inſurrections he 
may hear of 1 in the Welt Indies, French ber 


Engliſh. 


I ſhall:make-no apology for the ES 4 
have difcovered on this ſubject ; - Sar 
In ſuch a cauſe tis impious to be calm l- D 


It any. perfon ſhould think 1 have uſed a ſingle : 
preſſion on this ſubject which borders on undue warmth, 1 
have 
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I have ſelected one proof only amongſt 
numbers; but which evidently ſhews, that 


have only to requeſt him to peruſe the AbſtraR of the 
Evidence of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, 
(a thin octavo, printed for Phillips, George-yard) recollect- 
ing aſter he has peruſed it, that the committee ſuppreſſed 
part of the evidence, becauſe it was too horrible to lay be- 
fore the public. Well might Mr. Fox (whoſe ſterling 
goodneſs and integrity on the occaſion are more to be ad- 
mired than even his matchileſs| — plainly tell 
ſome of the gentlemen of his own party, as well as others, 
that the man who could, after reading ſuch evidence, vote 
for a continuance of the trade, muſt have either a weak 
head, or a depraved heart, and poſſeſs nerves of which he 
could have no conception, Mr. Paley juſtly" intimates, 
that a legiſlature which had ſupported the {lave-trade, was 
not fit to be entruſted with the management of the Britiſh 
empire. If his intimation was applicable before the late 
evidence was produced, with how much greater force muſt 
it apply at preſent, The publick are under unſpeakable 
obligations to the ſociety for aboliſhing the trade, for the 
zeal and induſtry with which they have hitherto proceeded. 
There is however one thing they have omitted; that is, 
ie procuring and publiſhing a liſt of thoſe— I know not 
what to call them, who voted againſt the abolition. I 
hope no party attachments will prevent ſuch a liſt from 
being produced, as the publick ought. to ſet a black mark 
on every name contained in it. Among the ſpeakers on 
that fide, the hvery of London will recolle&, with becom- 
ing indignation, Mr. Bxooxs WATSON, who gave this 
as a reaſon why he could not conſent to aboliſh the trade ; 
* Becauſe the tiegroes conſumed the refuſe of our filh- 
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our repreſentatives have no regard whatever 
to the opinion of the people. -, 
I now, therefore, moſt earneſtly. hope, 
that my countrymen will conſider the im- 
portance, and. the. neceſſity of that great 
national meaſure, which is the only one to 
prevent our ruin; A. PARLIAMENTARY | RE- 
FORM. In urging this meaſure, I only act 
in character as a Briton, and as a friend to 
the Britiſh conſtitution, It was the deſign 
of our anceſtors to hand down to poſterity, 
a repreſentation which ſhould fairly convey 
the ſenſe of the people, and that the choice 
of reprelentativgs ſhould be frequently ex- 
erciſed. I might eaſily prove this afſertian |, 
by a reference to our beſt political writers, 
and hiſtorians. I ſhall, however, confine 
myſelf to the ſame reſpectable and impar- 
tial authority, 1 appealed to in the laſt 


« eries. Was this man reſcued; in his youth, Amed 


miraculouſiy, from the jaws of a ſhark, in order that he 


might ſupport a trade which makes men worſe than ſhatks 
to thouſands of their fellow-creatures ! . hab to oper 6 

Some of the members who diſgraced themſelves on the 
above occaſion, promiſed to bring in a bill to-regulate the 
trade. They have not yet done it. When they da, I 
hope the title will be, Ax ACT TO'REGULATE ROBBERY, 
- PLUNDER abs enen AND MUR- 
e rr „ era 
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chapter, whoſe evidence will fully juſtify 
me in what I have advanced. In his ac- 

count of the Britiſh repreſentation, he thus 
exprefles himſelf: The commons conſiſt 
* of all ſuch men of any property in the 
kingdom, as have not ſeats in the Houſe - 
* of Lords; every one of which has a voice 
*in parliament, either perſonally, or by 
_ © his repreſentative. In a free ſtate, every 
<< man who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought 
vc to be, in ſome meaſure, his own governor, 
and therefore a branch at leaft of the le- 
* viflative power ſhould reſide in the wol 
© Bopy of the people: and this power, when 
« the'territories of the ſtates are ſmall, and 
its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be exer- 
« ciſed by the people in their aggregate or 
collective capacity, ag was wiſely ordained 
in the petty republics of Greece, and the 
< firſt rudiments of. the Roman ſtate. But 
this will be highly inconvenient when 
the public territory is extended to any 
« conſiderable degree, and the number of 
« citizens encreaſed In ſo large a ſtate as 
* ours it is therefore very wiſely. contrived, 
that the people ſhould do that hy their 
* repreſentatives, which it is impracticable 
to perform in perſon; repreſentatives, 


« choſen 
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a „ choſen by a number of minute and ſepa- 
« rate diſtricts, wherein all the voters are, 
« or eaſily may be diſtinguiſhed. In our 
 *« conſtitution, only ſuch voters are entirely 
excluded, as can have no will of their 
«© own :. there is hardly a free agent to be 
« found, but what 1 is entitled to a vote in 
« ſome place or other in the kingdom. 
„This is the ſpirit of our conſtitution : not 
« that I aſſert it is in fact ſo perfect as 1 
have endeavoured to deſcribe it; for if 
any alteration might de wiſhed or ſuggeſt- 
« ed in the preſent frame of parliaments, it 
_« ſhould be in favour of a more complete 
« repreſentation of the people L. 
This was the language of a law profeſſor, 
delivering his ſentiments before the univer- 
fity of Oxford. Although he was conſciotts 
of the defects in our repreſentation, it is 
not to be wondered, confidermg his fitua- 
tion, that he did not uſe firopger language. 
Comparing What he ſays, concerning the 
nature and ſpirit of our conſtitution,” with 
Its PRs! ſtate ; * uch maſt a con- 


| belesen Comtihhiilhs beck . chap. 2. Mob 
-reſquiewhas'a variety of obſervations fimilas to the above 
OY of Laws, book XI. e 
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vinced, that its nature is groſsly degenerats | 
ed, and its ſpirit almoſt entirely loſt. 

We have heard much * of the great dan- 
« ger of innovatians.” It is to be lamented 
that ſtateſmen had not al ways the ſame 
dread of innovations, which they now ap- 
pear to have; or rather, that our modern 


ſtateſmen were ſincere in the uſe of the 
word, and that they would not toſs it to 
and fro, as the mere cant of a party, to 


frighten. mankind from purſuing what is 


right. The truth is, the friends to a par- 
liamentary reform have the greateſt reaſon 


to exclaim againſt innovations: all they 
want is the removal of them. By the com- 


mon law, all freemen of England had a 
voice in the election of repreſentatives, in 
the counties where they dwelt; what then 
may we aſk, have been thoſe ſtatutes, which 


have excluded ſo many millions of freemen 
in ſucceſlive ages, from the exerciſe of their 


undoubted rights? Infamous innovations. 
Parliaments, for many centuries, were an- 
nual, but their duration not being fixed by 
law, it was enacted in the reign of King | 
William, that they. ſhould be triennial. It 
is the opinion of the late Sir John St, Au- 
| * that the act declaring the right of the 


i people 


Wu 
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people to triennial Parliaments, ſtands a 
part of that original contract under Which 
the conſtitution was ſettled at the Revolu- 
tion: that his majeſty's title to the crown 
is primarily derived from that contract, 
and that any deviations from it ought to 
be treated as ſo many injuries done to that 
title. What then is the ſeptennial act? A 
moſt ſcandalous innovation on the letter 
and ſpirit of our conſtitution, which robs 
the people of their rights, and injures his 
majeſty's title to the crown; of conſequence 
all thoſe perſons who oppoſe. the repeal of 
the ſeptennial act, notwithſtanding their 
pretended affection to the king and conſti- 
tution, are, in fact, the enemies of botn. 

There are many perſons, who cannot but 
acknowledge the juſtice of what I have ad- 
vanced, but are ſo impreſſed with the dif- 
ficulties which may obſtruct the accompliſu- 
ment of the wiſhed for plan, that they are 
willing matters ſhould go on as they do at 
preſent, rather than join in an endeavour 
for an alteration. They are afraid of con- 
fuſions and riots, and their heads are filled 
wih alarms, which I will venture. to ſay 
are groundleſs. I frankly confeſs, that an 
_ and a frequent repreſentation is an 


Q object 


Honourable exception, and I am happy to 
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object worth contending for, and that the 
people will be juſtified in any conſtitutional 


means they may uſe for the attainment of ſo 


deſirable an object; yet it is their duty to 


make uſe of the moſt peaceable in their 


power. There is no occaſion to act ille - 
gally, or unconſtitutionally; every thing 
tending to excite commotions in the lower 
claſs of people ought to be avoided. A bad 
example may be ſet (as at Birmingham) by 
the enemies of reform; but let us be care- 
ful to prevent its being followed. There 


is a path that is eaſy to be purſued, but 
which requires honeſty, prudence, activity, 
and zeal to proceed in it properly. The 


firſt thing which ought to be done. is, to 
enlighten the people, and. to awaken them 
to a proper ſenſe of their preſent ſituation. 


There were aſſociations formed during the 
American war for this purpoſe, but ſince 


the return of peace, and while God in his 


_ mercy has exempted us from thoſe dread- 
ful calamities which lately ſo heavily preſſed 


upon us, thoſe aſſociations have dropped; 
whereas they ought to have been more ex- 


tended, and more active. The ſociety for 


conſtitutional information in London, is an 


hear 
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hear that there are ſocieties of a ſimilar 
nature, now forming in different parts of the 
kingdom. If theſe ſocieties were to cor - 
reſpond, the one with the other; were they 
to print and circulate ſmall tracts, containing 
the firſt principles of our conſtitation ; its 
excellencies, and its abuſes—ſhewing at the 
fame time- that-we are indebted to the pa- 
triotick zeal of our anceſtors for the former, 
and to the degeneracy of their deſcendants 
for the latter: endeavouring, above all, to 
enforce this important truth, that a conſider- 
able part of that load of taxes we labour 
under, a load which is annually increafing, 
is owing to the extravagance, and the pro- 


ſource and ſupport of this extravagance and 
profligacy, is an unequal, feptennial; repre- 
ſentation :—Such facts as theſe would make 
the people, if they are not unworthy the 
name of Britons, and if they do not deſerve 
to be ſlaves, think for themſelves, and act 
with that ſpirit becoming their ſituation and 
character. Preparation thus being made, 
the next ſtep would be to addreſs parlia- 
ment on the ſubject. I know what has 
been urged againſt ſuch a meaſure: it has 
| Nr cannot expect a corrupt 

22 body 
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fligacy of government; and that the grand 
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body to purify itſelf. But I cannot help 
thinking that the fear of provoking a great 
people, feeling their wrongs, and reſolv- 
ing to have them remedied, would operate 


as a very powerful motive, even on the pre- 


ſent Houſe of Commons. And were the 
people cordially to unite in an affair of ſo 
much importance, would that houſe dare 
to refuſe an attention to their voice ? If 
after repeated trials, this ſhould be the 
caſe, the ſituation of this kingdom will 
be. truly dreadful, and ſomething ought 
then to be done by the people them- 


ſelves. 


But the difficulty of offering a ſpecific 


plan, has been often ſtated, and I acknow- 


ledge with great juſtice ; I hope no ſuch 
plan will be , agitated, at leaſt till the 
Houſe: of Commons refuſe to take the 


buſineſs at large, into their ſerious con- 


ſideration. Although I have ſtated what 
I think would be great improvements in 


our repreſentation, yet it is not for me to 


fay, that they ought all ta be inſiſted upon. 


There are two points which we ſhould 
neyer loſe fight of; thoſe are, Eguatity, 


and Duration. While the right of glec- 


tion is engroſſed by a few, intereſted 


perſons, 
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perſons, and the elected are choſen for 
ſeven years, it is in vain to think of any 
improvements Whatever. We have already 
excellent laws againſt bribery, but every 
one knows how eaſily, and how openly 
they are evaded. The fault is in. the ge- 
neral ſyſtem, and that muſt be altered. 
Whenever any attempt ſhall be made to 
introduce this national concern in the 
Houſe of Commons, I ſincerely hope it will 
be by moving, That a committee be ap- 
« pointed to enquire into the preſent ſtate 
« of the repreſentation of the Commons of 
Great Britain in parhament.” Such a mo- 
tion was made (in 1784) by that tried and 
perſevering friend of the people, Alderman 
Sawbridge. Would the Houſe thus take up 
the buſineſs, the moſt deſirable conſequences 
might be hoped for. It is not in large, but 
in ſmall bodies, the moſt important plans 
are formed. The plan of the preſent re- 
preſentation of France, was formed, in its 
grand outlines, in a committee of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. If the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſhould reject the motion, it will be 
an acknowledge nt, that our repreſenta- 

tion is too bad to be looked into; it will 
be a as that our conſtitution. is faſt ap- 
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proaching to the period of its di folution ; 
that period which has been foretold and * 
precated by very eminent men in different 
centuries and countries, who have agreed 
that the ruin of the Britiſh nation, would 
be accompliſhed by the corruption of the 
legiſlative body. It was the well-known 
ſentiment of that great ſtateſman Lord Bur- 
leigh, treaſurer to Queen Elizabeth,“ That 
England could never be ruined but by a 
te parliament.” Sir Matthew Hale obſerv- 
ed, This being the higheſt and greateſt 
„court in the kingdom; if by any means a 
« miſgovernment ſhould any way fall upon 
* it, the ſubjects of this kingdom are left 
« without a remedy.” The preſident Mon- 
_ teſquieu, whole character Mr. Burke has 
juſtly panegyrized in the happieſt ſtrain of 
eloquence , predicts, © That as Rome, 
« Sparta, and Carthage have loſt their li- 
* berty and periſhed, ſo the conſtitution of 
England will in time loſe its liberty; will 
« periſh. | It will periſh, whenever. the le- 

« giſlatiye power ſhall become more or- 
« rupt than the executive +.” 


* Appeal, p. 115. a3 For 13 Ve 
- + Sir M. Hale on 1 p. 49. e 
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Io prevent, therefore, the deſtruction of 
the conſtitution by a corrupt legiſſatare, is 
ſurely the bounden duty of the Britiſh 

nation. | 
With reſpect to our ſtateſmen, the leaders 
of different parties; it is to be hoped, we 
ſhall not place any great dependence, on 
their mere profeſſions. © No man ever ap- 
peared to be a more hearty friend to the 
people, than Mr. Pitt. The utmoſt powers 
of his eloquence were once exerted againſt 
the encreaſing influence of the crown, and 
in favour of a parliamentary reform. But 
what does the hiſtory of his adminiſtration 
afford ? A melancholy leſſon of caution to 
the people, not to attach themſelves to men, 
but in proportion as they give proof of the 
ſmcerity of their profeſſions. No man ever 
ated more diametrically oppoſite to his 
own profeſſed ſentiments, than the preſent 
miniſter. - He has increaſed the influence of 
the crown in ſo many ways, and in ſuch a 
rapid manner, that it is in vain we look for 
a miniſter, in theſe reſpects, his equal. As 
to his once favourite meaſure, a reform of 
parliament, he has lately informed us, that 
ſuch a, meaſure may be neceſſary in future, 
but that it is not ſo at preſent ; and he would 
i ene” * 
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fain perſuade us, this is not the time for 
innovation . Surely there is hardly a man 
in the kingdom ſo weak, as not to under- 
ſtand the meaning of this miniſterial lan- 
guage. Mr. P. is very well contented, that 
while parliament continues obedient, and 
he can maintain his ſituation, corrup- 
tion ſhould not be diſturbed. But we may 
be ſure of a return of his patriotiſm, as 
ſoon as he has loſt his majority, and his 
place. But if, after his paſt conduct, there 
are any who conſider him as the friend of 
the nation, all that we can reply is, Si vult 
populus decipi, decipiatur! 

With reſpect to the leaders in oppolition, 
EF own I have, from their preſent conduct, 
but little hope. There are two or three 
individuals who appear to be real friends 
to the people. The Marquis | of Landſ- 
downe will ever deſerve the thanks of the 
public, for his invariable language reſpecting 
the great object we have been conſidering, 
and for propoſing, when in adminiſtration, 
a variety of plans, for reducing the influ- 
ence of the crown; which plans had the 
. ere of the preſent miniſter, who 


2. See Mr. Pitt's Speach o Mr. Floods motion Apil 
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was then chancellor of the exchequer ; but 
fince the advancement of the latter to 
the firſt place in adminiſtration they have 
never been heard of . The whole nation 


is likewiſe under peculiar obligations to 


Mr. Fox. When we conſider the zeal with 
which he has ſtood forth, on all occaſions, 
the champion of religious liberty ; when 
we attend to his heart- affecting eloquence 
on the ſubject of the ſlave-trade; when we 
hear him with patriotick ardour, declaring 


+ The Marquis of Landfbwne, during the laſt W 


of parliament, promiſed to bring forward, in the enſuing 


ſeſſion, ſome of the plans referred to. It may not be im- 


proper to remind his Lordſhip, of that ſupport which he 
may juſtly expect to receive from the public, in every ex- 
ertion for their welfare, The city of London in parti- 
cular, as appears by the following extract, ſtands pledged 


nnen NN 


reform, 
« The noble and manly proof which your Lardſhip 


« has given of your decided concurrence in the undoubted 
«« right of the people to ſhort parliaments, and the neceſ- 


« ſity of a more equal repreſentation, cannot but increaſe 


« our regard, eſteem, and confidence; and your Lordſhip, . 


« in your farther proſecution of thoſe great conſtitutional 
e objects, may depend on the moſt firm and determined 


«« ſupport from the city of London.” Extract of a Letter 
CORTE CT IT 


Earl of . dated April 7, 1780. 
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the French revolution to be one-of the moſt 
glorious events which has ever taken place 
in the hiſtory of mankind ;. when we re- 
flet on that open, and unequivocal lan- 
guage, which he has always uſed on the ſub- 
je. of a parliamentary reform: Every 
friend to his country, and to mankind, is 
juſtified, in moſt ardently wiſhing that a 
ſtateſman poſſeſſing ſuch ſentiments, might 
be placed, not only at the head of the admi- 
niſtration of Great Britain, but if it were 
poli ble, at the head of every adminiſtration 
in the univerſe. But was Mr. Fox im- 
mediately called to a feat in the cabinet, 
it would be of ſerious moment, how is he to 
be ſupported there ; who are his friends? 
What is that party, called the Whig Club, 
compoſed of? Do its members poſleſs the 
fame ſentiments as Mr. Fox? If they do, 
why have they not ſupported him, by 
openly profeſſing their ſent ments in the 
ſame courageous manner? Why have they 
ſtood aloof from the friends to the French 
revolution, on almoſt every occaſion? Why 
do they not come forward as a body, and de- 
clare their principles by ſome publick reſo-. 
lutions? It is not their dining together, and 
calling themſelves Whigs, that will intereſt, 
411 in 
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in the leaſt the publick in their favour. If 
they wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed as true Phe 
ots, let them declare their principles, and 
act in uniſon with thoſe who are not mere 
party men, and who have no intereſted views 
to gratify. If all their aim is to get into 
place, and to continue the old ſyſtem, the 
preſent miniſters may as well remain where 
they are. Whenever Mr. Fox. may be in 
office, I ſincerely hope he will be cordially 
ſupported by the people; it is to them he 
muſt look; it is their welfare he mult en- 
deavour to promote. It will, however, be 
uſing him very ungratefully, if he ſhould 
not meet with the moſt powerful popular . 
aſſiſtance. Were he to be in office with- 
out that aſſiſtance, his political virtue would 
be put to a teſt, which we have hardly a 
right to expect it ſhould bear. He muſt 
either nnn his place, or his Prue 
ples. | 
The preſent miniſter com 5 office 
on popular ground: The crown and the 
people united in ſupporting him. But 
he had too low an opinion of the latter 
to depend upon them. He has, there- 
fore forſaken the beſt part of the ground 
he originally ſtood upon, and has preferred 
| what 
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what he apprehends is more ſolid. Let us 


apologize for human nature, degraded as 
it is, in the perſon of this apoſtate patriot. 
He perhaps ſaw he could not preſerve his 
place, without deſerting the principles he 
had profeſſed; the latter therefore yielded; 
the old ſyſtem was continued, and has been 
moſt unceaſingly perſevered in: how long 
the people will bear to be inſulted by cor- 
ruption and hypocriſy united, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine; but I will venture to 
affirm, that if they do not declare, in ſome 
extraordinary manner, their diſapprobation 
of the general ſyſtem, it will ſignify very 
little who is in adminiſtration, or who is 


in oppoſition ; for virtuous individuals wilt 
not be able to remain in the former, and 


virtuous efforts will be of little avail in the 
latter. Let us then, MY DEAR COUNTRYMEN, 
take example from France; let all party- 
intereſts be buried; let us look to princi- 
ples, more than to men; let us a& with 
union, prudence, ſpirit, and\fortitude, and' 
we need not deſpair. An equal, and a 
frequent repreſentation, appeared a much 
more difficult work in France, previous 
to the revolution, than it now -appears 


in Britain. If we are not wanting to our- 


ſelves, 


ET 

| ſelves, it may ſhortly be accompliſhed; 
and whether we ought not individually, 
and collectively, to forward it to the utmoſt 
of our power, I chearfully leave to the 
determination of every true Briton, and 
real patriot ; to the determination of every 
man who has a regard for T's POLITICAL, 
THE MORAL, OR THE RELIGIOUS: INTERESTS 
OF HIS COUNTRY. | | 


Tu e Baanen of the French Con- 
ſtitution is TRE KN. The executive 
power is delegated to the king, to be ex- 
« erciſed under his authority, by miniſters 
and other reſponſible agents *.“ The 
king is declared the repreſentative of the 
people, entruſted with the ſupreme execu- 
tive power, for their benefit. The royalty 
is delegated, hereditarily, to the race on the 
throne. The perſon of the king is ſacred 
and inviolable. He reigns by the law, and 
it is in the name of the law he requires 
obedience +. The principles on which mo- 
narchy is ſettled in France, are ſimilar to 
thoſe on which it is ſettled 1 in — Bri- 


393 
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tain. Our king is the hereditary repreſen- 
tative of his people; he reigns in virtue of 
the law ; the ſupreme power is delegated 
to him, as the guardian, and as the execu- 
tor of the law. As there is no friend to 
the "Britiſh conſtitution, but what is a 
friend to theſe principles, it is unneceſſary 
to enlarge upon them: All I ſhall requeſt 
of the reader, on this part of the ſubject, 
is, that he would refer to thoſe chapters 
in the French conſtitution, which treat of 
the king, and of his prerogatives: they afford 
a full and complete refutation of the ſlander 
that has been caſt by the enemies of the 
revolution in general, and by Mr. Burke 
in particular, upon the National Aſſembly ; 
and which has accuſed that body of hav- 
ing deſtroyed the monarchy. So far from 
this being the caſe, they have fixed it on 
the only legitimate and ſolid foundation, 
on which it ever can be fixed; the declar- 
ed choice of the people. | 
- When it is further conſidered, that the 
King of the French has an income, 
amounting to upwards of thirteen hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, a ſum mentioned 


by his majeſty as fully fufficient, and which 
was unanimouſly granted ; that eight palaces 


L * 1 
are allotted for the royal reſidence, moſt of 
which are ſuperiour to any a Britiſh mo- 
narch can; boaſt; it is hoped we ſhall no 
more hear thoſe lamentable howls,' on 
account of the king's. degraded ſituation, 
which are more calculated to produce ſmiles, 
than ſighs. For myſelf, I am perfuaded, that 
the French monarch will enjoy, in the legal 
exerciſe of his authority, and in the faith-- 
ful diſcharge of the duties of his office, 
more ſolid glory, and ſubſtantial happi- 
neſs, than his predeceſſors, or than moſt, 
if not all the ſovereigns of Europe, He is 
no longer ſurrounded by a nation of ſlaves, 
but a nation of friends. He is no longer 
tormented by an inſolent ariſtocracy, or a 
domineering clergy. He is united to his 
people by the cloſeſt ties, and his felicity is 
inſeparably connected with theirs. - Would 
the. tyrants of the world, who are now 
trembling on their thrones, enjoy ſimilar 
ſecurity and felicity, let them, before they _ 
are compelled, reſtore to their ſubjects thoſe 
rights, of which they have ſo long deprived 
them, Let them imitate the God-like ex- 
ample of the King of Poland, who has been 
the principal agent in bringing about a 
r and a happy revolution, in his 

: on 
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own kingdom. To his majeſty's immortal 
honour, let it be univerſally publiſhed, that 
he enlightened his people by tranſlating 
and diſſeminating amongſt them the French 
declaration of rights ; that he expreſſed his 
cordial approbation of the French revolu- 
tion, and returned his thanks to the prin- 
cipal actors in it; that he followed their 
example as far as was poſſible, in his dwn 
dominions, at the ſame time lamenting his 
not being able to follow it more perfectly. 
Here is a model for the ſovereigns of the 
univerſe ; have they a deſire to enjoy ſimilar 
glory with that of the Poliſh monarch ; to 
reign in the hearts of their ſubjects, and to 
be immortalized in hiſtory as the friends 
of mankind ; let them Go and po LIKE= 
I | 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Remarks on ; the Nature: and Defign of Chriflianity=/ 
On Civil Eflabliſhments of Religion—The Right 
of the National Aſſembly to reform the Church of 
France confidered—T he Reſumption of the Eecle- 
feaftical Poſſeſſions vindicated on the Principles of 
Political and Religious Fuftice—General Reforms 
in the French Church—Monaftic Orders ſuppreſſed 
 —Awthority of tbe Pope anni bilated— Religious 
Vows abſolved— Particular Reforms in the French 
Church conſidered, and urged as neceſſary in the 
Church of England—Choice of miniſters reſtored to 
the People Mode by which the Clergy are provid- 
ea for—Tithes aboliſhed—Fuft Diſtribution of the 
Property appropriated for the Support of the Church 
Laus to enforce the , Refidence of the Clergy. 
Terms of Admiſſion into the Church--- Fatal. Efefts 
of Eccleſiaſtical Subſcription in the Churth of Eng- 
land enlarged upon General Prevarication of the” 
 Clergy---Injuftice and Folly of the Ad of Uniformity 
--- Abſolute Neceſſity of a' Reformation enforced 
from the melancholy State of our TO and. 
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"HE: we take a view of the vari- 
ous governments which have pre- 
wild in the world, we ſhall find; however 
9 R | they 
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they may have diſſered in their nature, or 
profeſſed deſign, they have all united in 
the ſupport of ſome religion, or ſyſtem of 
faith and mode of worſhip ; and that it 
has been the univerſal practice of the rul- 
ing powers, to take upon themſelves the 
regulation not only of the civil, but the 
religious intereſts of mankind. And it 
muſt be acknowledged that ſuch have 
been the ſyſtems, and modes, profeſſed 
and followed by mankind in general, in 
all ages of the world, that the ſupport 
of the civil magiſtrate has been abſolutely 
neceſſary; as otherwiſe they would ſpeedily 
have loſt all their credit, and have ended 
in ruin. Paganiſm would not have ſo long 
deluded the world, had it not been power- 
fully ſupported by the. arm of ſecular au- 
thority. Mahometaniſm was propagated by 
the ſword, and its progreſs was marked with 
blood. Its grand ſupport ever has been, 
and ftill is, worldly authority; and when 
that ſupport ſhall be withdrawn, it will 
ſpeedily be involved in the ſame ruin, 
— overtakes, ſooner or later, every 
falſe religion. It is. unneceſſary to ex- 
tend our. obſervations on this part of the 
* what has been advanced may be 
3 conſidered 
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conſidered as an apology for mankind. 
They have: been conſcious that what they 
called religion, could never ſtand on its own 
foundation, and therefore that it muſt have 
an additional one to preſerve it from fall- 
ing. and to make * 2 the end = 
poſed. 3 

As I am writing: in a cs which 
has long diſtinguiſhed itſelf by the name 
of Chriſtian; as Chriſtianity is the profeſſed 
religion of the greater part of Europe; as 
the ſyſtem is acknowledged to be of the laſt 
importance; and as its intereſts are materi- 
ally affected by the recent revolution in 
France; I hope I ſhall be excuſed if I briefly 
confider its original nature and deſign, and 
the means which its profeſſors are authoriſ- 
ed to uſe, for its ſupport and propagation 
amongſt mankind. In doing this, I think it 
abſolutely neceſſary to purſue a ſimilar me- 
thod to that I adopted in the firſt chapter 
of this work. As when enquiring concern 
ing the rights of men in ſociety, inſtead 
of referring to modern — of govern- 
ment, in which thoſe rights are generally 
loſt or obſcured, we endeavoured to trace 
them to their primary ſource 3 ſo in our 
_ enquiries: concerning Chriſtianity we ſhall 
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not refer to the various religious eſtabliſh- 
ments which have long prevailed. One 
principal reaſon why infidelity maintains its 
ground is, becauſe men content themſelves 
with a ſuperficial obſervation of Chriſti- 
- anity as it commonly appears in the world. 
But if we are honeſt and impartial in our 
enquiries, we muſt draw our evidence from 
that book, from which all Chriſtians, how- 
ever divided in other. reſpects, profeſs to 
derive their information, and muſt regard 
the authority of him, whom all conſiſtent 
Chriſtians agree is the only infallible judge ; 
the great founder of the Chriſtian an, 
IESsus CHRIST. 2825 
With reſpect to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, as 
taught. by our Saviour, and as handed down 
to us in the New Teſtament, we may re- 
mark, that it is purely ſpiritual. Who- 
ever impartially, and without prejudice, ex- 
amines its origin, its deſign, its maxims, its 
arms, and its rewards, will ſoon be con- 
vinced that ſrom firſt to laſt, it is not of a 
worldly nature, and that it was never de- 
ſigned to aſſiſt mankind. in the attainment 
of thoſe objects, which the majority, in all 
ages of the world, have been in the purſuit 
af; but that on the n. its grand de- 
NE 2 | Wo | 
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ſign is to enlighten the | underſtandings; . 
and purify the paſſions of men; and turn 
their attention to thoſe objects which are 
not of a 1 but or an m du 
ration. 4 
Our Saviour, when he was fuſpeated of 
entertaining the ſame deſigns,” which have 
been entertained by intereſted fanatics in 
all ages, of ſetting himſelf at the head of a 
party to promote his temporal intereſt: 
when he was charged with claiming the title 
of king of the Jews, gives the following ac» 
count of the nature of his kingdom, and of 
the deſign of his miſſion. < My kingdom 
« is not of this world: if my kingdom was 
« of this world, then would my ſervants 
« fight, but now is my kingdom not from 
« hence. For this cauſe came I into the 
« world, that I ſhould bear witneſs to the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth, 
« heareth my voice *.” This declaration 
was made by our Lord towards the cloſe 
of his life; when he was on trial, juſt pre- 
vious to his crucifixion. It may be con- 
ene e nnn 
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timents in which he had fo often inſtructed 
his diſciples. An attention to a few of thoſe 
ſentiments will be — for our enn 
purpoſe. 

Some of the diſciples, as it appears, foridly 
imagined that a profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
would prove advantageous to their tempo- 
ral concerns, and they diſcovered at times, 
ſome anxiety to fecure for themſelves thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed poſts of honour, to which their 
profeſſion might entitle them. Our Savi- 
dur, however, totally diſappointed theſe ex- 

Pedtations. He told them, very plainly, 
that they had nothing to expect of a 
worldly nature, from a profeſſion of Chriſ- 
- Hianity, and abſolutely forbad them to ex- 

erciſe, as Chriſtians, any ſecular authority 
whatever. Ye know that the princes of 
this world exerciſe dominion, and they that 
are great exerciſe authority. But it ſhall 
not beſo among you; but ÿꝙ oe ver will 
be great among you, let him be your mi- 
* nifter: and whoſoever. will be chief among 
* you, let him be your ſervant“ . Al- 
though he encouraged them to proceed with 
the moſt undaunted fortitude in the propa- 

gation of the truth, and promiſed them his 


Matthew, chapter * verſes 2527. 
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gracious preſence and aſſiſtance, he not only 
even from aſſuming any of thoſe titles by 
which the heads of ſects have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. The Scribes and the Pha- 
« riſees— Love to be called of men Rabbi 
« but be not ye called Rabbi, for one is 
* PREMIERS: even Chriſt, and all ye are 

« brethren. And call no man your fa+ 
« they upon the-earth; for one is your Fa- 
« ther which is in heaven: Neither be ye 
« even Chriſt. But he that is greateſt among 
« you ſhall be your ſervant. And whoſo- 
« ever ſhall exalt himſelf ſhall be abaſed; 
and he that ſhall humble . 
* exalted ®;”: > * b 


A 1 xxiii. r Call ot as 
me your father, The Phariſees, no doubt, had this title 
given them; and Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, “That it is a 
« title, WH1CH ASSUMING Miregrs or 29 RELIGIONS 
„% HAVE GREATLY AFFECTED.” 

One is your maſter, even Chriſt. « It is remarkable that 
« this occurs twice in the very ſame wort (ver. 8 and 10) 
Our Lord knew how requiſite it would be rok us to 
« attend to it; and how realy E vnn 118 b F 
«would be to forget it. | 

Yew Panty brunn i. f an c. 
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It is much to be wiſhed, that whenever 
we read this account of Chriſtianity, we 
would . endeavour to diveſt ourſelves; -as 
much as poſlible, of thoſe various prejudices 
to which we are all, more or leſs, ſubject, and 
aſk ourſelves a few plain queſtions. If the 
kingdom of Chriſt. is not of this world; if 
his ſervants are forbidden the uſe of the 
ſword in the propagation of Chriſtianity; 
if they are charged not to exerciſe any tem- 


poral dominion over each other; if they are 
prohibited from being called maſters, or. 


fathers in a ſpiritual ſenſe ; or from giving 
theſe titles to their fellow Chriſtians ; if the 
only honour in the Chriſtian church is to 
be derived from humility; what ought we 
to think of all thoſe church eſtabliſhments 
which have been ſupported by human au- 
thority, guarded by penal ſanctions, the 
members of which have claimed the higheſt 


offices and titles, have forcibly deprived 


mankind of their liberties. and properties, 

and have held the ſword in their hand, as 
the principal means of preſerving” their 
wealth, their pomp, their titles, their au- 
_ thority, their Cnnisrianirx? The plain 
and explicit language of ſacred writ” au- 
thoriſes us to aſſert, that all thoſe eſtabliſh- 


ments 
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ments are abſolutely contrary to the nature 
and deſign of Chriſtianity, and that of con- 
ſequence it is the duty of all true Chriſ- 
tians to bear their proteſt againſt them. Ir 
SHALL NOT BE 80 AMONG vou, ſays our Sa- 
viour. Every church eſtabliſhment founded 
on human authority, gives oux Lon the L 
DIRECT, and inſolently returns for anſwer, 
Ir SHALL BE so AMONG Us! To the diſ- 
grace of the Chriſtian world, all ſects and 
parties of Chriſtians, as they have been in 
poſſeſſion of civil power, have uſed it to ad- 
vance their ſpiritual power; and have in a 
greater or leſs degree, caſt off the authority 
of their common Lord and Maſter, whom 
they profeſſed to ſerve. The Catholick 
church of Rome The Epiſcopal churches 
of England and Ireland The Preſbyterian 
churches of Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, 
or elſewhere, muſt all plead guilty. Their 
ſupporters, whether Popes, or Cardinals, or 
Emperors, or Kings, of Biſhops, or Parlia- 
ments, or Councils, or Convocati or 
General Aſſemblies, are all of a greater or 
leſs magnitude, pillars of Antichriſt ; ; and 
muſt all one day be thrown down and 
5. never to riſe any more. 
As 


. 
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As Chriſtianity encreaſes, they muſt ne- 
ceſlarily decreaſe. 

I any thing is wanting to ſtrike convic- 
rap in our minds, let us go from Scripture 
to hiſtory, and there we ſhall fee diſplayed 
in the moſt glaring and horrid colours, the 
folly, and the wickedneſs of civil religious 
eſtabliſhments. Previous to their forma- 
tion, during the three firſt centuries of the 
Chriſtian —_ Ry n glo- 


5 oye" this is a aki which few dirfons have Aae 
although i it is of conſiderable importance, I beg leave to 
refer thoſe, who, like myſelf, read but little, to one or two 
performances, which I think ſufficiently deſtroy the argu- 
ments brought by the advocates for civil religious eſtabliſh- 
ments. I might here mention Dr. 'Prieſtley's maſterly 
Letters to Mr. Burke (3d edition) which are the more to 
be admired, as the authour has not followed his too com- 
mon practice of foiſting in his own peculiar religious tenets, 
on fubjefts of imiverſal concern. But as 1 mean to avoid 


almoſt entirely, throughout this chapter, the uſe of diffent- 
ing evidence, I wiſh more particularly to recommend, bi- 
ſhop Hoadly's famous Sermon on «© The Nature of Chriſt's 
Kingdom,” and Mr. Locke's * Letters on Toleration.” 
Tue former, which was preached at court, had the marked 
approbation of that wiſe and excellent monarch GeoxGt 
THE FIRST. In Mr. Locke's Letters the reader | will 
find it demonſtrated (if there is ſuch'a thing as demonſtra- 
tion on this ſubjeR) that all civiſ rehgious Fe are 


I * 


riouſly 
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riouſly flouriſhed, not only without the 
ſupport of the civil power, but abſolutely 
in ſpight of all the methods that power 
made uſe of to prevent it. Ever {ſince 
Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, it has declined; 
The plant is of heavenly origin, and any at- 
tempt to force it, will only hinder its growth. 
It is entirely owing to ſuch unhallowed at- 
tempts, that it now appears in a ſickly, de- 
clining, drooping ſtate. What is the hiſ- 
tory of religious eſtabliſhments? It is for 
the moſt part a record of the ambition, the 
cruelty, the folly, the villainy of men a- 
 ſuming the character of Chriſtian miniſters, 
ſtiling themſelves ſervants of the church *. 
Theſe ſervants of the church have robbed 
ſovereigns of their crowns and ' ſcepters, 
kingdoms of their properties and liberties, 
and devaſtation and blood have marked 
their footſteps. Let us draw a veil over 
the whole; and be thankful to Providence 
for the reformation of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury in Britain, and for the more complete 
reformation of the eighteenth century in 
France. Let us ae pray, that the = 


+ Qui legit biſtoriam eccleſiaſticam, quid legit ni ri 
Epiſcoporam? GRroT1vs. 
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riod may ſpeedily arrive, when Antichriſt 
hall be totally deſtroyed, .and . all the 
«© kingdoms of this world,“ ſhall by the 
ſpiritual, and victorious power of the goſ- 
pel alone, become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Chriſt.” | 
With reſpect to the reformation of the | 
church, which has recently taken place in 
France, although no one can be a greater ad- 
mirer of it than myſelf, I confeſs it falls ſnort 
of that perfection which may one day be hop- 
ed for. The reformation of the church will 
only be complete, when Chriſtianity is left 
exactly on that footing, on which it ſtood 
in the primitive ages. When its profeſ- 
ſors ceaſe to ſupport it from motives of 
worldly intereſt, many will be induced to 
examine, who now conſider it as a mere 
ſyſtem of prieſtcraft. Fair inquiry, and 
impartial examination, are all that true re- 
ligion pleads for. The various bands of 
mercenary forces which ſurround her, only 
ſerve to hinder her progreſs. When they 
are diſcharged, ſhe will advance by virtue 
of her own divine energy; her conqueſt 
will be uninterrupted, her victory will be 
complete, and her triumph will be glori- 


ous ! 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt 1 thus freely expreſs my ſenti- 
ments concerning civil eſtabliſhments of re- 
ligion, and unreſervedly declare my enmity 
to them in toto; yet in order to prevent any 
improper inferences being drawn from what 
I have advanced, I think it neceſſary to add, 
that as men are at preſent ſituated, it would 
be improper to attempt by force, to over- 
throw any of | thoſe eſtabliſhments, The 
major part of mankind are yet in ignor- 
ance; and if that ignorance is more to be 
lamented in one reſpect than another, it is 
in that whicli relates to the nature and de- 
ſign of true religion. Men have every 
where been taught by prieſts, chat ſome 
NATIONAL religion is eſſential; it is to the 
religion already” eſtabliſhed, that the ma- 
jority in,gvery country are attached. The 
principal duty of the friends to truth is, 
to open the eyes of the people, and to 
perſuade them, if poſſible, to examine, 
and judge for themſelves: to lay before 
them ſuch evidence, ſuch indiſputable facts, 
as may convince them how miſerably they 
have been deluded. - In proportion as they 
become enlightened, they will become re- 
formed. Under a free government, where the 
W body is _ elected by the peo- 
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ple, the latter will naturally fix their choice 
on perſons: to repreſent them, Whoſe gene- 
ral ſentiments on religion, as well as on 
other ſubje&s, are ſimilar to their own. 
Reformation will thus advance of courſe, 
Men who underſtand the principles of 
Chriſtianity, will ever remember, that the 
«weapons. of their warfare are not carnal;” 
that they have no occaſion for ſuch inſtru- 
ments as perſecuting, or penal laws, or ig- 
norant and riotous mobs. Should meaſures 
be adopted that may tend to remove any 
of thoſe innovations which infeſt the church, 
and ſhould they be openly oppoſed, all the 
confuſions which may enſue, will be charge- 
able on the ſupporters of ſuch innovations; 
and ſhould they ever dare to make uſe of 
violence, it will be the duty of the civil magi- 
ſtrate to interfere, and to enforce the ſanction 
of the legiſlature. But as long as people 
think religious eſtabliſhments neceſſary, and 

will remain content to pay for them, let 
them enjoy ſuch precious inſtitutions. Re- 
formation ſhould only be carried on, as the 
majority of the people will bear it. 

On theſe general principles the reformers 

of Great Britain, two. centuries fince, and 
the 
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the preſent reformers. in France: appear to: 
have proceeded. The firſt went as far as 
they could in their day; they died in the 
hope that their ſuoceſſors would have c- 
pleted the-unfiniſhed work. Far from enter 
ing into their great and noble views, we have 
long loſt ſight of their very firſt principles. 
The church of England is, at the preſent 
period leſs reformed, in ſome reſpects, than 
when it firſt emerged from the thick darkneſs 
of popery*. We boaſtof the enlightened age 
in which we live, but have not recent events 
fully proved, that our eyes are too weak ta 
bear any thing but twilight? The ſtronger 
rays which have been let into the eyes. of u 
neighbouring nation, have dreadfully alarmed 
many among us. Fearful of the light, and 
feeling pain on-its approach, they have, like 
owls when the ſun riſes, ſet up a horritis 
ſereeching. 

Happily for the general cauſe of truth, 
the minds of the majority of the French 
were prepared for that great event, which 
has recently taken place. The National 
ann embraced ee the —_— 


,* I the 8 Mone Joubt this aſſertion, IL muſt uſt 
him to ſuſpend hs Judgement, till he has 3 = 
CEE: * * 


moment. 
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moment. The church of France is now ſo 
far reformed, that it rivals all the other 
churches of Europe: not in ſplendour and 
riches, but what is infinitely better, in its 
conformity to the church in the earlier ages 
of Chriſtianity. . 

As the fundamental principles on which 
the Aſſembly have proceeded to reform the 
church have been moſt ſeverely reprobated ; 
I ſhall, before I enter into the particulars 
of that reform, attempt a general vindica- 
tion of their conduct. It is a matter of great 
importance, the very right of the Aſſem- 


bly having been diſputed. If, however, 


the legiſlative power, has not an abſo- 


Tate authority over the eſtabliſhed church, 


we may, in every country, bid fare- 
wel to all 18 of reformation for the 


future. 2 


With reſpe&t to Mirth eſtabliſhments 1 * 
general, I beg leave to lay it down as a 
fundamental axiom That the legillative 
body only, in all countries have the right to 
form, model, or new model the National 
church. The law in this reſpect, as well as 


every other, ought to be The expreſſion 


« of the general will.” If the people chooſe 


to have an eſtabliſhed church, nobody can 
Fry diſpute 
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diſpute their ncht to one. Their ſenti⸗ 
ments may be wrong, and we ought to en- 
deavour to rectify them. If the body of 
the people are reſolved to commit their 
ſpiritual concerns to the management of 
their lawgivers, it is the right and the duty of 
the latter to provide for their wants, agree 
able to their wiſhes *, 

The inſtruction and improvement of the 
people in religious knowledge and virtue, 
are the ends which ought conſtantly to 'be 
held in view. As the deſign of religion, 
more eſpecially of chriſtianity, is to prevent 
the ſpread of corruption, and to renovate 
mankind, whenever men are entruſted 
with the formation or the preſervation of pr, | 


religious eſtabliſhment, the ſame grand de- 


la thus allowing the b of civil eſtabliſhments 

of religion, I wiſh not to be miſunderſtood. There are I 
conceive, only two cafes, in which legiſlative authority 
ought to be admitted. The one is in the reformation. of 
eſtabliſhments already exiſting ; and the other in the for- | 
mation of a new eſtabliſhment, when a community ex- 
preſsly defires it. In the latter cafe, this eſtabliſhment 
ought not to be ſupported in any degree whatever, by thoſe 
who diſſent from it. Its miniſters ought not to be paid out 
of the common national ſtock, but ſolely by thoſe who are 
its profeſſed members. If any one ſhould aſk, How long 
could ſuch an eſtabliſhment exiſt ? I anſwer, TR as "Oy 
as that, or any other ought to exilt, 
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ſign ought to be purſued. Religion ſhould 
never be turned into an engine of ſtate, or 
perverted into a ſyſtem of corruption, 
What may beſt tend to promote inſtruction 
and improvement, without any regard to 
the ſecular intereſt of any individuals, is all 
that an upright legiſlature will attend to, 
This obſervation will hold good in every 
country under heaven; and it is upon this 
ground only, that any religious eſtabliſh- 
ment can be vindicated. It is this plain and 
ſunple idea which we ſhonld take care al- 
ways to preſerve in our minds, as it may 
preſerve us from ſome very dangerous ſen- 
timents which are now inculcated, with 
great induſtry, in this country. I am 
happy however to remark, that ſome of our 
molt moderate churchmen, have conſidered 
this matter in the ſame light as I have en- 
deavoured to place it. The fentiments of 
Archdeacon Paley on this fubject, ſo well 
illuſtrate what I have advanced, that I can- 
not but preſent. them to my readers. 
_ © religious eftabliſhment- (ſays this writer) 

« is no part of "chriſtianity, it is only the means 
« of inculcating it. The authority therefore of 


tea · church eſtabliſhment, is founded in its 
6 utility : and whenever upon this principle 
N 6c we 
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. e deliberate concerning the form, pro- 
C priety, or comparative excellency of dif- 
« ferent eſtabliſhments, the ſingle view un- 
«der which we ought to conſider any of 
« them, is that of a ſcheme- of inſtruction; 
« the ſingle end we ought to propoſe by 
« them is, the preſervation and - communi» 
cation of religious knowledge. Every 
« other idea, and every other end-that have 
« been mixed with: this, as the making of 
the church an engine or even an ally of the 
« ſtate; converting it into the means of 
« regarding it as a ſupport of regal in op- 
poſition to popular forms of government, 
have ſerved only to debaſe the inſtitution, 
and to introduce into it numerous cor. 
e ruptions and abuſes . drs 
Agreeable to theſe ſentiments, the. Na- 
tional Aſſembly, when they were forming 
a civil-conſtitution for the people, very na» 
turally turned their attention towards an 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ; or in other words. 
a conſtitution . for the preſervation and 


communication of religious knowledge. 


They very wiſely and truly judged, that the 
old eſtabliſhment was ſo far from anſwering 


* Moral and Palieal Phitoophy. Vol. TL p. 304. 306. 
S 2 theſe 
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theſe important ends, that it produced the 
direct contrary : that it had been the prin- 
cipal means of preventing the ſpread of 
| knowledge, and of Wav the People in 
Ignorance and vice. 

But our high churchmen in England are 
alarmed at the very idea of reformation ; 
they therefore join with the ariſtocratics of 
France, in attacking the right of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, even to touch the church; 

and leſt the good people of this country 
ſhould begin to think a reformation of their 
own church neceflary, they aſſert, that the 
church, as by law eſtabliſhed, is an independ- 
ent community; that this independent com- 
munity has formed an alliance with the ſtate, 
or with the civil magiſtrate; that they are 
inſeparably united, and are under mutual 
engagements to aſſiſt each other; that any 
attack on the one, is to be conſidered as an 
attack on the other: and to ſo high a pitch 
has this doctrine been ſcrewed up, that a 
modern prelate has had the aſſurance to a- 
ſert, that any attempt to procure even the 
repeal of penal laws, which he apprehends 
are neceſſary to the ſecurity of the church, 
is an attempt to overturn the conſtitution, 


civil and eccleſiaſtical, _ plamly hints to 
his 
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his SOVEREIGN, that he has no right to aſ- . 
ſent to ſuch a repeal, as in ſuch caſe he 
would break his coronation oath*. From 
ſuch language, the people of this country 
may learn what they have to expect, ſhould. 
they ever think it neceſſary to demand a re- 
formation of the church: according to this 
doctrine, neither King Lords and Commons 
united, have the right to meddle with it. 
The church claims a ſovereign independent 
authority, and all the legiſlative power in 
the kingdom has no right to dictate, or to 
make laws for its better regulation. It is 
however to be hoped, that the people of this | 
country are not ſo deplorably prieſt-ridden, 
as to give credit, or pay any attention to- 
ſuch ſentiments—ſentiments which I will be 
bold to ſay, are as tells as 2025 are uncon- 
ſtitutional. 

I beg leave to aſk our high W fana- 
ties, what church is it, that is inſeparably 
oonnected with the ſtate? If I aſk this queſ- 
tion in England, I ſhall undoubtedly be 
told, the Epiſcopal Church; if I croſs the 
Tweed, I ſhall then be anſwered the. Pref- 
byterian Church; if I fail over the Atlantic _ 


 * See Biſhop Horlley's Review of the Caſe of the Pro- | 
teſtant Diſſenters. p. 56. 
» Sg and 
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and put the queſtion to the Canadians, 1 
ſhall be told the Catholic Church“. The 
legiſtature has thought proper at different 
periods to form theſe reſpective eſtabliſh- 
ments, and the ſame legiſlature may alter 
and reform them, as it may judge moſt ſuit- 
able to the wants and wiſhes of the inhabi- 
tants of the different countries. The Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, and the conſtant practice 
of our anceſtors proclaim aloud, that the 
church ſo far from being the ally, is nothing 
more than the mere creature of the ſtate, to 
be diſpoſed of at pleaſure ; and that the bi- 
ſhops and clergy are like other ſervants of 
the ſtate, employed and paid as it may di- 
rect, and are equally reſponſible for their 
conduct. The late Lord Cheſterfield | very 


2s the church of Ireland, as at preſent eſtabliſhed, ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the ſtate? I hope not. Nothing 
can be more unjuſt, than that a church ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
and endowed with' rich biſhoprics (in general richer than 
thoſe in England) and yet the members of that church not 
compoſe a fifth part of the nation.—As this perhaps is the 
only place in which I ſhall have occaſion to allude to our 
ſiſter kingdom, I will expreſs my hopes, that as the Iriſh 
are as much concerned in the great objects of a parlia- 
mentary, and a church reform as we are, they will exert 
-- themſelves with their uſual prudence and fortitude. | They 
have. only to ad as they did a few years back, and their 
"grievances will ſoon be redreſſed. | | | 
EDN | 4 juſtly 


| The independency of the church, and its 
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juſtly obſerves, ©* That the clergy in every 
e country are like all otber ſubiects, depentant 
« ypon the ſupreme legiſlative power; and 
« are appointed by that power, under what» 
« ever reſtrictions and limitations it leaſes, 
« to keep up decency and decorum in the 
ce church, juf as conſtables are to keep peace in 
te the pariſh *. a 


being an ally to the ſtate, is not I confeſs, a 
novel doctrine. It has been the favourite 
doctrine of high churchmen in all ages. 
But the ſtate has often taken the liberty of 
contradicting it, and thankful ought we to 
be that it has done ſo. If it had not, we 
ſhould in all probability, have been immer- 
ſed in popiſh darkneſs and ſuperſtition ; for - 
it is a well known fact, that the moſt im- 
portant reforms in Great Britain have been 
effected by the ſtate, in oppoſition to the 
church. In the reign of king Edward the 
Sixth, the majority of the biſhops and in- 


feriour clergy were on the ſide of popery, 


and it was the parliament alone, without the 
clergy, which eſtabliſhed what is called the 
reformed liturgy. At the acceſlion/ of queen 


* Lord Cheſterfield's Letters. Vol. IV. p. 72. 
"ry 1 8 J 84 Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth, when the reformation was refſu- 
med, the univerſities were ſo entirely. attach. 
ed to the old ſ yſtem, that there were ſcarce 
two of the ſame opinion with the reformers. 
As to the biſhops and clergy (ſays biſhop 
Cox) they were unanimous for popery, firm as 
a roc. Theſe examples are only a few ſe- 
lected from a great variety : they are ſuffi- 
cient for the | purpoſe, to. ſhew that the 
church has no claim to the proud title of an 
| ally to the ſtate, but is entirely ſubject to it. 
High churchmen themſelves are ſometimes 
forced to confeſs the mortifying truth. Dr. 
Warburton, after all he has written on 
* The alliance between church and ſtate;” . 
frankly owns, That the church hath re- 
« ſigned her independency, and made the 
« magiſtrate her ſupreme head; without 
« whoſe approbation and allowance ſhe can 
« direct, order, and decree nothing, and that 
the clergy are now under the magiſtrates 
« diretion®*.” In ſhort, our legiſlature can 
do any thing with the church, in whatever 
part of the Britiſh dominions it may be ſitu- 
ated. Prudence may dictate meaſures ac- 
cording to circumſtances, but the right ta 


# Warburton's Alliance. p. 74. 87. 
purſue 
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purſue whatever meaſures may be thought 
eligible, is firm and unalterable. Judge 
Blackſtone, notwithſtanding his well known 
attachment to 'the eſtabliſhment, aſſerts, 
That an act of parliament to repeal or to 
« alter the act of uniformity in England, or 
« to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, would 
« doubtleſs, in point of authority, be ſuffi- 
« cjently valid, and notwithſtanding ſuch an 
act, the union would continue unbro= 
„Ren.“ When the biſhop of St. Davids 
reminds us © That to maintain and preſerve _ 
« inviolably the ſettlement of the church of 
„England, is a part of the coronation 
« oath;” it is proper to remind him in re- 
turn, that this engagement of the ſovereign | 
is nothing more, than to maintain and pre- 
ſerve the laws which relate to the church, in 
the ſame manner as the laws of any other 
community: and this oath is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary. Arbitrary princes have generally _ 
found biſhops and clergymen to flatter and 
to perſuade them that they were above the 
law; and it would be eaſy to refer to certain 
periods in our hiſtory, when the conſtitu- 
tion, by the machinations of the court and 
the church, was in danger of being over- 


+ Commentaries, Vol. I. p- 98. note. 
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turned; and the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment 
altered to a popiſh one, merely by a ſtretch 
of royal prerogative, It was therefore Per- 
fectly right in our anceſtors to declare that 
the church ſhould be governed in the ſame 
manner as any other corporate body, py 
zaw; The laws therefore relative to the 
clergy are like our other laws; they may 
be continued or . as the 3 
may ſee fit. 

 Epiſcopacy was in the laſt century tho 
liſhed by act of parliament in Scotland, 
agreeable to the wiſhes of the North Bri- 
tons; and ſhould the South Britons ever 
requeſt a ſimilar favour, the legiſlature have 
an undoubted right to grant it; and were 
our gracious ſovereign to aſſent to ſuch a 
meaſure, he would have an equal right ſo 
to do, as to aſſent to the repeal of any of 
our civil laws. Let not churchmen be 
alarmed at ſuch a ſuppoſition. State epiſ- 
copacy will probably laſt their time, though 
Lam inclined to think it will not laſt much 
beyond it. 

I have dwelt the longer on 0 ſub⸗ 
18. as it is of peculiar importance to us 
Britons. The doctrine of the independency 
of the national church would tend to eſta- 


. π ̃ 


bliſh an imperium in imperio, to overturn. the 
ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiflature, and 
would prove a moſt effectual bar to any re- 
form in the church, or to any extenſion of 
religious liberty aut of it. Happy for us, 
that it is both falſe and unconſlitutional. 

The clergy of the church of France ap- 
pear till the late revolution, to have had 
high ideas of their ſuperiority to the reſt of 
their fellow ſubjects, and of their independ- 
ence of the civil magiſtrate. In the laſt 
reign, there were ſome whiſpers abroad of 
an enquiry into the value of the church poſ- 
ſeſſions, and the clergy had a hint from the 
king on the ſubject. In their anſwer, they 
aſſerted their- independence, and- truſted 
that his majeſty * would not inſiſt on their 
« rendering any account of their poſſeſſions 
« becauſe that would be to level them to 
the condition of his other ſuhjects . 
They have been ſince taught to think of 
themſelves more ſoberly. The National 
Aſſembly have pretty well brought down 
their proud ſtomachs, and it is to be hoped 


* The reverend body on this e like their brethren 


in all ages, while aſſerting their own independence, were 


preaching up the moſt ſubmiſlive nn 
the laity. | 


* 


- 
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they have now juſt ſentiments of their ſitu- 

ation and of their duty. This is their only 
way to be really reſpected. Eocleſiaſtics, 
when they move in their proper ſphere, 
and are attentive to their proper calling, 
may be uſeful to ſociety, and in thus 
humbling themſelves, they will certainly 
be exalted. The French church will in 
future anſwer its end of being ſerviceable 
in communicating religious knowledge and 
inſtruction to the people, and by this means 

will be juſtly eſteemed and honoured... 
With reſpe& to the new eſtabliſhment ; 
the conſtitution ſays but little on the ſub- 

je, and for this obvious reaſon ; The Na- 
tional Aſſembly conſider the church in a 
ſimilar point of view with that of any other 
public body, which may be regulated at 
all times by the legiſlative aſſemblies. The 
conſtitutional articles declare the abſolute 
dependence of the church on the ſtate, and 
are deſigned to prevent its again uſurping | 
the power it was lately in poſſeſſion of. 
Thoſe articles I ſhall now diſcuſs ; I ſhall 
then point out the legiſlative decrees, by 
which the church is at preſent regulat- 
ed. I ſhall compare the ſituation of the 


uren of England, with that of the church 
of 
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of France, and from the compariſon, my 
readers will be able to determine, whether 
in eccleſiaſtical, as well as in political con- 
cerns, the French have not ſet us an exam 
Ple which we ſhould do well to follow. 
The principal articles which we find in 
the conſtitution, reſpecting the church, are 
thoſe which relate to the property, by 
which it has been hitherto ſupported, and 
to that property by which it is to he 1 
| ported in future. 
property, ' deſtined to the expence f 
« worſhip, and to all ſervices of public 
cc utility, belongs to the nation, and ſhall 
« at all times be at its diſpoſal. The: Sa- 
_ « laries of the miniſters of the Catholic re- 
e ligion, who are paid, preſerved, elected, 
« or named in virtue of the decrees of the 
National Conſtituent Aſſembly,” n a 
« part of the national debt *.” 
To thoſe whoſe minds are not tainted with 
| prejudice little need be ſaid to P che 


* Conſtitution, p. 24, 88. The legillative decrees have 
expreſsly guarded againſt the invaſion of the property be⸗ 
longing to the Proteſtant, or any other religious communi- 
ties, which diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church. As they 
have nothing to do with the religious eſtabliſhment, that 
eſtabliſhment has nothing to do with them. ROW 


juſtice 
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Juſtice of the National Aſſembly on this oeca- 
ſion. If the legiſlative power of any country 
forms a church eſtabliſhment ; if the mini- 
ſters of that eſtabliſhment are paid like 
other ſervants of the public; it follows of 
courſe, that the ſame legiſlative power has 
the abſolute right to all the public property 
by which the church is at any time miain- 
tained. As this has been diſputed, and as 
the aſſembly have been much reviled for 
thus declaring all church property the pro- 
perty of the nation, it may not be amiſs 
if we enquire a little into the nature of ec- 
cleſiaſtical poſſeſſions ; which enquiry may; 
perhaps, enable us proper] y to erer 
the ſubject. 


With regard to the property. ef the 
eidrch of France, or any other eſta- 


bliſhed church, it may be divided into two 
claſſes ; The firſt comprizes that part which 
is immediately paid by the public; ſich 
as tithes, lands, or eſtates of any kind, ap- 
propriated by the ſupreme power for the 
maintenance of the ſaid eſtabliſhment. As 
to all this ſpecies of property, ſurely no 
one can diſpute that the ſame power which 
gave, has a right to reſume it. The clergy 


in all countries, have done, i it is to be hoped, 
with 


0 
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with the nonſenſe of Jus Dirinum, and that 
they are too wiſe to talk of inherent right, 
or to claim any public property, without 
the expreſs and declared permiſſion of the 
government they are under. All property 
granted by the ſupreme power, for the ſup- 
port of any public body of men, may be 
regulated, or reſumed, juſt as circumſtances 
render eligible, and no one can with juſtice 
complain. All religious eſtabliſhments are 
ſuppoſed to be formed and continued for 
the benefit of the people; and that power 
which has a right to form them, has the 
right in all reſpects to regulate them, ſo 
that they 1 fwer un grand end 
propofed. ' 

The other ſpecies of property by le 
the church has been ſupported is; gifts or 
grants from individuals, either in their life= 
time, or by bequeſt after their death.” 
ſhall not here enquire (although it may be 
worth the enquiry )- how this property has 
been in different ages, and countries, ac- 
quired. . Every body knows what an ad- 
mirable contrivance the religion of Rome 
has been for. picking of pockets, and for 
gulling people out of their eſtates, to the 
great loſs of their families and relatives. 


* 
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Had it not been for our ſtatute of mortmain, 
it was thought the clergy. would have' 
ſhortly been in poſſeſſion, of the greater 
part of the landed property in the king- 
dom. Whatever methods were made uſe 
of to compel men to part with their ſub- 

ſtance, I will venture to maintain that this 
6 pecies of property from the moment it 
was acquired by the church, was public 
property to all intents and purpoſes, and 

that it mingled with the general maſs ap- 
| propriated to one and the ſame end. It 
muſt therefore be conſidered in the ſame 
light as any other kind of public property. 

We had lately a worthy, public-ſpirited 
man, who left five hundred pounds to the 
ſinking fund, to be conſolidated with it, and 
applied to the ſame purpoſes. This ſum 
muſt now take its fate with that fund in 

whatever manner it may be applied. Every | 
man who leaves his money to the public, to 
the church or ſtate, leaves it to the diſpo- 
ſal of the ſupreme power; who, it is ſup- 
| poſed, will make the beſt uſe of it, for the 
good of the community. An appeal to the. 
hiſtory, of our own church, will. afford us 
ample. evidence of the juſtice of the late 
| eine e in France; and the 


conduct 
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conduct of bur clergy, from the * 
tion down to the preſent day, however it 
may oontradict their language, proves that 
they habitually conſent to the ane 
we have advanced. 4 _ 
It is unneceſſary to revert to the aliſiines 
tions I have pointed out in eccleſiaſtical = 
property; let me aſk a. few queſtions ne- 
ſpeòting the whole. Has not the Pruteſt- 
ant church of England, for upwands o two 
centuries paſt, held in poſſeſſion property, 
the greater part of which was exprelaly 
deſigned for the maintenance of a popin 
church ? This is ſuch a ſerious matter, that 
it ſurely muſt ſirike home to the boloms, 
more particularly of our dignified clergy. 
How is it poſſible that the anitres of a 
prelates ſhould 1it eafy on their moſt reve- 
rend, and right reverend heads, or the dif- 
ferent orders of che clergy ſhould, with ſua 
ſcrupulous conſ{ciences as they are' walk 
known to pofleſs, enjoy their waricusg 
preferments, unleſs it is upon theſe gene- 
ral principles, that the fiate bas the un- 
or model the church; and to apply its qo» 
perty as in its wiſdom it may ſee ſit ? 
this is not admitted, an inference; which 
rob T ſome 


, 


ol. 
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ſome men would do well to conſider, is 
unavoidable: Our clergy, one and all, from 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury through the 
different ranks, are ſpiritual uſurpers, in 
poſſeſſion of property originally deſigned for 
other perſons, and for different purpoſes. 
The arguments of the enemies of the 
National Aſſembly, are as partial and in- 
conſiſtent, as they are erroneous. Mr. Burke, 
I believe goes farther than any. Proteſtant 
(if he is one) in vindicating the old Popiſh 
eſtabliſhment, and in reprobating the re- 
ſumption of its property. But after all 
he has ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive he has not 
perfectly learnt his leſſon. Why has he 
property, the ſuppreſſion of the order, and 
the expulſion of the perſons of his old friends 
the JesvITs ; a meaſure promoted by the 
church of France, as well as other Catholic 
churches? What has the biſhop of Rome, 
(poor man) done to offend Mr. B.? On the 
contrary, das not his | holineſs ſhewn the 
fame maljce, though he has not uſed the 
fame abulive-language, againſt the aſſembly 
as that ventleman?: Do not their hearts: 
beat in perfect uniſon? Have not the French 


0 robbed and plun- 
Snot . F: dered” 
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dered the head of the church of upwards 
of three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which he annually received from the. peo- 
ple? Have they not ſtripped: him of, all his 
authority ? If Mr. B. is conſiſtent, he will 
ſupply former omiſſions, and ſhortly appear 
as the champion of the Pope, and the Je- 
ſuits, as well as of the old Popiſh clerg ). 
Truth is valuable from whatever: quar- 
ter it may come; and juſtice ought to be 
done even to thoſe who have no ſcruple in 
acting unjuſtly, towards their fellow -crea- 
tures. We hope the clergy in all countries, 
are getting rid of thoſe unjuſt ſentiments 
by which they have uſually been actuated. 
But may it not be aſked ; has there ever, 
ſince the creation, been a body -of men who 
have loſt all diſtinctions of right and wrong, 
not only with regard to the property, but 
to the liberties and the lives of men, like 
the clergy in almoſt every age? The maſ- 
ſacre of Paris; the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz; the perpetual perſecution of the 
Proteſtants in France—the ſufferings of the 
Puritans in England, in the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth, James, and Charles the firft, and of 


the Non-conformiſts under Charles the 


e the unceaſing oppoſition. which _ 
T 2 . has 
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has ever lince been diſcovered to their 
complete toleration . Theſe few, ſelect- 
ed from numberleſs inſtances, are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew the very tender regard that 
churchmen have had, not only to the pro- 
| perty, but to the liberties and lives of 
. . Others. Let the laity, therefore, be careful 
not to learn injuſtice from their oppreſſors. 
On the contrary, let us pray that the riſings 
af revenge may be ſubdued; that a large 
portionof that ſpirit peculiar to true Chriſti- 
anity, and which teaches us to love our 
mar ee 


„ Perhaps it will de nid, that the different Welse 
err at the concluſion of 
Charles the firſt's reign, and during the interregnum, ſhew- 
ed the ſame. perſecuting principles as their predeceſſors. 
| The truth of this muſt, in part, be acknowledged: for al- 
though the « Loins” of the Preſbyterian and Independent 
ufurpers, were not fo'thick as the © Little fingers” of either 
their predecelſors or ſucceſſors ; yet they (diſplayed enough 
of tyranny, to make us very cautious of truſting any deno- 
mination of men with eccleſiaſtical power, and penal laws. 
The great Milton, in ſome parts of his writings, expoſes 


very juſtly, the tolerant principles of men whoſe ge- 
Herd! cauſe he was a friend to. The hiſtory of thoſe un- 
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minated by the bad examples the be 
If the National Aſſembly wanted an ex- 
traordinary plea for their conduct in re- 
ſuming the church poſſeſſions, that of we- 
CESSITY might be uſed with a much better 

grace than we find it in general has been. 
But I never was fond of fuch an argument 
ever ſince I read the conjecture of Milton, 
_ that it was firſt invented by the RAU 
ENEMY of mankind, as an apology for the 
miſchief he was about to introduee in the 
world, by tempting our firſt parents. * 
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He with neceſſity, 1 
de tyrant ple exca' his cg dds,” 1 


' Juftice ſhould ever precede neceflty; ba 
——_— a public, as well as of a private na 
| If we once loſe a ſenſe of the former, 
we oe Tae not to what. lengths we may be 
hurried by the latter. The proceedings of 


the National Aſſembly were founded not 


e en, 


C 1 will not pritend 6 
Duke of Richmond, for informing the hiſhops at the com- 
mencement of the American war, ( That if the people 
« anted money, they knew where to look for it. Nut as 
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Juſtice required that the preſſing wants of 
the ſtate ſhould be ſupplied ; and how this 
was to be done without bringing. the church 
property to market, the wit of man could 
not deviſe Bankruptcy; ſtared the nation 
in the face; and ſo hopeleſs was the ſitua 
tion of the finances, that ſome of the ariſto- 
cratic party, adviſed the National Aſſembly 
not to think of retrieving them, but abſo- 
lutely to declare the nation hankrupt; and 
to addreſs his majeſty, informing him that 
he had called them together zoo late; that 
it was impoſſible to diſcharge debts for- 
merly contracted, and that all they could 
do was to provide for the future. / The al- 
ſembly, to their honour, declared that the 
debts having been contracted by the king 
in the name of the nation, they Were bound 
to conſider them as public, and that the man 
who ſhould dare to pronounce the. Word 
banbruptey, ſhould be counted infamqus. 
A ſtriking proof of the ſuperiour regard to 
Juſtice in the new government, than in the 


nis Grace is now high in office, perhaps it may be juſt 
_neceflary to remind him, that ſince the above Period, the 
people are eighty millions deeper in debt, and are loaded 
_pnnually with FO: taxes to oY © amount 'of five mil- 
lions, 9:37 10 dock ol au wen yd!" ein EN fo 
N11 | | ; 225 or old. 
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old. The one had frequently broken weir 
engagements with the public, the other re- 
ſolved to preſerve national faith inviolable. 
But how was this to be done? Nei- 
ther deſpotic or popular authority, could 
compel a nation, ground down by oppreſ- 
ſion, to pay even the exiſting taxes: the 
very attempt to have levied new impoſi- 
tions would only have been the project of 
wickedneſs and madneſs united; and when 
Mr. Burke intimates that New impoſi- 
« tions might eaſily have been made, he 
diſcovers his total ignorance of the ſitu - 
— MINS Non. 
. 55 
In ſuch a kuunhen -oliticajuſtics FRG 
ded, that the property of the public ſhould 
be applied in ſuch a manner as to prevent 
diſgrace and ruin. The church poſſeſſions 
(les biens nationaux) were therefore brought 
forward, the ſale of them was decreed, and 
ASSIGNATS upon their credit were iſſued. Mr. 
Burke, with his uſual penetration, diſco- 
vered that the propoſed ſale of the church 
lands was only a bubble. His language is; 
« In reality, and in a fair ſenſe, the lands 
« of the church (fo far as any thing oertain 
< can be gathered from their proceedings, 
1 4 ars 
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dane mt is be ſold 41 all. By the late reſt» == 
« lutions of the National Afﬀembly, they are 


__. indeed to be delivered to the higheſt bid- 


der. But it is to be obſerved, that a eer - 
© tain portion only of the purchaſe money 
< is to be laid down, A period of twelve 
years is to be given for the payment of 
< the reſt. The philoſophie purchaſers are 

therefore, on payment of a ſort of fine, 
to be put inſtantly, into poſſeſſion of the 
_ © eftats. It becomes in ſome reſpects a 
_ ſort af gift, to be held on the feudal 
tenure of zeal to the new eſtabliſhment, 
This project is evidently to let in a body 
« of purchaſers without money *.” Mr. B. 
has omitted, whether deſignedly or not 1 
leave others to determine, one, trifling cir- 
ecumſtance, which is, that the purchaſers, 
after their firſt depoſit of twelve per-cent, 
are to pay the remainder. by inſtalments 
every year, and after the firſt year, five per 
cent intereſt, till the whole of the ↄriginal 
knowledged by every unprejudiced perſon, 
N a ee enn, 
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ficiat mode, of- diſpoſing imme f 
e e tf? ; 
Were we to form our ee Sous 
what Mr. Burke has been pleaſed to reveal 
to ns concerning the ſale of the church poſ- 
ſeſſions, we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole to be 
nothing but a ſcheme of intrigue, and jug» 
gling, concerted between the moſt confum- 
mate villains, who had ſeized the public 
property to anſwer their own private pur 
poſes. I will not inſult the reader by quot · 
ing language, as falſe as it is injurious; No- 
thing can be more juſt than the manner in 
which this great national project is 'exe- 
cuted. Every circumſtance relative to the 
mode of diſpoſal” and application, is open, 
fair, and - honourable. The moſt public 
notice is given by advertiſements in the 
papers, and by poſting! bills in the moſt 
frequented places, of the intended ſales, 
with particulars of the eſtates and effects : 
ns are by n. en- . 


eee ee e 
is. paid for by different inſtalments, the laſt of which muſt 
be made within two years and .ten_moaths from 5 
of purchaſdGGGG. 
deter, ves. . ae 
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abe ems of them, I will venture to 
aſſure Mr. Burke, that ſhould be ever be 
inclined to become one of the © philoſophic 
purchaſers, he will be treated as fairly, 
and as politely, as any of the reſt. The 
aſſignats, paid in as depoſits; are cancelled ; 
and liſts, containing the number and deſ- 
ſcription of each, are hung up in a public 
hall, and may be examined by any one. 
Even this is not thought ſufficient. The 
cancelled aſſignats are afterwards burnt in 
the moſt public manner poſſible. This 


deremony is performed in the court of the 


Caiſſe detraordinaire, at noon day. The 
populace who attend, form themſelves in a 
circle, and a grate pierced on all ſides is 
placed in the midſt. Two of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, and two of the de- 
puties of the National Aſſembly, attend on 
the occaſion. The door of the grate is un- 
locked by one of them, the aſſignats, brought 
in ſmall packets, are untied, and thrown 
in, and the door is again locked. Procla- 
mation is then made of the amount; the 
fire is kindled, and the affi ignats are con- 
ſumed; the grate is turned on all ſides, 
and the aſhes. diſtributed to the winds. 


When warming myſelf by ſome of theſe ec- 
bn dleſiaſtical 
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cleſiaſtical bonfires, I have felt happy in re- 
flecting, that inſtead of living in thoſe 
dreadful times, when fires: were lighted 
by the ' clergy, and human victims were 
conſumed, I was reſerved for the preſent 
period, when the vaſt, accumulated, ill ac- 
quired property of that body, is devoted to 
the welfare of the people. 
Upwards of fifty millions ding of this » 
property have been ſold at two thirds, on 
an average, higher than its original valua- 
tion. Sixteen millions ſterling of aſſignats 
have been paid in for depoſits, and for the 
full amount of ſome of the eſtates; the pur- 
chaſers frequently prefer making the whole 
of the payment at once, as by this means 
they ſave the intereſt. Ty 
We ſee what reſpect is due to Mr. Burke's 
prediRions: The lands of the church are 
not to be ſold at all: they are a ſort of _ 
* gift to be held on the feudal tenure of 
« zeal to the new eſtabliſhment. - This pro- 
« ject is evidently to let in a body of pur- 
* chaſers without money. As ſtaunch; a 
friend as Mr. Burke may be to the old - 
Popiſh eſtabliſhment, I hope he does not 
pretend to a grain of its infallibility. 
How this great operation in finance, may 
MD | terminate, 
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and manners. This is a matter which de- 
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terminate, it is impoſſible yet to ſay ; it is ſuf· 
ficient for me to obſerve, that it has hitherto 
, anſwered the grand ends propoſed. The 
deficiencies of the taxes have been ſupplied, 
the payments of the dividends on the pub- 
lic debts, which previous to the revolution 
were ſuſpended, are now as regularly made 
as the dividends at the bank of England. 
The funds have ariſen from twenty to thirty 
per cent, and a national bankruptcy, with 
all its horrors, has been avoided . 

It was not only the political, but the re» 
Igiaus intereſis of the people, which re- 
quired the reſumption of the church poſ- 
ſeſſions. Mr. Burke has given us a melan- 
choly account - of the religious ſtate of the 
French nation, and if we may credit him, 


the people are, with few exceptions, atheiſts, 
_ infidels, and profligates. It is to be wiſhed 


he had traced, with ſome degree of aceu- 
racy, the cauſes of this degeneracy of faith 


ere eee br, an. nent: 
Fenn en 


e public: in boch he Garoured wich en dre 
nocont of the French fnacs, by d. Gre, in bis 
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und give it that Gszien it Ag 
Perhaps it might be found that the vices of 
the Frencli, proceed rather from thought- 
leſſneſs than from depravity ; from want of 
ſettled principles, than from the adoption 
of bad principles. But whatever may be 
the cauſe, I muſt acknowledge, that if I have 
any doubts with reſpect to the ſtability of 
the revolation, they proceed not from the 
enemies of the people, but ſolely from the 
people themſelves ; leſt they ſhould not be 
regenerated. in their ſentiments and man- 
ners, as well as in their government; leſt 
in ſo remarkable a manner, animated the 
minds of their legiſlators®. But what has 
been the cauſe of the 
A ls it the decrees of the National 


| „ My. Dick Mn « ert e n Bede th 


truths of the greateſt importance; ſpeaking of the old 
government, he ſays . Tous ler Habliſſomens en France cour- 
« roment Je matheur du peupler pour de rendre Feurcux ft 
ra" 4 changer ſes i,, change ſer hixs 
** changer ſes movurs; changer lit hammes ; changer les mits. 
E 8 
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Etienne, for the purpoſe of ridicule. It however contdins 
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Aſſembly? No; I defy any man to mention 
a ſingle decree which attacks any religious 
principle, looſens any moral tie, or oounte- 
nances any profligate action. Or if there 
had been any decrees of ſuch tendency, it 
is impoſſible they could, in the ſhort com- 
paſs of a year or two, have anſwered the 
end of degenerating the people at large. 

Thbeologians have diſputed much con- 
cerning the nature and effects of divine 
grace; whether its operations in the conver- 
fion of a ſinner from vice to virtue, are in- 
ſtantaneous and irreſiſtible: but ſurely no 
one ever maintained, that it is poſſible for 
any human, or even infernal agency, to per- 
vert many millions of men, almoſt irreſiſti- 
bly and inſtantaneouſly, from virtue to vice. 
The queſtions then are, how came atheiſm, 
infidelity and profligacy, to be thus preva- 
lent? What has been the ſituation of the 
French as to the means of inſtruction? 
Have they had no churches, no paſtors, no 
teachers; has the ſtate made no proviſion 
for their religious wants? The plain anſwer 
to theſe queſtions muſt be: All the atheiſm, 
all the infidelity, and all the profligacy com- 
plained of, has flouriſhed in a country over- - 


run V  eccleiaſtcs in * of a pleni- 
4 tude 
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tude of power and ſplendour, and whoſe re- 
venues | amounted : to TWELVE: MILLIONS 


STERLING per annum! Hear this, all xe 


friends to civil eſtabliſhments of religion, 
and be convinced of a truth which hiſtory 
and obſervation compel us to proclaim 
That in proportion as thoſe eſtabliſhments 
are cloathed with authority, and endowed 
with riches ; atheiſm, infidelity and profli- 
gacy, moſt ſurely gain the advantage! It 
was therefore not only political, but religious 
juſtice, which obliged the National Aſſembly 
to take the eccleſiaſtical / poſſeſſions into 
their hands, that they might be applied 


to better purpoſes than they MAIER, nen 


been, previous to the revolution. 
But the church is ruined, and religion u 
« deſtroyed?” Such is the direful exclamation 


of Meſſrs, Calonne and Burke. I give theſe 


ſtateſmen credit for ſpeaking as they think; 


they ſpeak feelingly ; I believe their church 


—_ 


and their religion are ruined and deſtroyed for 


ever. As to the former of theſe gentlemen, his 
countrymen had a fine ſpecimen of his pious 
zeal, during his late adminiſtration, when in 
the courſe of five or ſix years, in the time of 


profound peace, he added twenty millions 


ſterling to the national debt! His religion 
was 


Le 
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his bible le livre rouge; and his worſhip 
was conſtantly performed at the ſhrine of 
miniſterial extravagance. Was it poſſible 
for: him ever to reſume the reins of admi- 
niſtration, the alliance between church and 
| ftate being broken, he could no longer 
treſſes, by appointing them to biſhoprics, or 
to other valuable eccleſiaſtical preferments : 
Hinc illæ lachryme! This fallen ſtateſman's 
ſyſtem of national religion, is indeed irre- 
coverably loſt! With reſpect to Mr. Burke, 
his character in private is ſaid to be reſpect- 
able, and even in public, it is not ſo com- 
pletely blaſted as Monſieur de Calonne's; 
but what opinion can we form of the 
religion of a man, whoſe mind is full 
of prejndices, and whoſe chriſtianity, jud- 
ging from his writings, ſeems little elſe 
than an attachment to its corruptions. 
Wen he talks of a church eſtabliſhment 

being the firſt of his prejudices of the ne- 
cellity. of the conſecration of the ſtate, by a 
ſtate religious eſtabliſhment—of church and 
Fate being ideas inſeparable in his mind 

When he conſiders it abſolutely neceffary, 

II ſhould exalt her mitreg front 
e in 
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In courts and parliaments; that an arelI- 
ſhop ſhould precede a duke; and that a 
biſhop of Durham and a biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter ſhould be paid by the nation ten thou- 
ſand a year; (what a pity it is he did not 
inform us, what were the ſervices that de- 
ſerved ſuch wages) When we read ſuch 
language with much more of a ſimilar na- 
ture, we are ready to aſk, has the man who 
thus © prates” about religion, ever read a 
ſingle page, or ever heard of ſuch a book as 
the new teſtament? Has he no faithful- 
chriſtian friend to inſerm him, that he has 
yet to learn the firſt rudiments of religion; 
that his preſent ſentiments tend to incapaci- 
tate him from underſtanding the A, B, C, 
of Chriſtianity; and that while his mind 
is manacled under the tyrannic dominr̃- 
on of prejudice, he cannot enter into the 
„kingdom of God?” As he profeſſes himſelf 
ſuch. a warm friend to the church of Eng- 
land, it 4s to be lamented, that ſome of i its 
miniſters do not converſe a little freely with 
hag on theſe important ſuhjec̃ts. 
This is indeed the mare neceſſary, 5 we 
confider that this gentleman's moral ſenti- 
ments are, in fome reſpects, as perverted as 
bis PRES and "OP... What can we 
"ink 
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 Ofink of that morality, which while it is 
outrageous againſt vice in a low ſtation, can 
varniſh over, or rather can hardly diſcover 
vice in a high ſtation? Muſt not every friend 
to morality deteſt the ſyſtem which inculcates 
that * vice by loſing all its groſſneſs, loſes 
half its evil?” Read this, ye profligates of 
every kind ; you have only to colour over 
your crimes, and they are half atoned for. 
The zeal for religion diſcovered by ſuch 
men as Meſſrs. Calonne and Burke, reminds 
me of a zeal ſomething ſimilar in thoſe pious 
worthies, the Liverpool African traders, 
whoſe refolutions publiſhed in the papers, 
held forth as reaſons for continuing their 
traffick in blood and ſlavery—* That ſhould 
« the trade be aboliſhed, the negroes would 
be deprived of the privileges of a Britiſh 
« conſtitution, and the bleſſings of the chriſ- 
« tian religion.” Britiſh liberty will doubt- 
leſs ſpread far and wide, and chriſtianity will 
- Nouriſh gloriouſly, in the hands of modern 
ſtateſmen, African traders, Guinea captains, 
and Weſt India Planters *! 1 
| is not the firſt time that {lave traders Have diſ- 
cue their hoy zeal. In the laſt century, the aſſembly of 
Jamalca propoſed to baniſh all the Jews from the. iſland, 


| BECAUSE THEY WERE -THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
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But let us attend tothe church of Fran 
and enquire whether the regulations adopt» 
ed by the National Aſſemhly, haye the ten- 
dency to ruin, or to reſtore it to primitive 
purity. I have endeavoured to vindicate 
the reſumption. of the eccleſiaſtical poſleſ- 
ſions on the principle of juſtice; to which 
ing, mercy. has 5. ſeaſoned Juſtice.” The 
miniſters of the old church, who will not 
take the oath of fidelity to the new eſta- 
bliſhment, are not turned out to ſtarve. 
The French reformers have not followed 
the example of cheir clergy, who had ſo 
often ruined the Proteſtants, or of | our. 
clergy in the laſt century, who when they 
gjected their brethren, ſo far from leaying 
them a ſhilling, prevented them, by their 
cruel perſecutions, from procuring a ſub- 


ſiſtence. 

The French legiſlators on the contrary, 
have not only charged the nation with 
the debts of the clergy, amounting to four 
millions ſterling, but have appropriated the 
ſum of three millions ſterling for their pen- 
ſions, although many of them are known 


be enemies to the new conſtitution, bo 
N= Vs Civil 
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civil and &edefiaſtical®. There is one thing 
which' one could wiſh national juſtice might 
Have permitted, namely, that thoſe few in- 
dividuals whoſe lives adorned their profeſ- 
ſion, who were in poſſeſſion of valuable pre- 
ferments; had been permitted to enjoy them 
during their lives: but it was impoſſible to 
make this diſtinction. To the honour of 
thoſe men let it be known, that they have 
been zealous in the promotion of thoſe re- 
forms, by which they themſelves have per- 
ſonally ſuffered; If we admire -patriotiſm 
when we diſcover it in the laity, we ought 

almoſt to adore it, when we find it burning 
with ſo e in the Ee | 
l dergy+.” * D J 
The National Aﬀeibly have dolls f 
N orders ; at the ſame time, the indi- 
viduals who compoſed them are comfortably 


Roe Weeds penſionsrymount to 72a 90 and 
| n en of livres. 
Memoires ſur les Finances du Royaume, preſetitss a 
 FAſſemble Nationale, Sep. 1791, au nom du Comits des 
Finances, par M. Montefquiou, deputs de Paris. 
7 The Abbé Sieyes was the author of the famous De- 
claration of Rights. The biſhop of Autun and the abbe 
Gregoire, not to mention others, ERP 
eee meaſures, 7 — 81 
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provided for, and placed in proper ſituati - 
ons. Thoſe perſons who have viſited the 
catholic countries, and have attended to the 
lower orders of eccleſiaſtics, muſt ſoon be 
convinced, that in proportion as they.abound 
in any country, ignorance, indolence, and 
vice will prevail. Monks and friars are in | 
general worſe than leeches, they ſuck the 
blood of their country, and at the ſame time | 
are productive of little but miſchief. 

The National Aſſembly have annibilated the 
power of the pope. His holineſs can no longer 
drain the country of money, nor exerciſe 
his arbitrary dominion over any of the 
members of the Gallican church; his bulls 
are laughed at, and he is as much deſpiſed 
in France, as in England: whilſt I was at 
Paris, the ſovereign pontiff, for having pub- 
liſhed an angry brief againſt the Aſſembly, 
underwent our fifth of November ceremony, 
and was burnt in effigy at the Palais Royale, 
one of the moſt public places in the city. If 
his holineſs repents, and chooſes to continue 
in communion with the French church, he 
may; and if not, he may let it alone, This and 
the laſt mentioned article of church reform 
mult ſurely be matter of joy to every true 

Us | Proteſtant. 
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Proteſtant. We now behold mean 
« White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery: 


«© Cowls, hoods, and habits toſt 
. And flutter'd into rags. Reliques, and beads, 


* Indylgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 
 * The ſport of winds*!” 

A= Mer. Burke is, I believe, the adn 4 
of common ſenſe, who laments the gene- 
ral wreck, let him lament it as ws 4d he 
| pleaſes. | 

The National Aſſembly have abſilved the 
religious of both ſe es from their vows of celibacy. 
The conſtitution declares, —* The law re- 
* cogniſes no longer any religious vows, 
nor any other engagement, which would 
*« be contrary to natural rights, or to 
* the conſtitution +.” This I cannot but 
think a moſt important article of na- 
tional reform. It will be ackn | 
by thoſe who are impartial, that 5 
vows, as they are called, were the nouriſhers 
of vice, not only in the charch, bat chrough- 
out the French empire. Mr. Burke, ſpeak - 
ing of the clergy, ſays, © With ſome of the 
1 © higher clergy I had a perſonal acyl” 
* Paradiſe Loſt, book III. VE 
+ Conſtitution, p. 22. 
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© ance'; - and of the reſt in that claſs, very 

« good means of information: they ſeemed 
« to me beyond the clerical character, liberal 
« and open, with the hearts of gentlemen; 
« and men of honour.” From what I have 
obſerved, and heard of the French clergy, I 
believe this is only doing them common juſ- 
tice. I have been agreeably ſurprized at 
their liberality and openneſs, eſpecially 
when converſing on religious topics. I 
have ſeen with pleaſure, Catholic Abbes; 
in a Proteſtant church, and have wiſhed 
their example, of occaſionally attending 
places of worſhip, and aſſociating with 
different communities, out of their own 
ſtabliſhment, was followed by the clergy; 
as well as the n reformed 
churches *. 

If Mr. Burke had contented bimelf with 
deſcribing the French clergy as polite, well 
behaved gentlemen, or as men of honour, 
nobody would have differed from him: But 
when he well us; «He's Lorient that the 


L3 


»The late Dr. Johnſon, when he viſited PREY 
although he was perſonally acquainted with the celebrated 
Dr. Robertſon, declined going to bear him, wr” he 
aum ERIE 
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n 
number of vicious prelates was not great,” 
and that « the morals of the clergy in ge- 
« neral were perfectly good,” he only ſhews 
us that he is as ignorant of the nature of 
Chriſtian morals, as of Chriſtan principles, 
This is confirmed by his adding, « Certain 
individuals, not diſtinguiſhable for the 
« regularity of their lives, made ſome 
« amends for their want of the ſevere vir- 
er tues, in their poſſeſſion of the liberal, and 
« were endowed with qualities which made 
et them uſeful in the church and flate*.” 1 
make no doubt of Mr. Burke's ſincerity on 
this occaſion. Churchmen in all ages, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who have been wanting in the 
« ſevere virtues,” have been very ſervice- 

able in the ſtate,” particularly in for- 
warding the purpoſes of deſpots, to enſlave 
their ſubjects. But I beg leave to aſſert, 
that any man who is deſtitute of the ſe- 
yere virtues, is (in whatever degree he 
may poſſeſs what are called the liberal) by 
no means ſuitable for the office, of paſtor 
de eee I do not wiſh to 
127 RefleQtions, p. 22 3 | | 
© + The Biſhop of London, in a late charge vides a dif 
ferent account from Mr. Burke of the French clergy. His 


.Lordſhip juſtly intimates, that their vices were one cauſe of 
SE IE 04 44 * . | the 
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be thought uncandid to the French clergy. 
I believe they were juſt as other men would 
have been in the ſame ſituation : but I'muſt 
affirm, that ſo far from © there having been 
« few vicious prelates,” or from . the mo- 


« rals of the clergy being in general per- 
« fectly good,” it was directly the reverſe *. 


Unleſs by their ſanctity, they were ſome- 


thing more than men, or by their conſti- 


| the loſs of their poſſeſſions, and gives his brethren a proper 
hint, to take care leſt they ſhould be ſerved in a ſimilar 
manner, . W 
I ſuppoſe we ſhall next hear of the morals, and of the 
piety of the French court. One quotation from a modern 
writer ſhall ſuffice to ſhew how ratronal,y and religiouſly, 
Louis the XV. ſpent his ſabbaths. << Returning one Sun- 
« day to Verſailles, I perceived at a diſtance a number of 
people aſſembled upon the terrace of the caſtle, and on 
«« a nearer approach, I beheld Louis XV. ſurrounded by his 
« court, at the windows of the palace. A man very 
„ richly dreſſed, with a large pair of branching antlers 
« faſtened on his head, whom they called the $TAG, was 
_ «« purſued by about a dozen others, who compoſed the 
« ek. The purſued and the purſuers leaped into the grand 
canal, ſcrambled out again, and ran about to all parts 5 


«« while the air reſounded with acclamations of clapping of 


« hands, to encourage the continuance of the ſport, What 
can all this mean? ſaid I to a Frenchman, who ſtood 
« near me. Sir, Ene 
* nance, it is for the entertainment of the court. 

1 8103 9; Zimmerman on Slit, p. 14, 
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tution ſomething leſs (they never pretended 
to be the former, and will thank no one 
for ſuppoſing them the latter) they muſt 
have been habitually vicious, living in the 
practice of what the Goſpel expreſsly con- 
demns. A common acquaintance with hu- 
man nature is ſufficient to ini&rm us, that 
any body of men living in celibacy, muſt 
(with a few exceptions) live in vice: and it 
is not ſurpriſing, when this was known to 
be the ſtate of ſixty or ſeventy thouſand 
eccleſiaſtics, that the virtues of chaſtity, and 
conjugal fidelity, ſhould not often have been 
remarked, as the characteriſtic virtues of 
the French nation, more eſpecially as the 
holy gentlemen had, on all occaſions, and 
for every faur pas, the power of abſolu- 
tion. 

The National Aﬀembly, by declaring 
that the law will no longer recogniſe, any 
religious yows, have done much towards 
reforming the clergy, and making them 
reſpectable, and happy in ſociety. Before 
they were forbidden to marry : now they 
may enter into that union, which if properly 
formed, conſtitutes the chief happineſs. of 
life; and enjoy all the . dear relations, and 


tender charities“ reſulting from the conjugal 
7 1 enn relation. 


* 
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relation. When they feel the warm blood of 
a parent flowing round their hearts, inſtead 
of being aſhamed to acknowledge, they 
may glory in their feelings. As the la- 
dies in the convents are likewiſe abſolved 
from their vows of celibacy (although the 
National Aſſembly have, in their politeneſs, 
exempted the female religious from the re- 
gulations of the other ſex) they, without 
doubt, will take the advantage: The 
« ſoft heart of ſenſibility will. no longer 
« beat behind the grate of a convent.” 
Many lovely girls, inſtead of being buried 
alive, will be transformed into affectionate, 
and without doubt, dutiful wives, and tender 
mothers, As the ladies in other countries, 
are often remarked for their attachment to 
Parſons, the French ladies, will doubtleſs 
ſhew a ſimilar diſpoſition. Several of. the 
Reverends have already offered their hands, 
and have been accepted ; and. there is 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe their example wall 
be, in the courſe of a few years, almoſt 
univerſally followed. Reformation amongſt 
the clergy muſt, therefore, follow of courſe, 

I wiſh it was in my power to do the ec- 
cleſiaſtical reformers of France that juſtice 
they, deſerve ; by entering at large into 
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thoſe various regulations which they have 
adopted in their new eſtabliſhment. The 
whole code is replete with information , and 
well worthy the attention of any legiſlators 
who may be called to the important work 

of reformation in other countries: but as I 
| perceive this chapter will be longer than 1 
intended, I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe 
articles which more immediately intereſt 
the members of the religious eſtabliſhment 
in this country, whoſe attention I now You 
ſeriouſly to engage. - 
| THE FIRST EXCELLENCE Which I ſhall no- 
tice in the new church of France, is, THE 
RIGHT OF ELECTION OF THE MINISTERS BE= 
ING RESTORED Tro THE PEOPLE. The con- 
ſtitution declares; The citizens have a 
« right to ele, or chooſe, the miniſters of 
« their religions . The word is in the 
plural number, to denote that this right 
extends equally to thoſe who diſſent, as 
to thoſe who conform to the eſtabliſhed 
church. The right of choice is not ex- 
tended to the citizens univerſally, but to 
the electoral aſſemblies. This is, however, 


21 
| : 


* Conſtitution, p. 25. II 10 1 2 
1 a a noble 
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a noble amendment, and will probably 
pave the way for a more perfect ſtate, when 
every man will think it is his duty to inte- 
reſt himſelf in the choice of his paſtors. 
Mr. Burke is perfectly conſiſtent . in his 
reprobation of this important article, and as 
this is a very ſore place, we will touch it 
gently. It muſt exaſperate a ſtateſman, to 
ſee the church entirely loſt, as an engine 
of ſtate; and to find that kings, miniſters, 
favourites, and patrons, have nothing to 
do with the nomination of eccleſiaſtics. But 
when he ſays, « That the introduction of 
«a principle of popular election to our 
« biſhoprics, and parochial cures, would 
<« be the laſt” corruption of the church; 
« the utter ruin of the clerical character; 
« that the whole direction of the Sc 
mind will be thrown into the hands of a 
« ſet of licentious, bold, crafty, factious, 
hoy flattering; wretches,” —he is, I apprehend, 
totally miſtaken, He has deſcribed. HY. 
clergy as they have too generally E 
-paſt times, not as they will be in 4 
Heaven forbid, that I ſhould «© ſet” down 
« aught'in malice,” or ſa any thing illibe⸗ 
Ms but hiſtory bears me out in declaring, 
nern hot 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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3 
tious, flattering ſet of wretches,” 
feldom to be found, e 


aſties in moſt ages *. As to the church of 


France, it has in theſe reſpects, till very 


lately, been the very curſe of the country. 


The vices of licentiouſneſs, boldneſs, crafti- 
neſs, faction, and flattery, have almoſt un- 
—_ contaminated It. Rn the beſt 


| A 
be thought too free, I can only ſay, for myſelf, that I 
have not, and that I never intend to take ſuch à latitude 
as the beſt informed of the clergy have, when ſpeaking of 


their brethren. The ſevereſt reflection on churchmen I 


ever: read, is one of Biſhop Burnet's. He informs us, 
« That he always believes well of laymen, till he ſees 
« cauſe to change his mind ; though as to churchmen, it 
* js otherwiſe with him: for he has ſeen ſo much amiſs 
« in that profeſſion, that he is inclined always to think 
« ill of them, till he ſees cauſe to think otherwiſe.” I 
beg leave here to remark, that I have made no aſſertions, 
but what I have the beſt evidence to juſtify... I have almoſt 
entirely rejected diſſenting witneſſes. I had indeed ſo many 
of the church of England of the moſt reſpectable ſort be- 


fore me, that I found it a greater difficulty which to refuſe 


than which to chooſe. Thoſe I have cited, I thought ne- 
ceſſary in my own defence. This I hope will be a ſuffi- 
cient apology for n 


=. 


men 


ds chapter. 
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men in the church have not been free from 
ſome of them. Who that has felt the 
force of that inſinuating and perſuaſive 
eloquence, in the ſermons of Maſſillan ; or 
has been overpowered by thoſe pathetic and 
irreſiſtible appeals to the heart, in the ſer- 
mons of Bourdaloue, but muſt lament that 
thoſe incomparable preachers offered up 
the moſt fulſome flatteries, to one of the 
moſt execrable tyrants that God ever per- 
mitted to ſcourge the earth, Louis the 
Fourteenth *. 

How muſt we bluſh when we behold 
even the angelic Fenelon, at times proſti- 
tuting his talents, and accommodating him- 
ſelf to the vices of the ſame degenerate 
| wretch ? - | 

When the beſt of n men have been thus 
infected, it is very natural to ſuppoſe 
how the common herd muſt have been cor- 
rupted. The truth is, whatever may be 
the future ſituation of the French church, 


— to fee perfelt ſpecimens of crak 
adulatory, and flattering language, he has only to peruſt 
the Compliments au Roi, which commonly conclude the 
French court ſermons. Some of theſe ſermons” are, in 
many reſpects, the belt in the world, 2 
S 


\ 


it 
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i is hardly poſſible it ſhould be worſe than 
for centuries paſt. | 
If from the church of France we turn to 
the church of England, I have no ſcruple 
in ſaying, that one principal reaſon why 
religion is in fo ſad a ſtate amongſt us, is: 
Our biſhops and paſtors are vor choſen 
by the people. We are careleſs about 
religion, and truſt our ſpiritual concerns 
to ſtateſmen; and ſo long as that is the 
caſe, it is impoſſible true Chriſtianity 
ſhould flouriſh. Our biſhops are choſen by 
the king; at the recommendation of his mi- 
niſters. The wretched farce of Epiſcopal 
election, is called a Cong delire, that is a 
leute (to the dean and chapter of a dio- 
ceſe) to chooſe, without leave to refuſe, or 
without having any choice at all. Our 
deans, canons, cum multis alis, are choſen by 
the crown. © Thoſe perſons who have moſt 
intereſt with adminiſtration, are ſure to ar- 
rive at the higheſt preferments. 
As to our clergy they are in general 
choſen, by private patrons, though they are 
ſometimes obliged to purchaſe their prefer- 
ments. Advowſons are ſold by public auc- 
tion, and it is not uncommon to read ad- 
3 es  vertiſements 
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vertiſements in our newſpapers of: *The 
« next preſentation to a valuable living of 
« five hundred per annum, in a fine ſport- 
ing country; a pack of hounds kept in the 
* neighbourhood; and little duty required.” 1 
Our laws againſt ſimony, prevent dergy- 
men from directly purchaſing livings for 
themſelves, but every one knows how they 
are evaded : © Some ſell the next advowſon, 
« which is ſaid to be legal, though the in- 
« cumbent lies at the point of death ; others 
« do not ſtick to buy and fell benefices, 
« when open and vacant, though this is 
« declared to be ſimony in law. Parents 
often buy them for their children, and 
te reckon that it is their portion: often eo- | 
« cleſiaſtics buy the next advowſon, and 
„lodge it with truſtees for their own ad- 
« vantage. Where nothing of all this traf- 
« fic intervenes, parents beſtow benefices 
« on their children or friends, without-con= 
« ſidering either their abilities or merit ; 
« favour or kindred being the only thing 
« that weighs with them. When all this is 
* laid together, how great a part of the be- 
« nefices are diſpoſed of, if not ſimoniacally, 
« yet-at leaſt unworthily, without ” to 
ſo ſacred a truſt as the care of ſouls * ES 


- * Bugnet's Own Time, vol. VI. p. 194 2% 
* x 1 
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11 is impoſſible for laws to ſuggeſt any 
remed y whatever for theſe diſorders, wh le 
private patronage and traffic are ſuffered to 
exiſt : and ſince the choice of the clergy is in 
ſuch-improper hands, and conducted in ſo 
wretched a manner, we need not wonder 
at their degenerate ſtate. 

This is not the complaint of diſſenters; ; 
tbey might be thought partial and impro- 
per judges : the' beſt churchmen are con- 
tinually urging their complaints in the moſt 
forcible language. I will only refer the 
reader to that incomparable addreſs which 
concludes ' Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his 
Own Times. His Lordſhip - was, perhaps, 
as intelligent, and as honeſt a man as ever 
adorned the church: what does he ſay of his 
brethren ? „ It is with regret, I have ob- 
« ſerved the clergy, in all the places through 
& which I have travelled, Papiſts, | Luthe- 
« rans, Calviniſts and Difſenters: but of 
« them all, our clergy are much the moſt 
4 remiſs in their labours in private, and the 
« leaſt ſevere in their lives. I have la- 
« mented during my whole life, that I faw 
t ſo little true zeal among our clergy. I 
« ſaw. much zeal throughout the foreign 


* * Crarches : the Diſſenters have a great 
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u deal amongſt them: but I muſt own, that 
« the main body of our clergy has always 
« appeared dead and lifeleſs to me, and 
« inſtead of animating one another, they 
« ſeem rather to lay one another aſleep*.” 
What would this good Biſhop have ſaid, 
had he lived to ſee the time, when many of 
our clergy are incapable, or are too lazy even 
to compole their own ſermons; or had he 
read advertiſements of copperplate ſermons, 
to imitate manuſcript, and had been in- 
formed that thouſands, and ten thouſands. 
were fold, as helps to clerical incompetence. 
We cannot W ue ſhould 


® Barne' Hiſtory of his Own Time, vel. vi. p. 1 
186. Edinburgh edition. 

As I have already quoted, and ſhall often have Gian 
to quote the above hiſtory, I juſt obſerve, that the authour, 
although he is very faithful in his repreſewation of the 
deplorable ſtate of the church in which he held ſo high a 
ſtation, appears to have been actuated by the belt of mo- 
tives. * Do not think (ſays his Lordſhip) that I fay any 
« thing to expoſe you [the clergy] or to defame the 
* church : thoſe cenſures have paſſed on me for my free- 
i dom during life, God knows how unjuſtly ; my deſigns - 
being all to awake the clergy, and by that means to-pre» 
« ſerve the church, for which, he who, knows all things, - 
Maar kd 0. 
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be better qualified for their ſtations, until 
the people begin to look after them. They 
have truſted the choice of their paſtors, to 
politicians long enough: it is high time 
they ſhould reſume it “. It is in vain that 
ſome men object to the people having this 
right reſtored to them, on account of ſome 
inconveniences that might ariſe fr popu- 


lar elections. The chief of thoſe appre- 
hended inconveniences might be eaſily 
avdided by proper regulations. In many 
of our pariſhes in London, the people chooſe 
their Sunday and weekly lecturers; the 
diſſenters frequently join their brethren in 
theſe elections: they are conducted with 
the greateſt order and regularity; and pa- 
riſhioners are, at leaſt, as well ſerved by 
their miniſters, voluntaril choſen, as by 
the, prieſt Who is im poſed upon them, 


* The following paragraph appeared lately ih ſeveral of 
the miniſterial prints. The Chancellor has no leſs thin 


„ pIGHTY THREE livings in his gift now vacant! To in- 
« creaſe the ſurpriſe, ſome of them have been vacant two 
4 or three years or more! They may, with no over-ſtretch 
. of popular politics, be conſidered in their Kü y- and 
« abſtrat 28 the propetty of the people. The people 
. then Alk, why haye they not been given away? When 
« will they be given? To whom? And on what preten- 
« ſions ?”*==F iis does truth ſometimes break forth from 


guarters 3 little expected, 
We 
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We might appeal to different denomina- 
tions of Chriſtians, to prove how peaceably 
popular elections are conducted. And if any 
perſon enquires, whether the diſſenters are 
ſo well inſtructed as the members of the 
eſtabliſhment, let the Prelate I have juſt 
quoted "anſwer ; “ The Diſſenters have a 
“much larger ſhare of knowledge among 
them, than is among thoſe who eome to 
« our churches *. But whatever incon- 
venience may be apprehended” from po- 
pular elections, I will venture to ſay they 
ought not even to be mentioned as argu- 
ments on the ſubject. The people have a 
right to "chooſe their own miniſters, from 


the higheſt to the loweſt. Thoſe: who are 5h 


acquainted with eccleſiaſtical” hiſtory, need 
not be informed, that for ſeveral centuries 
after the introduction of Chriſtianity, the 
people exerciſed this right in the fulleſt 
extent. That the people had votes in the 
« choice of biſhops all muſt grant; and it 
can be only Inorance and "Folly" that 
« pleads the contrary T. It is a piece df 
hiſtory which cannot fairly be denied, 
« that amongſt the primitive GEE * 


* Burnet's Own Time, vol. VI. p- 108. 
＋ Dr. Loth on Church Power. C7 HOU TP 
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et people ufed to bave their ſuffrage in the choirg 
© of church officers ; that this is the moſt regu- 
lar way; that it continued many years ; and 
& thoſe Chriſtians who have gone about to mend 
« this way, have only made it worſe *.” 
jealous were the primitive Chriſtians of this 
right, that they reſolved if any preſbyter 
was created a biſhop by imperial mandates, 
they would renounce him. In the primi» 
« tive times every Chriſtian church conſiſt- 
« ed of the people, their leaders, and mi- 
te niſters or deacons, and theſe belonged eſ- 
« ſentially to every religious ſociety. . Th, 
& people were undoubtedly the firſt in authority ; 
* for the Apoſtles ſhewed by their own example, 
( Acts 1. 15. vi. g. xv. 4. XXi. 22.) that no- 
* thing of moment was to be carried an or de- 
*« termined, without the conſent of the aſſembly.” 
« The ancient method of eccleſiaſtical go- 
„ yernment varied by imperceptible de- 
« grees from the primitive rule, and de- 
« generated towards the form of a religi- 
* ous monarchy ; for. the biſhops aſpired ta 
« bigher degrees of power and authority than 
* they bad formerly poſſeſſed, and not only vio- 
* lated the rights of the people, but made gra- 
* dual encroachments on the privileges n | 


* Dr. . of Inkjet Mgt, p-. 334 
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* preſbyters. This change vas foon followed 
« by a train of vices. (luxury, | valuptuouſneſs, 
« vanity, arrogance and ambition, contention and 
te diſcord) which diſbonoured the charafter and 
« authority of thoſe to whom. the adminiſtration 

* of the church was committed.” In the fourth 
century, the biſhops, whoſe opulence and 
power were conſiderably encreaſed ſince 
« the reign of Conſtantine, began to intro- 
« duce INNOVATIONs,. and to change the 
government of the church. Their firſt ſtep 
* was an entire excluſion of the people from 
* all part in the adminiſtration of eccleſraſtical 
« affairs. Their aim was principally, that 
« they might either engroſs to themſelves, or 
 « difribute as they thought proper, the poſſeſſions 
« and revenues of the church x. From this 
plain and indiſputable evidence, Wwe may 
obſerve, that the people have an undoubted 
Tight to chooſe their own paſtors ; that the 
depriving them of it was an Innovation, at- 
tended with the worſt of eqnſequences, and 
that Chriſtianity will never he reſtored. to 
its primitive purity, till that Innovations! 
aboliſhed. All thoſe perſons, whoever they 
are, or by whatever name they may. be c 
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led, who keep the people from exerciſing 
this original right, and aſſume it them- 
ſelves ; we muſt take the liberty of calling 
in this reſpect, RELIG610Us ROBBERS. When 
will the time come, that we ſhall be favoured 
| with a ſet of patriots who will reſtore to the 
people, not only their political, but their re- 
ligious privileges ; or when will the people 
have wiſdom and ſpirit ſufficient to _—_ 

them for themſelves ? 
. A SEconD EXCELLENCE in the ems 
church of France, is, THE MODE BY WHICH 


THE CLERGY ARE PROVIDED rox. Under 
the old eſtabliſhment proviſion was made 
for them by a large portion of public pro- 
_ perty, and by tithes. How the former has 
been diſpoſed of we have already ſeen: As 
to the latter they are impoſed no longer: 
tithes of every kind are entirely aboliſhed ; 
at the ſame time laymen, who by purchaſe 
were in ion of any part of them, are 
indemnified. The clergy are now paid in 
the ſame manner as other ſervants of the 
public, and as the clergy of Holland, and 
ſeyveral other reformed churches; out of the 
common national property. Their ſalaries, 
which the French clergy receive one quarter 
in advance, are reckoned i in the annual ex- 
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pences. This is certainly as juſl, fair, __ | 
table, and ſatisfactory a mode as conld well 
be deviſed, and was it adopted in this coun- | 


"try, it would certainly be'a much” prefer- 5 


able mode to that by which our clergy are 
now maintained. I fhall ſay nothing re- 
ſpecting thoſe poſſeſſions, ſuch as lands, and 
eſtates, which we have devoted to the ſer- 
vice of the church; but with regard to 
tithes, ſurely every true friend to our civil, 
as well as religious intereſts, "muſt ear 
neſtly wiſh, that our clergy were provided 
for in a manner leſs hurtful to both? The 
ſentiments of a dignitary of the eſtabliſh- 
ed church on this ſubject; are ſo juſt, 


as to demand the ſerious attention both - 


of clergy and laity. Speaking of the 
agriculture of this country, he obſerves: 
Agriculture is diſcouraged by every con- 
«« ſtitution of landed property, which lets 
in thoſe which have no concern in the 
improvement, to a participation of the 
« profit. Of all inſtitutions which are, in 
a nun adverſe to cultivation and im- 
« provement, none is ſo noxious as” that of 
« tithes. A claimant here enters into the 
e produce, who contributed no aſſiſtance 
6 whatever to the production. When years, 
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es perhaps, of care and toil have matured 
an improvement; when the huſbandman 
«ſees new crops ripening to his {kill, and 
«induſtry, the moment he is ready to put 
« his ſickle to the grain, he finds himſelf 
« compelled to divide his harveſt with a 
« ſtranger. Tithes are a tax not only up- 
on induſtry, but upon that induſtry 
«which feeds mankind ; upon that ſpecies 
« of exertion, which it is the aim of all 
« wiſe laws to cheriſh and promote; and 
« to uphold and excite which, compoſes the 
« main - benefit that the community re- 
% ceives from the whole ſyſtem of trade, 
4 and. the ſucceſs of commerce .. 

J cannot but expreſs my regret, that the 
ontheur of theſe obſervations did not add 
ſomething - to prove, that tithes are equally 
adverſe and noxious to our religious, as to 
our agricultural improvement. An atten» 
tion to the former, as well as to the latter, 
would not have derogated from his charac- 
ter, as a miniſter of the goſpel. A more 
unhappy method of providing for the mi- 
niſters of the Chriſtian church could ſcarcely 
_ been contrived. In moſt party of the 
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Tingdom, che impoſition of titkes ĩs a heavy 
burthen; in ſome parts it is become by 
the ſtrictneſs of the clergy, 3 
Our. brethren. the quakers, ſeem to con- 
ſider the clerical body as compoſed of ſtate 
pirates; they . reſiſt their claims, on re- 
ligious ground; but when the civil magi- 
ſtrate interferes, that reſiſtance ceaſes, and 
they ſubmit to be, as they conſider it, 
plundered by law. But the difcontent is 
not confined to quakers, or any other body 
of diſſenters, many of the members of the 
eſtabliſhed church ſhew equal diſcontent, 
and at times more vigorous oppoſition. - 
The public papers are continually in- 
forming us of the tedious, vexatious, and 
expenſive law ſuits, carried on in various 
pariſhes, on account of both great and ſmall 
tithes, There are not wanting inſtances 
of individuals, who becauſe they have been 
unable, or unwilling to ſatisfy the claims of 
the pariſh prieſt to the uttermoſt farthing, 
have been forced to ſubmit to the horrors of 

a jail, where they have languiſhed and pe- 
riſned. The keenneſs of the clerical ſcent 
in many pariſties is truly ſurpriſing; nothing 
can eſcape it; not only the produce of ara- 
ble and paſture land, but of the garden and 
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the orchard is ravaged ; pigeon-houſes and 

hen-coops are ſearched ; pig-ſties /are gro- 
_ ped into; and as if the ſquabbles often oc- 
caſioned by fuch intruſions were not warm 
enough, theſe chriſtian paſtors force them- 
ſelves into hot houſes, and ſeize upon all 
plants and fruits, Britiſh and Exotic: Scarce 
a ſpecies of property animate, or inanimate, 
does the huſbandman or the country gentle- 
man poſſeſs, but he muſt contribute tithe of 
it to the parſon. It is true many of the clergy 
are ſoprudent, as to ſettle this diſgraceful buſi- 
_ neſs by commutation ; and it is this method 
which makes the laity ſubmit to an impoſi- 
tion, which one day or other they will have 
ſenſe and refolution enough to get rid of. 
If the clergy are wiſe, they will ſubmit to 
almoſt any commutation rather than open 
the eyes of their pariſhionefs by quarrelling 
with them; ſome of our dignitaries arè of a 
different opinion. The biſhop of Lincoln, 
(Dr. P. fo famous for his fate ſervices, 
when ſecretary to Mr. Pitt who © has 
ſince elevated him) lately delivering a 
charge to the clergy of his dioceſs, was 
 Kindled with ſuch pious zeal for the tem- 
Poral intereſts of his brethren, that he ur- 
ged it upon them, to be cautious of accept- 
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ing commutations for their tithes; that ĩt was 
the beſt way to receive them in kind, for as 
property in general was riſing, it was natural 
to ſuppoſe tithes would increaſe in value. 
I know not whether to wiſh his Lordſhip's 
advice may be echoed. by every. one of the 
epiſcopal bench, and followed by every one 
of the clergy; or that it may be treated 
with that contempt. and deteſtation it de- 
ſerves. In the latter caſe, tithes may be 
" levied ſome years longer, but in the former, 
the whole buſineſs will ſoon” be over. I 
think our biſhops and clergy call themſelves 
the ſucceſſours of the apoſtles ; of thoſe la- 
bourers who although they were well wor- 
thy of their hire, were ſo far from coveting 
any man's filver or gold; or apparel, that 
they abſolutely laboured with their own 
hands, rather than that, the ſucceſs of the 
- goſpel ſhould be hindered. Whether thoſe 

paſtors who are ſo eager for their great and 
ſmall tithes as to fight for them in law, re- 
gardleſs of the conſequence to the reli gious 
concerns of their pariſhioners, are as they 
pretend, the ſucceſſours of the apoſtles &; 


or © 


» Biſhop Horſley takes care in his writings, more bn 
once, to remind us, that the clergy (he and his brethren) 
are the ſucceſſours of the apoſtles, and that thoſe perſons 
; who 
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dr whether they are a ſpecies of - thoſe 
«- grievous wolves,” which one of mom apoſ- 


who leave theſe their lawful paſtors to wander after other, 
are guilty of a ſin which nothing but ignorance can excuſe. 
I wiſh to be inſtructed in this buſineſs. If the miniſters 
of the church of England are the deſcendants of the apoſ- 
ues, they derive their ſpiritual deſcent from the church of 
| Rome, which muſt then be a true church, / Archbiſhop 
Land, the famous high church tyrant of the laſt century, 
whoſe ſentiments were ſimilar to biſhop Horfley's, gave 
it as his opinion that the church of Rome ir a true 
«hurch. - © I do ſtill believe,” he adds, „that ſhe never 
»« erred in fundamentals, and it would be ſad if ſhe ſhould, 
| 4 for lis through her that the biſbops of the church of Eng- 
| « land, who have the honour to be capable opp at 
« calling from St. Peter, muſt deduce their ſucceſſion.” 
mw ann? corpus rey 
zem, for while ſhe denies the miniſters of all the Proteſt- 
ant reformed churches entrance into her pulpits, ſhe readily | 
wimits the prieſts of the church of Rome. Thus it ſeems 
ſettled, that theſe are ſiſter churches, and that both ſtand 
upon the fame foundation; but what ſay our reformers ? 
n d reds, « That the church of Rome 
« js idolatrous ; and antichriſtian, notonly an hatlot, as the 
«+ ſcripture calleth her, but alſo a foul, filthy, old, withered 
« harlot ; the fouleſt and filthieſt that ever was ſeen; And 
4 asit at preſent is, and hath been for 900 years, it is fo 
22 * far from the true church, that nothing can be more. 
Wo are plain men, like myſelf, to believe in this caſe? 
The reformers, or archbiſhops and biſhops? Pray my 
good lord of St. Davids, condeſcend to eaſe our troubled 
cConſciences, and preſerve us hom taing aoy hour 
N the horrible crime of schie. 
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tles predicted, ſhould in after times ravuge 
the church, not ſparing the flock;“ 1 
leave to be determined by every man who 
reads the new teſtament with impartiality. 
In the mean while, I beg leave ſeriouſly 
to aſk reſpecting thoſe pariſhes in which 
miniſter and people are engaged in à perpe- 
tual quarrel, where the one is conſidered as 
an avaricious harpy, and the other asa parcet 
of cheats Where is religion during the 
horrid conteſt? Bleeding under the wounds 
received in the houſe of her friends? Are the 
hearts of our eccleſiaſtical governors callous 


to the diſtreſſed ſituation of the heavenly _ 


viſitant, that they will not endeavour to bind 
up , her bleeding wounds, and prevent 
her from e in future _ 9 
alage? 

I cannot help adding on this ſubject, that 
the impoſition of tithes is a moſt abominable 
INNOVATION, introduced into the church for 
_ intereſted purpoſes, They were originally 
given voluntarily, to the poor, and 
ſometimes to the church. By degrees, as 
the power of the clergy encreaſed, their ava- 
rice likewiſe encreaſed: they excluded the 
poor, and kept all the tithes to themſelves, 


ts lan however till the reign of king - 
* Jony, 
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Joun, twelve bundred years after the birth of 
Cunisr, that the pope made a law that 
all tithes ſhould be paid to the pariſh prieſt ; 
nor was it till ſome time after, that they 
were levied by law, throughout the king- 
dom. As I am an enemy to all inxova-. 
TioNs,. more eſpecially to clerical, I think it 
neceſſary to warn my countrymen, leſt part 
of that property which is, as the tithes once 


were, devoted to the poor, ſhould be ap- 


propriated to the clergy. If newſpaper in- 
formation can be depended upon, archdea- 
con Paley. recommended, in a late diſcourſe 
to the church wardens of different pariſhes, 
to make up the ſalaries of thoſe clergymen 
who were not ſufficiently provided for, aut 
of the poor rates, as the law authoriſed them 

ſo to do. Whether the law authoriſes this 
innovation, I know not; but if the people 
ſuffer it without powerfully. complaining, 
they will be more completely N * 


| an I could have imagined. 


In France, the impoſition of tithes i is | for | 
ever aboliſhed; the people have already ex- 


perienced the happy effects of being reliev- 
ed from the oppreſſion. During the laſt 


autumn, the huſbandmen in ſeveral pariſhes 
. * their harveſt in a manner expreſſive 
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ol their gratitude, both to God and to the 
National Aſſembly. Their paſtors! accom- 
panied them to the field. Tz DRU and __ 
other anthems were performed, and the 

_ grateful effuſions of the heart aſcended to 
heaven in praiſes and thankigivings. The 
moſt thankful acknowledgments were made” 
to their legiſlators, by whoſe wiſe and mer- 

ciful decrees, every one was about to rea 
the fruits of his labour, happy that he 
could now call the whole produce o his 
fields nis own. Muſic, and dancing, and 
innocent feſtivity, diſplayed through the 
pariſh, the felicity of the inhabitants “. Is 
there an Engliſhman who reads this account 
but EY earneſtly hope that the period is 
not far diſtant, when his ;countrymen ſhall 
enjoy ſimilar felicity, and expreſs their feel 


>= It ought to be mentioned to the honour of the lower 
claſs of the French people, that their public rejoicings are 
not diſgraced with that di ſorder and drunkenneſs which ap- 
pear in other countries that pretend to he more virtuous. 
When the conſtitution was proclaimed. at Paris, and every 
houſe, and place of entertainment was illuminated, when 
| the Theatres were opened and the populace admitted gratis, 
there was not the leaſt riot, or confuſſon whatever. TE 
is the country which our miniſterial writers contingally in- 
form us, is without law or nn 
A dee es MI So g 
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ings in the fans Poe and nen 
manner! 

A EHI D n 00 in rus refortned 
church of France is, THE JUST DISTRIBUTION 
OF THAT PART OF THE' PUBLIC PROPERTY 
WHICH is APPROPRIATED FOR THE SUPPORT 
or ThE CHURCH, In the old church injuſ- 
tice reigned through the whole ſyſtem ; 
ſome of the biſhops were in poſſeſſion of re- 
venues to the amount of twenty to thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling per amum; and 
ſome of the cure to the amount of two 
thouſand, whilſt a conſiderable part of the 
clergy were ſtarving. By the decrees of the 
National Aﬀembly, the biſhop of Paris (the 
unſcriptural title of archbiſhop is aboliſhed) 
is allowed an income of two thouſand | 
guineas; and the other biſhops from five 
hundred to eight hundred 2 thirty 
pounds, according to the ex f their 
dioceſſes. The —— HD incomes from 
two hundred and fifty down to fifty pounds, 
according to the number of ſouls in their 
different pariſhes, Every biſhop and cure 
is allowed a houſe, (to which a, garden 
and a piece of ground is uſually - ad- 
joined) ſuitable to his ſituation, which is to 
g — l in repair at you expence. 
"oma 
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When a curé is diſabled by age or inftrmi- 
ties from attending to the duties of his of- 
fice, he is either to have an additional vicar 
allowed him, or permitted to retire on 


a ſuitable penſion, as he may judge moſt 


eligible v. If the ſalaries above ſtated ſhould 
appear too ſmall, let it not be forgot, that 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life are 
confiderably cheaper 1 in France than in Eng- 
land. When this is conſidered, it may be 
truly ſaid, that the French clergy are pro- 
vided for comfortably, though not luxuri- 
ouſly; and notwithſtanding the hideous 
outcry which has been raiſed, it is a fact, 5 
that a very conſiderable, if not the major 
part of the clergy, are better provided for 
in the new than in the old eftabliſhment, ' 
If we now turn our attention to "the 
church of England, we ſhall find fimitar 
injuſtice in the application of the churcli | 
property, as in the church of France before 
the revolution; and conſequently the fans 


„Mn ae eee 
ſwers to that of rector; the vicars are aſſiſtants ſomething 
like our curates ; their ſalaries are in general about two 
thirds" of the duese of the tark's Theſe three are the 
principal orders of eccleſiaſtics in the French church, _ t 
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neceſſity for a reformation. There are few 
perſons but what are acquainted with the 
flagrant irregularities of this part of our ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſyſtem ; we ſhall therefore men- 


tion only a few of them. We have our 


Archbiſhop of Vork, and of Canterbury, 
with ſalaries of ten to fifteen thouſand a 
year. Our biſhop of Durham we pay, it is 
generally ſuppoſed, upwards of twelve thou- 
ſand ; the reſt of our biſhops we hire at 
different ſalaries, from two to eight or 
ten thouſand. The annual wages of our 
deans are different, from four or five hun- 
dred pounds to two thouſand. Some of our 
prelates not content with their uſual reve- 
nues, muſt likewiſe have a deanery, or ſome 
other preferment*. I ſhall entirely paſs 
over our archdeacons, prebendaries, canons, 
with many others, If a foreigner ſhould aſk 
me what is their uſe, or for what reaſon we 
retain ſuch a number of officers in the church, 
or whether the people might not look after 
their ſtated miniſters as well as a biſhop or 
a dean, and conſequently ſave themſelves an 


Dr. 88 ſoon after his mica to the ſee of 
Lincoln, prevailed with his patron Mr. Pitt, additionally 
to reward his fate ſervices, by beſtowing op b be va- 
luable * of St. Paul's. 
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enormous expence: I ſhould, I believe, n 
much puzzled to anſwer theſe queſtions to his 
ſatisfaction, as the generality of my country - 
men. Mr. Burke, as we have already ſeen, in- 
forms us, that it is neceflary that the « mitred 
« front ſhould be exalted in courts and par- 
« laments ;” and that dignified eccleſiaſtics, 
« though deficient in ſevere virtue, may be 
« yery uſeful men in the ſtate: if ſo, let us 
pay them as ſtateſmen; let us fairly ac- 
knowledge our church polity to be a mixed 
ſyſtem of prieſt- craft and ſtate- craft, but let 
not the ſacred name of religion be any lon- 
ger profaned, nor ſuch a heterogeneous com- 
poſition as our church eſtabl ae. be cal- 
led the church of Chriſt. . | 

With reſpect to the inferiour clergy, that 
part of the national property by which they 
are ſupported, is moſt irregularly and unjuſtly 
applied. Some of the livings are worth from 
twelve to fifteen hundred a year, others only 

fifty or ſixty pounds, and even this property 
is graſped at by thoſe in higher ſtations ; our 
. biſhops and deans often hold livings with 
theirother preferments *. Thoſe of theclergy 
* Dr. Horſley, not to mention others, holds a prebend bf 


Glouceſter ; and the rectories of South Wield, Eſſex, and 
St, Mary, Newington, together wu the * of Nt, 


Davids. | 
13 who 
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who have intereſt ſufficient to procure two 
livings, hold them both together ; the con- 
ſequence of this injuſtice is, that the clerical 
duty is ormed in various pariſhes, by 
curates, who with their wives and families 
are exiſting, or rather periſhing, while many 
of the higher orders of eccleſiaſtics are li- 
ving in indolence and luxury. All theſe 


In the place where I live (ſays Sir Brooke Boothby) 
« the reſpectable clergyman, with a numerous family, does 
n the duty of a moſt extenſive pariſh for ſixty pounds a year, 
« while from the ſame pariſh, the dean of Lincoln receives 
« z thouſand per annum for doing nothing at all.” Letter 
to Burke. p. 51.—Many of our clergy it is well known have 
only forty, thirty, twenty pounds a year. 

Juſt as I had written the above, the following advertiſe. 
ment enpemant tn. thonnatres Rn. mp Rs 
tion of the ſubject. | 
x & Corporation Office of the Sons of the Clergy, No. g, Grays Inn Square. 

« At a court of aſſiſtants of this corporation, held on 
« Thurſday laſt, for the election of ten poor curates to re- 
t ceive the donation of ten pounds each, given by the will of 
« John Stock Eſq. deceaſed, the petitions of h. fue poor 
& clergymen were read and conſidered, and the ten follow- 
ſo xi coma? rr Sing on 8 N 
4 preſent year, &c. &. 
| Do our dignitaries, pluraliſts, and PLN ABI 
reflect chat there is a day coming when the poor curates 
\ .. Whoſe bread. they are eating, will be on a level with them- 
ſelves, and when a ſtrict account muſt be given of every 
Act of clerical rapacity ? It will then be too late to appeal to 
the civil magiſtrate for juſtification or protectioorn. 
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abominations are annihilated in France, and 
may they ſhortly be ſo in England ! | 

Mr. Burke informs us, that as the clergy 
are provided for, nothing in future of {ci- 
« ence or erudition can exiſt in the gallican 
„ church.” Men, when under the power of 
prejudice, are not aware of the injury they 
often do to the cauſe they profeſs to ſerve. 
No diflenter ever caſt ſuch a calumny on the 
Engliſh church as Mr. B. has in the above 
aſſertion; it is in fact, ſaying, that neither 
ſcience or erudition exiſt among the major 
part of our clergy ; for the clergy in France 
are now in a better ſituation than the majo- 
rity of their brethren in England. So far 
from ſcience or erudition (to ſay nothing of 
piety) being confined to a few dignitaries, I 
believe their inferiours will be found to 
have, at leaſt, their proportionate ſhare. 

A FOURTH EXCELLENCE in the reformed 
church of France, conſiſts, x THE CARE 
WHICH 18 TAKEN THAT ITS MINISTERS PRO» 
PERLY. ATTEND TO THE DUTIES OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE OFFICES.” In the old church, 
although there was not ſo much. reaſon to 
complain of neglect of duty as in ſome 
other churches, yet there was certainly ſome 
reaſon, | It was therefore wiſe in the Na- 
» oh Y 4, tional 


„ an 
tional Aſſembly to guard againſt the evils 
of pluralities and non-reſidence; As to the 
former, they can have no exiſtence: and as 
to the latter, it will be the entire fault of the 
people, in whoſe hands the power is now 
lodged, if it is ever ſuffered. By the de- 
crees of the Aſſembly, it is expreſsly order- 
ed—That the law. of reſidence fhall be re- 
gularly obferved, and that alt thoſe who 
ſhall be inveſted with any eccleſiaſtical of- 


fle or employ, ſhall fubmit to it without 


any exception or diſtinction. No biſhop 
can abſent himſelf from his dioceſs more 
than fifteen days in every year, except in 
caſe of neceſſity, and with the confent of the 
directory of the department in which his 
ſee is eſtabliſhed. Neither ſhall the cures 
abſent themſelves from the place of their 
functions, longer than the time fixed 
by the bifhop, and the directory of 
the diſtrict. The vicars cannot be ab- 
ſent from duty without the confent of the 
eures. If a biſhop or a cure leaves his 
charge, the municipality of the place are to 
give notice to the proper officer, who fhall 
admoniſh ſuch biſhop or cure to return to 
his duty; if he does not pay a proper at- 
tention to the admonition, a ſecond is to be 
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ſent him, after which if he neglects to re- 
turn, the payment of his ſalary is to be ſuſ- 
pended during the time of his abſence. If 
either abſents himſelf for three months, and 
does not return after the proper notices, his 
office ſhall be declared vacant, and the elec- 
tors ſhall chooſe a ſucceſſour according to 
the forms preſcribed by the law. An excep- 
tion to the above rules is allowed, where the 
biſhop or curè may be choſen a deputy to 
the National Aſſembly. By the above laws | 
the clergy, whatever may be their ſtation, 
muſt give attention to the duties of their 
office, and it reſts, as it ought, with the 
people to enforce that attention e. 
With regard to non-reſidence and plu- 
ralities in the church of England, as no 
one can poſſibly vindicate them, (except 
the non-reſidence of biſhops, who are, 
obliged to attend their duty, as chriſtian 
ſtateſmen in the Houſe of Lords) as the beſt 
churchmen have warmly, exclaimed againſt 
them, it is truly matter of aſtoniſhment that 
ſuch ſcandalous innovations ſhould be per- 


Les decrets, de I'Aſſembles Nationale du 12 Juillet 
1790. Pour la conſtitution civile du clergẽ, et la fuxation 
de ſon traitement. Titre 4: De la loi de la reſidence, 

; | | . if ted : | 
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mitted; they ſeem however to increaſe, in 
proportion as their enormity is ſeen through. 
Although I have ſtated the laws concerning 
reſidence in the new church of France, yet 
I believe in the old church non-reſidence 
was a thing not very common, except 
amongſt the biſhops; as to a pluraliſt, he is 
a ſort of clerical animal, not to be found in 
any church but that of England. It is 
ſhocking to reflect, that even thoſe clergy- 
men who would be thought peculiarly evan- 
gelical, can accept of a country living, leave 
the ſouls they have ſolemnly engaged to 
watch over to the care of a curate, while they 
are ſeeking after wealth and popularity in 
the metropolis. This is ſometimes tiled 
A call from providence to preach the goſpel in a 
Sphere of more extenſive uſefulneſs; why not 
Honeſtly ſay, it is doing evil, that good 
may come thereby. In the moſt depraved 
period of the Jewiſh church, we read-that 
the prophets propheſied for hire; but in 
the Chriſtian church, ſome of the prophets, 
though they take the hire, do not propheſy, 
but procure ſome poor brother to perform 
the neceſſary duty on terms ſo much lower 
than the original hire, that the former 

* Us 9 part in their own pockets. 
1 What 


What can we ſay to ſuch people? let them 
hear what ſome great men whom they pro- 
feſs to reſpect, ſay: and then, if they can, 
let them ſuffer their conſciences to r on, 
and take their reſt. 

Biſhop Burnet, in the work 1 bare 4 
ready quoted, expreſſes himſelt on this ſub- 
ject, as follows: I do not enter largely 
« into the ſcandalous practices of non-reſi. 
« dence and pluralities, which are ſheltered 
« by ſo many colours of law among us; 
<« whereas the church of Rome, from whence 
« we had theſe and many ather abuſes, has 
« freed herſelf from this, under which we 
« ſtill labour, to our great and juſt reproach; 
« this is ſo ſhameful -a profanation of 
“holy things, that it ought to be treated 


4 with deteſtation and horror. Do ſuch 


« men think on the vows they made at their 
« ordination, on the rules in the ſcriptures, 
* or on the nature of their function, or that 
« it is a care of ſouls? How long, how long 
« ſhall this be the peculiar diſgrace- of the 
« church, which for aught I know, is the 
only church in the world that tolerates-it? 

In his Lordſhip's life, we are informed, 
« In the point of reſidence, he was ſo ſtrict, 
* that he never would permit his own 
/ « chaplains 
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« chaplains to attend upon him, after they 
« were once preferred to a cure of ſouls, 
« but obliged them to be conſtantly reſi- 
« dent at their livings. Whenever non- 
« reſidence was the conſequence of a plu- 
« rality, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
« prevent it, and in ſome caſes, even ha- 
« zarded a ſuſpenſion, rather than give in- 
* ſtitution. In his charges to the clergy, 
he exclaimed againſt pluralities, as a ſa- 
« crilegious robbery of the revenues of the 
% church. In his firſt viſitation, he urged 
the authority of St. Bernard, who being 
« conſulted by one of his followers, whe- 
de ther he might not accept of two bene- 
« fices ; replied, ** And how will you be 
able to ſerve them both? I intend (an- 
« fwered the prieſt) to officiate in one of 
« them by a deputy.* Will your deputy 
* be damned for you too? (oried the faint) 
Believe me, you may ſerve your cure by 
ie proxy, but you muſt be Are in - 
oc fon * 70 
* Phe above + e 6 affeQed Mr. Kelſey, a 
60 pious and worthy clergyman, who was preſent, that he 
© immediately reſigned the rectory of Bemerton, worth 
«two hundred pounds a year, which he then held with 
We one of greater -2p ff _ Burnet's Hiſtory, | vol. VI. 
p on 289. Ss vt T3654 496,54 48 Ir 
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If the hearts of our biſhops and clergy 
are ſo impenetrable as not to be affected 
with theſe conſiderations, it is high time 
for the laity to follow the example of the 
reformers in France, by making the moſt 
ſtrict laws to prevent perſons in ſacred of- 
fices from Shamefully profaning holy 
things, and committing Lan 
* robbery.” 

Tur FirTn and the laſt EAN 
which I ſhall mention in the reformed 
church of France, is, THE TERMS OF ADMIS= 
$10N into the church. The clergy under 
the old eſtabliſhment were obliged to ſwear 
not only obedience to the Pope, but to ex- 
tirpate heretics and hereſy by every means 
in their power. To do them juſtice, they 
have generally acted up to the ſpirit of 
their engagements. In the new eſtabliſh- 
ment theſe oaths are aboliſhed, and” the 
terms of admiſſion are plain, ſimple, and 
all perhaps, that the National Aſſembly 
had a right to impoſe. Proper methods 
are taken to prevent ignorant, and vicious 
men from intruding into the ſacred offices, 
but the only profeſſion of faith, required 
of a biſhop or cure is, that he is a mem- 
— of the ck: Apoſtolic and Roman 


religion ; 
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religion; that he will “watch with care 
« over the ſouls of the dioceſs or pariftr * 
«confided to him; be faithful to the na- 
« tion, the law, and the king; and maintain 
2 to the utmoſt of his power the conſtituti- 
« on. decreed by the National Aſſembly, and 

« accepted by the king.” This is the teſt 
which Mr. Burke reprobates as fo wicked, 
cruel, and completely abominable. An 
oath of allegiance to a free government, is 
to him the greateſt of all hardſhips. When 
this gentleman again conſiders the matter, 
it is to be wiſhed he would look into his 
own. church, as he will there find a religious 
teſt impoſed upon the clergy, which has 
hurt the conſciences, in one way or other, 
of all who have ſubmitted to it. So far 
from the terms of admiſſion into the French 
church being too hard, there are, I believe, 
few Chriſtians, who will not think them too 
eaſy. For myſelf, I beg leave to fay; that 
after the excellent laws for the regulation 
of the church, which we have conſidered ; 
it was wiſe, juſt, and equitable to leave the 
qualifications of the clergy, to be deter- 
mined by the people who are to chooſe 
them. The happy conſequence of this will 
| wy e Lg electors will naturally think 


concerning 
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concerning religion; they will chooſe ſuch 
miniſters as they ſhall judge the beſt quali- 
ed to inſtruct them; and as they are bet - 
ter judges in this important affair than 
any others can be for them, there is little 
doubt but they will, by preſerving the 
choice in their unn an mn 

than formerly, _ 
Of what uſe national. Wien teſts, 
creeds, and articles, have been, we are yet 
to learn; this I am ſure of, all: Chriſten 
dom has reaſon to deplore the numberleſs 
evils they have occaſioned. . We need not 
wonder that the French reformers carefully 
avoided that rock which we in Great Bri. 
tain, in particular, have ſo fatally ſplit upon; 
I mean, SUBSCRIPTION 10 Ne RE 
LIGION, | 2. 
And now, I 2 franhla, confeſs, L feet 
myſelf much embarraſſed... On the one hand, 
I could wiſh to. avoid uttering. ſentiments, 
and language, which I am. fearful will give 
offence to many I, highly eſteem. On 
the other, truth compels. me to ſpeak freely 
on a ſubject which I am ſure is of the laſt 
importance, to the moral age TOR inte- 
ann ee „ cn; Lee dat 
Ni The 
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The terms of admiſſion into the church 
of England, it is well known, are a ſolemn 
ſubſcription to the thirty- nine articles, and 
to the book of common- prayer. The king's 
declaration, prefixed to the articles, affirms 
that they contain the true doctrine of the 
church of England, agreeable to God's 
word; requires all the clergy to continue 
in the uniform profeſſion thereof; pro- 
hibits the leaſt difference from the ſaid ar- 
ticles ; enjoins that no man hereafter ſhall 
either print or preach, to draw the article 
aſide any way; but ſhall ſubmit to it in 
the plain and full meaning thereof ; and 
that he ſhall not put his own ſenſe, or 
comment to be the meaning of the article, 
but ſhall take it in the literal and gram- 
matical ſenſe. To make this matter ſo 
plain, and explicit, that no one may miſ- 
underſtand it, every clergyman is required 
by the act of uniformity, paſſed in the 
reign of Charles the Second, to ſubſcribe 
his unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all and 
every thing contained in the book of com- 
mon- prayer, and in the thirty-nine articles, 
as by law eſtabliſhed. Every miniſter, when 
he is inducted into a living, is obliged to 
read all the articles, in the preſence of his 
con- 


1 i 
congregation, which he cloſes with a de- 
claration ſimilar to his ſubſcription, 

It is not my intention to enter into a par- 
ticular examination of the meaning or ſenſe 
of the articles, or of the ſentiments con- 
tained in the liturgy. Notwithſtanding the 
numerous volumes which have been writ- 
ten on the ſubject, I cannot but think they 
are in general eaſy to be underſtood; and 
that whoever is acquainted with the ſenti- 
ments of the compilers, as diſplayed in their 
writings, cannot, unleſs he is unduly pre- 
judiced, have much doubt as to what are 
the genuine doctrines of the church * 
England. 5 

I beg leave further to TY if decks- 
rations and ſubſcriptions are of greater im- 
portance, and ought to be more cautiouſly”, 
entered into on one occaſion than another, 
it ſhould be when religion is concerned: 
If there are men who are more required 
to attend not only to the letter, but to the _ 
ſpirit of them, it muſt be the miniſters of 
the Chriſtian religion: And if there is a 
period when they are more peculiarly called 
to conſider the nature and import of their 


engagements, it muſt be at that very import 


„ 


2 work; 
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work ; when they declare that they are 
% inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt.” 
Prevarication and deceit are juſtly reckoned 
ſome of the worſt crimes men can be guilty 
of. I believe in the common affairs of life, 
were we to ſign our unfeigned aſſent and 
conſent, to any declaration whatever, and 
ſolemnly profeſs that we approved of all, 
and every thing contained in it ; were we 
afterwards to acknowledge that we had not 
ſtudied its contents; were we to employ 
dur time and talents in explaining away 
its meaning, and were we habitually to 
act diametrically oppoſite to its engage- 
ments ; I believe, under ſuch circumſtances, 
the honeft part of mankind would repro- 
bate, in the ſevereſt terms, our conduct, 
and compel us, if we had any regard to 
our characters, to alter it, bach eee 
let me ſeriouſſy demand, not only to be 
turned into a trade, but into the moſt diſboneſt 
trade ? Is the chureh the only place in which 
men are allowed with impunity, to be open, 
flagrant, and conſtant prevaricators? 
Let no one haſtily pronounce; theſe re- 
marks, ſimple and artleſs as they may ap- 
Pear, entirely uſeleſs. Had they ſuitably 
— the minds of the framers of our 
eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, they would never 
have foiſted into the church 1ixovarions 
that have produced, and are every day pro- 
ducing, innumerable miſchiefs ; and which 
(white men are reſolved to retain their pre- 
judices) God only knows, how wy are to 
be got rid of. 

I DECLARE MY UNFEIGNED ASSENT AND 
CONSENT TO ALL AND EVERY THING CON. 
TAINED IN THE BOOK OP COMMON-PRAYER, 
AND IN THE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
EncLand. This declaration is made and 
Tabſcribed by every clergyman, and repeat- 
ed in the courſe of their lives, by numbers. 
Let us enquire, 4s . how 
it is attended to. 


With reſpe& to the clergy in general; t 
may be affirmed, that the majority ſub- 
ſcribe as a matter of courſe, without any 
ſerious reflection; and that many others 
make the ſame ſubſcription, whoſe confſci- 
ences are uneaſy at the time, but who con- 
tinue, by ſome means or other, to pany 
them. 

Biſhop. Burnet obſerves: * There are 
<« many things in the church of England, 
that have been very uneaſy to me.—The 


00 l ſubſcription to the 3 
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articles is a great impoſition. The greater 
gart ſubſcribe them without ever examin- 
ing them; and others do it becauſe they 
« muſt do it, though they can hardly ſa- 
« tisfy their conſciences about ſome things 
„ jn them *,” Thoſe perſons who are 
beſt acquainted with our young gentle- 
men from the univerſities, will acknow- 
ledge, that the number of _ thoſe who 
thoughtleſsly ſubſcribe, is, ſince the above 
obſervations - were made, rather encreaſed 
than dimmiſhed is now upwards of one 
hundred and , ſince the act of 
uniformity,” which impoſes the ſtrict ſub- 
ſcription; paſſed the legiſlature. The num- 
ber of clergymen in England is about ten 
thouſand. Reckoning a new race every 
thirty years, upwards of fifty thouſand 

have, ſince the paſſing the act, ſubſcribed 
as required. Twenty-ſix thouſand. (the 
greater part) of theſe have inconſider- 
ately entered into the church. We muſt 
therefore place the majority of the mini- 
ſters of our eſtabliſhed church, in the claſs 
of thoughtleſs prevaricators ; or rather tri- 
* who have been careleſs whether what $ 


: = * Banners Hiſtory of is Own Time, en VI. þ 175. 
2778 they 
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they have ſubſcribed is true or falſe, and 
who would, with equal facility, have made 
a direct contrary ſubſcription. | 
Let us not, however, be ſevere on this 
body of men. Their young minds are con- 
taminated, in the very places where they 
ought to be purified. It is at our univer- 


ſities where their moral ſenſe is blunted :-. - 


they there loſe thoſe diſtinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, which are kept 
up almoſt every where elſe. © Members of 
« colleges in the univerſities, and of other 
ancient foundations, are required to wear 
«* to the obſervance of their reſpeQive ſta- 
« tutes; which obſervance is become in 
« ſome caſes unlawful, in others impracti- 
cable, in others uſeleſs, 1 in others incon- | 
« venient &. | 

Such are the obſervations of Archdeacon 
Paley : he follows them with ſome curious 
rules, which may be uſeful to thoſe who 
wiſh to learn the art of ſtretching the con- 
ſcience. Inſtead of attending to them, 
ought we not with earneſtneſs to demand, 
Why are oaths "_ Ne! young _ 


* Paley's En h wel I. p. 218. 
23 candidates 
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candidates for the miniſtry, which are ® un- 
4 lawful, impracticable, uſeleſs, and; incon- 
« yenient ?” Is not this a ſcandal to our uni- 
verſities; and, what can we think of our 
eccleſiaſtical rulers, who ſuffer it to exiſt ? 

We will next turn our attention to that 
part of the clergy, who think on the nature. 
of ſubſcriptions, and who have. ſome idea 
of the ſanity of a miniſterial engagement. 
Amongſt theſe there are many who. ! ſub- 
«ſcribe becauſe they muſt do it, though, 
they can hardly ſatisfy. their conſciences,”- 
that is, they could not otherwiſe gain ad- 
mittance into the church. To the uneaſy- 
conſciences of theſe gentlemen, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, we are indebted for moſt of 
thoſe: ingenious apologies, for deceit and 
prevarication, with which the church has 
{warmed for a century paſt. Articles 
which, during the reigns of Queen Eli- 
=abeth, James the Firſt, and part of 
Charles the Firſt, were ſubſcribed! but in 
one ſenſe, the Plain literal grammatical 
© ſenſe;” and which for many years after- 
wards, were ſubſcribed: in only two ſenſes, 
(the Calviniſtical and Arminian) were by de- 
_ found: out to contain three, four, five, 
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ſix, and fo on, to thirteen different ſenſes s. 
We will attend to ſome of the moſt plau- 
ſible, and fee how far we can reconcile them, 
I will not ſay, to that ſimplicity and godly 
ſincerity, which ſhould dwell in the mind 
of a Chriſtian miniſter, but to that com- 
mon integrity, which n all men eu 
feſs to venerate. 

Mr. Paley, in his chapter on fubſcrip- 
tion to articles' of faith (which follows 
very properly, thoſe chapters which treat 
of Lies and Oaths) introduces the ſth. 
ject by enquiring, Who is the impo- 
« ſer of ſubſcription?” To which he re- 
Plies : The biſhop who receives the ſub- 
« ſcription is not the impoſer, any more 
than the cryer, of a court, who admini- 
« ſters the oath to the jury, and wittiefles, 
« js the perſon that impoſes it.” This is 
law: and an admirable falvo it affords 't6 
the conſcience of a biſhop, who, in the ſo- 
term buſineſs of ordination, when requir- 
ing ſubſcription, is only a mem cryer, to 
adminiſter the neceſſary oath; and who need 
not trouble himſelf by reflecting whether 
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he believes it, or by enquiring if the can- 
diqdate for the miniſtry believes it. Honeſt 
Mr. Whiſton, was of a different opinion; 
and when he was offered a biſhopric, re- 
_ Fuſed it, Becauſe he muſt impaſe the ſub- 
« ſcription on others.” Let our biſhops, 
however, ſhelter their conſciences under the 
law; and in the mean time, I cannot but 
wiſh the people would juſt turn it in their 
minds, whether they might not have cleri- 
cal criers to adminiſter the oath, and take 
the ſubſcriptions of our young clergymen, 
on rather cheaper terms than at preſent, 
eſpicially as the work is ſo inſignificant, and 
anly matter of form. 

« The compilers of the thirty-nine arti- 
« cles are not to be conſidered as the im- 
« poſers of ſubſcription, any more than the 
« framer or drawer up of a law is the per- 
« ſon that enaQs it.” True; but when the 
Jaw i is enacted by the legiſlature, we muſt 
conſider the language of the framers and 
drawers up, expreſſed in that law, as con- 
taining the ſentiments of the legiſlative 
body. By the ſame rule we muſt conſider 
the language of the compilers of the arti- 
cles, as containing the ſentiments: of the 


legiſlature which — them. 
© | OY « The 
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The legiſlature of the 1gth Eliz. is the 
* impoſer, whoſe intention the ſubſcriber 
« 1s bound to ſatisfy.” This is not correct. 
The legiſlature of the 14th Charles II. is 
equally the impoſer, and- the ſubſcriber'is 
bound equally to ſatisfy the intentions of 
the latter, as of the former. The words of 
the ſubſcription, as conſtantly, impoſed, are 
taken from the act of th — not __ 
that of Elizabeth. 5s 

They who contend that 8 leſs 
t can juſtify ſubſcription to the thirty-nine 
cc articles, than the actual belief of each and 
every ſeparate propoſition contained in 
them, muſt ſuppoſe, that the legiſlature 
expected the conſent of ten thouſand 
« men, and that in perpetual ſucceſſion, 
not to one controverted propoſition, but 
* to many hundreds. It is difficult to con- 
« ceive how this could be expected by any 
who obſerved the incurable diverſity of 
human opinion upon all . ſhort 955 
* demonſtration.” : 

However free we may be to nic nib 
theſe obſervations ſhew the extreme folly 
of impoſing the belief of Many hundreds 
* of controverted propoſitions,” (ſincerely 
' wiſh, ſome clergyman of Mr. Paley's ſenti- 
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ments had converſed with the impoſers) 
yet we muſt add, that it was the deſign of 
the legiſlature, however difficult it may be 
for the Archdeacon to conceive it, that each 
of the propolitions expreſſed in the arti- 
cles fhould be aſſented to by every clergy- 
man of the eſtabliſhed church. Vain as the 
attempt was, it was an attempt to prevent 
diverſity of opinion, and to eſtabliſh uni- 
formity. To put this matter out of all 
doubt, the act has made the words of the 
fubſcription as ſtrong as they well could 
be; UNFEIGNED ASSENT AND CONSENT TO 
ALL AND EVERY THING CONTAINED IN THE 
| BOOK OF COMMON-PRAYER, AND WW THE 
THIRTY=XINE ARTICLES. To this ſubſcrip- 
tion Mr. Paley has folemnly ſet his hand, 
This © unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all 
« and every thing,” he has publicly declar- 
ed, in thy ne of Gud. Auges and 1 
Men. 
2.09 Subſcription to ud of religion, 
« though no more than a declaration of the 
« ſubſcribers' aſſent, may properly enough 
« he conſidered in connection with the ſub- 
« ject of oaths, becauſe it is governed. by 
«the ſame rule of interpretation.” One 
of theſe rules, as laid down in the work 
Witt we 
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we are now quoting, is as follows: Ag 
« oaths are deſigned for the ſecurity of the 
« impoſer, it is manifeſt they muſt be in- 
« terpreted, and performed in the ſenſe in 
_ « which the impoſer intends. them; otherwile,' 
« they aftord no ſecurity to him.” 
Let us apply this moft juſt rule of inter- 
pretation to the ſubject of ſubſcriptions z' 
for ſurely the proper application. of it wilÞ 
tend to decide the controverſy. The de- 
ſign of the impoſer was, without a doubt, 
to eſtabliſh uniformity in the church, and 
to preſerve it from diverſity of opinions. 
The title of the act, the words of the fub-- 
ſcription, the declaration prefixed to the 
articles, proclaim this deſign in the moſt 
poſitive manner. The articles and the boo 
of common- prayer muſt therefore be in- 
ter preted agreeable to the ſenſe of the com- 
pilers, or which is the ſame, the ſenſe of 
the impoſers ; and till the ſame authority, 
an act of parliament, alters the preſent ſub- 
ſcription, it can. only — of ths original 
interpretation. | 


Quiz inches having! wie: iavideingiiſtn 
that the impoſers of the law did not mean 


that ſubſcription to the articles ſhould: in- 
| cdude tho-actual belief of every propoſition 
- - contained 
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0 contained in them proceeds to enquire, 
« Tf the authours of the law did not intend 
te this, what did they intend ?” To which 
he anſwers © They intended to exclude 
« from offices in the church, 1. All abettors 
« of popery. 2. Anabaptiſts, who were at 
that time a powerful party on the conti- 
« nent. g. The Puritans, who were hoſtile 
« to an epiſcopal donſtitution, and in gene- 
« ral the members of ſuch leading ſects or 
« foreign eſtabliſhments, as threatened to 
« overthrow our own. Whoever finds him- 
« ſelf comprehended within theſe three de- 
« fcriptions, ought not to ſubſcribe ;” So 
then, according to this latitude, a clergyman 
may give his unfeigned aſſent and conſent 
to the thirty-nine articles, and to all and 
every thing contained in the book of com- 
mon prayer, and at the ſame time diſbelieve 
almoſt all the doctrines contained in them; 
he only means that he is not a Papiſt, an 
Anabaptiſt, a Puritan, or an enemy to an 
epiſcopal conſtitution: can any man honeſt- 
ly believe, that theſe were the only perſons 
intended by the impoſers of the ſabſcrip- 
tion, to be prevented from entering into the 
church? If he can believe this, he may be- 
heve any thing. _ theſe principles, 
in ne Dr. 
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Dr. Prieſtley himſelf, has only to overcome 
his averſion to the epiſcopal part of the 
conſtitution, and he may, notwithſtanding 


his rooted diſbelief of almoſt every article 


the church inculcates, ſubſcribe to all, and 
be one of her very orthodox members. 
What we ſhould think of the Doctor in 
| ſuch a caſe, 1 will not pretend to ſay, but 
what he has given us leave to think of him, 
we may ſee by referring to the 19th of his 
letters to the inhabitants of Birmingham, in 
which he makes uſe of a word which 1 do 
not think proper to repeat. 3 75 
There are others who fubſcribe the arti= 

cles as articles of peace; that is, they 
agree, although they do not believe the ma- 
jor part, not to oppoſe them. A chriſtian 
miniſter thus goes into the church, and ſa- 
tisfies his conſcience for having ſubſcribed 

to what he does not believe, becauſe he does _ 
not openly declare his unbelief. The doc- 

trines of the church may thus remain a dead 
letter: whether they are true or falſe, his 


hearers may find out as well as they can, 


for he his totally ſilent on the ſubject. Mr. 
Paley countenances this ſpecies of groſs 
prevarication : but when he and other dig- 
nitaries of the church, preach peace in this 

* | | manner 


- 
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manner to the conſciences of their brethren, 
we may juſtly reply in the language of the 
prophet, © Ye have healed the hurt of the 
« daughter of God's people ſlightly, ſaying, 
= peace, peace, when there is no peace *. 
Others ſubſcribe with the mental reſerva- 
* tion,as far as they are agreeable to the word 
« of God; that is, they give their unfeign- 
ed aſſent and conſent to the whole thirty- 
nine articles, and if they believe but one, 
and diſbelieve the remaining eight and thir- 
ty, as they ſtill believe the whole, ſo far as 
they are agreeable to the word of God, 
their. conſciences are ſafe; and men who 
thus equivocate, call themſelves miniſters of 
the . ; If 
There 


Ms, Every one, ſays a late biſhop of Briſtol, (Dr. Conybeare) 
who ſubſcribes the articles of religion, does thereby engage, 
not only nat 4e diſpute or contradif? them, but his ſubſcription 

Amounts to an approbation of and an aſſent to che truth of 
the doctrines therein contained, in the very ſenſe in which 
the compilers are ſuppoſed to have underſtood them. Con- 
feſſional, p. 194. 


I In the reign of queen Elizabeth, dal 
given in common law, as follows : one Smith ſubſcribed to 
the articles with this addition, /o far forth as the ſame were 
agreeable to the ward of God ; whereupon it was reſolved by 
Fray, chief Juſlice of the King's Bench, and all the judges of 

England, 


Py 
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There are others who inform us; that by 
this ſubſcription they do not mean an inward 
and entire approbation of the ſentiments, 
but only an approbation of uſe: that is, al 
though they diſbelieve many of the arti- 
cles, and diſapprove of many parts of the 
common prayer, they-agree 40 the conſtant 
uſe of both. That legiſlative authority 
however, which impoſed the ſubſcription, 
has troice expreſſed its diſapprobation of 
ſuch an equivocating interpretation“. But 
. | if 
England, that this ſubſcription was not according to the 
ſtatute of 1 3 Elizabeth, becauſe the ſtatute required an a- 
ſolute ſubſcription, and this ſubſcription made it conditional 
and that this act was made for avoiding diverſity of opi- 
nions, &c. and by this addition, the party might by his own 
private opinion, take ſome of them to be againſt the word of 
God, and. by this means diverſity of opinions ſhould not be 
avoided, which was the ſcope of the flatute, and the very act 
itſelf made touching ſubſcription of none effect. Confeſ- 
ſional, p. 169, 2 Edition. It is to be wiſhed that the clergy 
would again try this method, to ſee whether the law would 
allow of their ſalvos ; it would be much better than pub- 
liſhing them in books ; but perhaps it might not be prudent, 
„We the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, do 
« claim, proteſt, and avow for truth, the sENE of the ar- 
« ticles of religion, which were eſtabliſhed by parliament, 
« in the 13th year of our late queen Elizabeth, which by 
« the public act of the church of England, and hy the ge- 
6 neral and current expoſitions of the writers of our church, 
have been delivered unto us; and we reje the ſenſe of 
_ «© the 


1 
if it had not, how is it poſſible a conſcien- 
tious clergyman ſhould go on all his life 
uſing a liturgy, many of the ſentiments of 
which he diſapproves; worſhipping Al- 
mighty God with his lips, while his heart 
is not only far from, but averſe to the very 


language he is offering. I will not ſay, that 


a miniſter in the purer ages of the church, 


* the Jeſuits, and Arminians, and all others, wherein they 
« differ from us. Confeſſional, p. 130. 

In the year 1663, a bill was brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, and paſſed there, entitled An act for relief of 
« ſuch perfons, as by ſickneſs or other ĩmpediments, were 
&« diſabled from ſubſcribing the declaration in the act of 
« yniformity and explanation of part of the ſaid act. This 
bill after being read twice in the Houſe of Lords, was ſent 
to a committee, where the following clauſe was propoſed, 
That the declaration of aſſent and conſent in the ſaid act, 
44 ſhall be underſtood only as to the practice and obedience 
« of the ſaid act, and not otherwiſe.'! This clauſe was 
agreed to, not without a ſtrong proteſt. | But when the bill 
thus amended, was ſent to the Commons, it was 
to, and after a conference with the Houſe of Lords (ih, which 
it was declated by one of the Commons, that the clauſe had 


— 


neither juſtice or prudence in it) that Houſe paſſed the bill 


without the clauſe. Thus it is the declared ſenſe of the le- 
giflature, that the unfeigned aſſent and conſent relates not 
only to the uſe, but to the inward and entire approbation of 
all and every thing as expreſſed in the ſubſcription. - Lord's 
Journals. Vol. XI. p. 564579. Commons . 
_ VIII. us $7 I | h Lhe 1 

would 


4 
— : 
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would have run the hazard of being turned 
out of the church for ſuch groſs prevarica- 
tion, but this 1 will fay, that a man Who 
could carry on a ſimilar farce in com- 
mon lite, might think himſelf well off, if 
when he was diſcovered he was not driven | 
from all honeſt ſociety. 

Theſe are ſome of the ways 1 which men 
ſubſeribe to a liturgy, and to articles agreed 
upon *© for avoiding diverſities of opinions 
and for eſtabliſhing conſent concerning 
d true religion; theſe are the methods by 
which they have choſen to comply with the 
directions expreſſed in the declaration pre- 
fixed to the articles, of continuing in the 
« uniform profeſſion of them, without the 
« leaſt difference, or varying from them in 
« the leaſt degree.” Theſe- are the modes 
of interpreting them in the” true, uſual, 
« and literal meaning of the words, not put- 
« ting their own ſenſe or comment upon 
« the meaning of any article, but taking 
them in their literal - and grammatical 
« ſenſe!” Theſe are the terms on which 
many of our celebrated divines hold their 
preferments. If Theſe conſtitute chriſtianity, 
may God preſerve mankind from embra- 
we it! May infidelity triumph over its 

A a deſtruc- | 


— — —— — = oe — — — 
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deſtruction: No, this is not chriſtianity, but 
a ſyſtem without a name, built upon the 


ruins of common * and common ho- 


neſty. 

We often hear of the enormity of cuſ- 
tom-houſe oaths, but we will not be rigid 
in our cenſures on the poor wretches, who 
on that theatre of mercantile perjury fo 
readily ſwallow down any thing for money ; 
perhaps they are tolerably verſed in ſome of 
the explanations which have been adopted 
by certain divines of the chureh of England *. 

Dr. Prieſtley wiſhes © the experiment was 
% made of making the clergy declare upon 
their honour, that they believe the arti- 


* The remarks of Dr. Waterland concerning oaths and 
ſubſcriptions, were never more neceſſary to be held up than 


in the preſent day. « The prevarication of ſubſcribing to 


« forms which men believe not according to the true and 
proper ſenſe of the words, and the known intent of the 
« impoſers and compilers, is in itſelf a bad thing, and 
% would in time, have a very ill effect on the morals of a 
« nation, Ir x1rTHER STATE OATHS oN THE ONE 
«© HAND, OR CHURCH SUBSCRIPTIONS ON THE OTHER, 
*« ONCE COME TO BE MADE LIGHT OF, AND sur- 
4 TIES BE INVENTED TO DEFEND OR PALLIATE SUCH 
4% GROSS INSINCERITY, WE MAY BID FAREWELL TO 
«© PRINCIPLES, AND RELIGION ITSELF WILL BE Irr- 
4 TLE BLSE BUT DISGUISED ATHEISM!” Vindication 


OS "Ri Vol. I. Preface. 
. 66 cles 


+ 
cles as they are required to do, in the ob- 
« yious, literal, and grammatical ſenſe of 
« the words, and that they make this decla- 
« ration as the ſettled principle and con- 
« yiction of their heart, as they hope for 
« mercy from the God of truth“ I ſee no 
kind of uſe in attempting the experiment. 
Were men to make ſuch a declaration ten 
thouſand times over, diſbelieving at every 
time the major part of it, if they were not 
« Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, or Puritans,” we find 
that their minds might be at eaſe. Even if 
they were included in theſe deſcriptions, 
they might ſhelter themſelves under the all 
comprehenſive plea, that the obſervance of 
ſubſcriptions as well as oaths, in ſome caſes 
is uſeleſs, in others inconvenient, and * | 
others impracticable Tx. | 

This ſubject 1s the more diftreſling if we 
conſider, that ſome of the rarer orna» 


* Familiar Letters, Letter 13th. 


+ This is too ſerious a matter for ridicule, or elſe we 
might conjecture that the latitude above-mentioned was 
partly borrowed from the Hudibraſtic ſyſtem of theology. - 

« He that impoſes an oath makes it, 

« Not he that for CONVENIENCE takes it: 

Then how can any man be ſaid, 

10 To break an oath he never made? 
Hudibras. Part 2. Canto a. 
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ments of the church of England have been 
compelled to ſhelter themſelves, under the 
miſerable ſubterfuges we have expoſed, 
Biſhop Hoadly, Doctors Clarke and Jortin, 
(not to mention many others) whoſe ſer- 
mons, writings, and lives, proclaimed them, 
in moſt reſpects, excellent men, who ear- 
neſtly deſired a reform in the church; were 
all guilty, of this prevarication. We are 
likewiſe compelled, however diſagreeable, 
to apply the ſame remark to ſome great 
men now in the church. Who that 
has heard the ſermons, or read the writ- 


ings of Doctor Watſon, Biſhop of Lan- 


daff, and has been improved and charmed 
with thoſe enlightened, liberal, and evange- 
lical ſentiments by which they are ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, but muſt lament that 
ſuch a man continues the ſupporter of a 
church, many of whoſe articles, though he 
has often ſubſcribed with his hand, he has 
often diſſented from in his heart. Who 
that has read the writings, ſo excellent on 
various accounts, of Archdeacon Paley, but 
muſt equally lament, that any of them 
ſhould contain ſuch diſgraceful ſentiments 
as we have animadverted upon. Never 
ſurely were ſome of bis own obſervations more 
E997 applicable 
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applicable than on the preſent occaſion, 
Though ſome purpoſes of order and tran- 
« quillity may be anſwered by the eſta- 
« bliſhment of creeds and confeſſions, yet 
« they are at all times attended with ſerious 
« inconveniences. They check enquiry; they 
t violate liberty; THEY ENSNARE THE CON= | 
* SCIENCES OF THE CLERGY BY HOLDING 
* OUT TEMPTATIONS TO PREVARICATION ; 
« however they may expreſs the perſuaſion, 
« or be accommodated to the controverſies, or 
« to the fears of the age in which they are 
* compoſed, in procels of time, and by rea- 
« ſon of the changes which are wont to 
take place in the judgment of mankind 
upon religious ſubjects, they come at 
length to contradict the actual opinions 
* of the church, whoſe doctrines they a 
* feſs to contain *. 

Let us now attend to the evidence fo 
tar as we have proceeded. We have preſu- 
med on good authority, that ſince the laſt act 
of uniformity took place, out of fifty thou- 
ſand clergymen, twenty-ſix thouſand * the 
greater part” have ſubſcribed their un- 
teigned aſſent and conſent to articles, 


Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy, Vol. I. | 
p. 320. 
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without having examined them. We may 
now add, that on a moderate computation, 
two thirds of the remainder, that is ſixteen 
thouſand, having examined the articles, have 
under the various ſalvos before- mentioned, 
ſubſcribed the ſame unfeigned aſſent and 
. conſent, while at the ſame time they diſbe - 
lieved many of the doctrines contained in 
them. 
| Melancholy as this ſubje& is to del 
upon (and it cannot be more ſo to the rea- 
der than to the writer) juſtice requires that 
we ſhould not yet leave it. Let us now turn 
our attention to the remainder of the clergy, 
that is to about a ſixth part who have pro- 
feſſed at leaſt to ſubſcribe the articles honeſtly, 
agreeable to the intention of the compilers. 
The clergy who compoſe this claſs are uſu- 
ally divided into two parties: the Arminian 
and the Calviniſtic. Although, as we have 
already obſerved, every article is required to 
be ſubſcribed in the plain and full meaning 
thereof, in the literal and grammatical ſenſe; 
ſtrange to tell it has been for more than a 
century paſt, a matter of controverſy, what 
this ſenſe is, and though the compilers of 
the articles were Calyiniſts, and a vaſt ma- 
W 0 of 1 clergy for near a century after- 

| wards 
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wards were of the ſame ſentiments, yet an 
almoſt total revolution has ſince taken place; : 
a Calviniſtic miniſter is now a rarity in the 
church; and 1 believe I may ſafely affirm, 
that ſince the days of good Biſhop Beve- 
ridge we have had Arminians, ' Arians, if! 
not Socinians: but not o An. on 
the Epiſcopal bench *. 

But as it has been matter of Afpute whe: 
ther the articles will bear an Arminian in- 
terpretation (although the queſtion ſhould 
in juſtice be, whether the compilers meant 
to allow ſuch a latitude) I ſhall not debate 
the matter. Biſhop Burnet, one of the beſt 
and moſt honeſt Arminians, fairly acknow- 
ledges in his famous expoſition on the much 
controverted ſeventeenth article, that the 
Calviniſt ſubſcribes it on the ſafer fide.” In 
ſuch a ſerious affair, when a miniſter declares 
« he is inwardly moved by the holy ſpirit 
of God,” is it not beſt to take care to be 
on the ſafer ſide, and if he cannot in making 
the required declaration, muſt it not be the 
moſt ſatisfactory to his conſcience to decline 


„ The late Lord Chatham's deſcription of the church 
was a very juſt one, © A Popiſh \iturgy, Calviniſtical ar- 
'« ticles, and an Arminian clergy, * | 


Aa 4 iT _ | 
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it altogether *? Leaving this point, I muſt 
advert to another, which has been attend- 
ed with many difficulties among thoſe who 
are otherwiſe agreed; I mean the doctrine 
of the Trinity as explained, I ſhould have 
ſaid perplexed, in the two creeds; the 
Nicene and the Athanaſian, and in which 
{ſkilful diſputants have found direct contra- 
dictions. It is to the latter of thoſe creeds, 
I ſhall. confine my remarks. 

With reſpect to the creed itſelf, its very 
appearance is in a moſt © queſtionable 
“ ſhape.” If we believe the generality of 
learned men, it bears a falſehood on the 
face of it : they inform us it was never writ- 
ten by St. Athanaſius, and ſurely they are 
right, for no Saint could ever have preſum- 
ed to explain a myſterious. doctrine in 
ſuch. a manner as MF 9 involve it in 


* Tf the reader wiſhes. to ſee in a fall BE what 
were the ſentiments of the compilers of the articles, he has 
only to read, The church of England vindicated from 
et the charge of Arminianifm,” an 8vo. pamphlet ; and 
«« Hiſtoric Proof of the doctrinal Calviniſm of the church 
« of England,” 2 vol. 8vo. . Both the above works were 
written by the late learned and ingenious Mr. Toplady, 
Vicar. of Broad Hembury, Devon. It is a pity ſome 
friend to the authour's memory does not reprint the latter, 


leaving out the An — againſt u che late Mr. 


Weſiey. 
« darkneſs 
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« darkneſs viſible; and enjoin the un- 
wavering belief of ſuch an explanation, 
under the moſt dreadful denunciations of 
everlaſting damnation. It is not to be 
wondered at, that our great men in the 
church have been alarmed at ſubſcribing, 
the creed, and that their conſciences, have 
ſet their ingenuity to work to help them 
out of the dilemma of damning thoſe, who 
in their better judgments, they believe are 
ſaved. | . 
Amongſt the various champions. of or- 
thodoxy in the preſent day, I believe no 
one will diſpute the zeal of Dr. Horſley, Bi- 
ſhop of St. Davids. (Dr. Prieſtley's Biſhop) 
In the former part of a controverſy, which 
has lately engaged the attention of the pub- 
lic, it muſt be acknowledged, that amidſt 
the hard blows which the prelate gave the 
philoſopher, he ſtill dif played an unuſual de- 
gree of candour, in expreſſing his firm opini- 
on that his opponent would finally be ſaved. 
This appeared rather extraordinary, as ſuch 
a declaration was ſo different from that 
which he had repeatedly ſubſcribed, He 
was charged with the inconſiſtency. His 
Lordſhip waxed warm; but after all his 
epiſcopal airs, the heretical Doctor at laſt 
compelled him to confeſs, that he diſap- 

proved 
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proved of the damnatory clauſes of the 
Athanaſian creed, and that he only ſub- 
ſeribed to the doctrine contained in it. In 
other words, as a divine of his on church 
will inform him, By ſubſcribing the whole 
creed he meant only the middle and not 
4 both ends.” To which the ſame divine adds, 
By parity of reaſon, other men may ſub- 
4 ſcribe to both ends, and not to themiddle *.” 
Well might a noble authour obſerve, re- 
ſpecting the biſhop's prevarication ; + No 
* impoſition on the underſtanding. can ap- 
« pear to me to be more groſs, than to pre- 
. tend to ſupport ſuch an extravagance . 
As to the uncharitable clauſes of the 
creed, they ſeem to have been reprobated | 
by the moſt eminent men in the church. 
Chillingworth obſerves, « That the damn- 
Wa ſentences in St. Athanaſius's creed, 


=" + Ov cm od te Conch, 
14 3 n 
N . e till after his preferment. If it had, a certain 
great Law Lord (fo remarkable for his 7 orthodoxy, 275 
emplary piety, and chriſtian meekneſs ; and whoſe ſpeech i 10 
- always with grace) might not, perhaps, have been ſo zeal- 
dus a friend ee pee d vo 
A R e 
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« (as we are made to ſubſeribe it) are falſe: 
“and alſo in a high degree preſumptudus 
« and ſchiſmatical. Indeed, ſays biſnop 
Taylor, “It ſeems to me very hard, to put 
« uncharitableneſs into the creed, and fo 
« to make it become as an article of faith; 
though perhaps, this very thing was no 
„faith of Athanaſius.” Archbiſhop Ti- 
lotſon wiſhed the church was well rid of 
the creed v. Many of our modern dig 
nitaries, it is well known, diſlike every 
part of it, and I believe there is hardly 
a clergyman to be found, who will he hold 
enough to attempt à vindication of its 
damnatory ſentenoes: and yet all theſe men 
have ſolemnly ſubſcribed the whole of it, 
and it is ſtill ordered to be read, thirteen 
times every year, in 44 ana 
4 * and Ireland. ee 

Let us now proceed with: our ee ä 
and as it muſt be allowed, chat tie gene- 
rality of even the ſerious part of the clergy 
have ſubſcribed the articles in an Armi- 
. we may ſafely Wann _ 


© 4 


| „ Hints, &c. cn a6 Ate | 
_ Clergy, nobility, and gentry, newly aſſociated: ſaid to bs 
written by his Grace the Duke of Grafton. p. 33 3 


claſs 
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claſs. we are now conſidering (the eight 
thouſand) three parts out of four have nt 
made their ſubſcription in the plain, literal, 
grammatical ſenſe of the compilers; ſo that 
the number of clergymen who have ſub- 
ſeribed for the laſt hundred and H years, 
as originally intended, appears to have been 
not more than two thouſand,” out of fift L 
thouſand. 

I now beg leave to addreſs for a moment 
our Calviniſtic clergy; thoſe who imagine 
' themſelves righteous in this buſineſs; who 
affect to compare themſelves with the re- 
for mers of the church of England; who 
profeſs to ſubſcribe in the faireſt and fulleſt 
manner, and who are, in their ſermons and 
their writings, unmercifully ſevere on all 
their brethern who ſubſcribe differently from 
themſelves. Theſe gentlemen will, I hope, 
forgive me for aſking them: Have you a 
right to aſſume ſuch high toned language 
as you uſually do? Do you not appear in 
the moſt diſadvantageous light when * 
compare yourſelyes with the reformers ?— 
Thoſe great and good men, though juſt. 
merged from the darkneſs of popery, ap- 
pear to have poſſeſſed ſouls much ſuperi- 
our to yours. Their views were far more 
\ Sf elevated. 
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elevated. They confeſſed their ak was 
very impertect ; they lamented they could 
not go farther ; they hoped their ſucceſſours 
would have carried on the great deſign . of 
reforming the church. Let it never be for- 
gotten, they were nat the framers of the 
preſent ſubſeription; they never reſigned 
their chriſtian liberty ſo far as you have; 
and we have reaſon to believe, from the 
account we have of their ſentiments, that 
were they now living, they would join 
the Non-conformiſts in proteſting againſt 
the preſent church of England. But gen- 
tlemen, the queſtion at preſent is not, what 
were the ſentiments of the reformers, but 
what are your own ſentiments concerning 
your ſubſcription ? You have ſolemnly, in 
the preſence of that God, who ſearches the 
heart, and who abhors all prevarication— 
In the preſence of his holy angels In the 
face of the church declared your Un- 
« feigned aſſent and conſent to all and every 
« thing contained in the articles and in the 
« book of common- prayer. Forgive me 
for preſuming to aſk you, (or rather for 
requeſting you to aſk yourſelves) on ſo very 
important a ſubject— Do you unfeignedly 
Swe! this aſſent and conſent to all and every 

2 
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thing * What, is there mt one propoſition in 
all the thirty- nine articles Not one thing ii 
the Whole book of common- prayer Nat 
' ofte fentiment either in the office of baptiſm, 
or in that of viſiting the fick, or in the bu- 
rial ſervice, us it is indiſcriminately uſed— 
Not one apocryphal leffon which you are 
ordered to read—Not'a ſingle thing in the 
whole liturgy which you diſapprove, and 
to which you do nor give this aſſent and 


conſent? Impoſſible ! You muſt diſſent 
from and diſapprove of many things, be- 


cauſe you are poſſeſſed of common ſenſe, 
common honeſty,: and common chriſtianity®! 
Let” hare now draw he ne 


* een | 


Fe expoſe the errours, which every thoughtful man 
muſt acknowledge ' abound in our articles and liturgy, 
would require a volume. I ſhall only glance at a very few. 
_ With reſpe& to the orricx OF BAPTISM, it is diſſi- 
cult to ſay whether, as it is commonly performed, it is 
more ridiculotss,, or profane. What is the duty of ſpon- 
rs, or, as they are called, god-fathers and god-mothers ? 
Dr. Nichols infortng us, that the fureties in baptiſm religi- 
aii a1gage for the, faith of the baptiſed, that they ſhall fins 
cereiy belieue all that is revealed in the goſpel, and ſhall direct 
the ſubſequent ackians of their lives by the laws of Grit. 
Now the leaſt that can be expected of fuch perſons is, 
that | they ſhauld take / the education of the. children for 
ak whom 


con- 
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concluſion from the evidence we habe 


| duced; ; and ſhocking as i'ma be the. 


whom they are ſureties, into their own hands. This 
however, is never done; and was it to be attempted, all 


houſe. This charge, which in words is ſo very ſerious, 


is in reality, nothing but form. Sometimes the moſt aban 


doned profligates ſtand on the occaſion. Sometimes pra» 


teſſed infidels engage in the ſerious work. Many perfons 


take the office upon them, who know that it is impoſſible * 
ever to fulfil a ſingle duty of it. To render abfurdity its 


ſelf, if poſſible, Kill more abſurd, / theſe ſponſors are often 


repreſented by proxies. So that the proxies promiſe for 


.the ſponſors, who promiſe for the child. Even his Ma 
JESTY, is Called from affairs of ſtate, and our gra- 
cious QUEEN, from domeſtic. cares; and bis Royal 


Highneſs the Princes of Waits from his pleaſures, ta 


« promiſe and vow for the children of our nobility, that - | 


they ſhall renounce the devil and all his works, and 


« the pops and vanities of in N 


called religion! 


In the OFFICE rox VISITING run SICK, ws abſolu 
tion is. as ſhocking popery as can be foutd in the maſs- 


book. Dr. Stebbing in « His Iuſtructions of a Pariſh 


« Miniſter,” owns That the dactrine of ſacerditel a 
has no foundation in Scripture. That il popifſh farm In our 
office for viſiting the fiat, the papiſh form of aruinatiam alſo, _ 
are both novelties unknown to the church for tha firſt thauſand © 


years ; and that it it much to be wiſhed thiy were" altered, 
that diſſenters might find leſs matter for cenſurez. and infulel 
for profane raillery. Biſhop Bull (the Doctor adds) one of 


*. and the lawncheft abu bien, and the be 


Chriftans 


* 
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feelings of every friend to truth or virtue, 
the fact muſt be declared, that the heavy 
| ie charge 
© Chriſtians of his time, when he was on his death-bed, ** 
to have this form read. Wee 

The Bvniar Szxviex is, Ne one of 44 fineſt 

forms ever compoſed. 1 have never heard it read (even 
in the wretched manner it too often is) without being 
affected. But ſuch is the ſtrong aſſurance expreſſed of the 
final ſtate of the deceaſed, that it ought not to be read but 
over thoſe whoſe ſentiments, and whoſe Hives have pro- 
claimed them to be firſt rate chriſtians ; and yet let the 
deceaſed have been an atheiſt or an infidel, or a profligate 
of almoſt any deſcription ; although: there has been no evi- 
dence of any alteration of his faith or manners, yet the 
officiating clergyman, heartily thanks God for having, in his 
great mercy, taken to himſelf the foul of his dear brother, and 
 tarnefily prays that RIS ſoul may reſt in Obriſt, as his 
| hope is this his brother doth. This practice is juſtly ſaty- 
 rized in thoſe famous lines written on Biſhop Atterbury's 
reading the ſervice over a profligate infidel a ate 
_ who died in deſpair. | | 


72 


4 ieee een £164 
, In ſure and certain hope—the prieſt replied. 
Of theſe two learned peers, I prythee ſay man, 

© 66 Which was the greateſt knave, the prieſt or layman ? . 
The Duke he dies an infidel conſeſt: | 
. He's our dear brother, ſays the lordly prieſt. | 

n Though infidel, ſtill brother dear he cries, 

44 Wenn fay the wr rend feu an. 


Red 
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ES 
26, groſs prevatication, Hes et the 
whole body of the clergy. Yes, getifletiien, 
| B b whatever 


bly informed that an eminent clergyman, not an hundred 
miles from Black-friars, was fo diſguſted with one d the 
leſſons which his curate had read in courſe, that he (che 
rector) could not help ſhewing in his ſermon,” that diſguſt 
to his congregation, by exclaiming; Thr 55 not the chat 
great lie which you juſt-heard from the d#ſt, This worthy 
and laborious miniſter, forgot that he and his curate hdd 
both given their unfeigned aſſent and conſent t- the 
GREAT LIB | on iin How: i 3d 
The exiEnonyY' Or con HAMA TION} th Rſdf}” und 
as it is performed, tends ſadly to delude the foals of tier: 
The biſhop declares to Gol . That he us regaticrtted 
« theſe his ſervants by water and the Holy" Ghoſt; anfl 
given them the forgiveneſs of all their ſits” and then 
laying his hand on their heads, „ EAHTIIIES, By chat 
_ « ſign. of God's favour and gratious güodaels wad _ 
him.“ How this ceremony is tod often perforined, 2 
Clergyman of the prefent day acquititits us. . In one 
« dioceſs where there had been no confirniation' for ten 
« years, and which was at laſt petfornie® by # foreign 
« biſhop, the aſſembly being very turaultuous;' che biffiop's 
«« chaplain commanded order, fla. But 49 the mob dif 
e not obey, this gentleman marked one of Moſt WO preſ- 
« ſed forward, and ſeizing his wig, threw! it from" Mit. 
« This turned the chureh” iuto a perfest We ge. 
« At another confirmation,” ſays our auth, © 1 was the 
« only parochial clergymam preſent”; I afterwards und f 
« might have faved/ reyſelf tat erouble. © Twas condi 
« ed in the following manner. When as many candi- 


. 
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whatever office you may hold in the 4 
from a archbiſhop to Aa curate——whatever 


+ you 


e 13' i 53K . > C: CI 


3 placed before the communion' rail, as it was 
% capable of holding, the attending ehaplain, in àa kind of 
44 half - vhiſper, gave the word of command. Lay your 
m cloſe together. But as the youths had not been 
«previouſly, diſciplined, they ſeemed hot to underſtand 
what it was that was required of them. The chap. 
«lain, therefore, aſſiſted. in bringing their heads, not with- 
i out violence, ſome to the right hand, and ſome to the 
1 leſt, into cloſe contact. By which means the biſhop, 
« ſpreading out the fingers of each hand, touched four 
heads at @ time: and as he and his chaplain» became 
more practiſed, they were ſometimes happy enough to 
« bring, three heads into à kind of triangular poſition, and 
« ſo diſpatched five, or if they were extraordinaty:lucky, 
* ſix perſons at a time. It was, indeed, a maſt indecent 
s ſcene, and I turned from it in diſguſt. An uddreſs to 
bis grace the ON. Are rer, OE s country 
emma, p. 4445+, 
| - Although I do. not find n 
any ſervice ſor the CONSECRATION OF [CHURCHES AND 
CHURCH YARDS, yet I cannot belp ſaying/a/word'or two 
reſpeRing the latter, as it is by all r e 
ed an affair, of great importance. : 
It ſometimes happens 9 n 
cChoſen by we pariſh officers, as a burial place, there is a 
range neglect in not having it conſecrated before any bo- 
dies are depglited, I remember this circumſtance gave 
great uncaſineſs in a pariſh in the weſt of England. The 


2 1 22 was moved that the 


3 __ "A N- i 1 l. « 7 . "al "Ms. - biſhop 
8 a 
* > d a 
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you call yourſelves ;''Calviniſts or Armini- 
ang; Arians or en e Trinitarians or 

— B aiterians— 
bilkop „ 
mony. One of the;church-wardens, with a very ſerious, 
countenance, addreſſed the gentlemen aſſembled to the fol- 
lowing purport ; % Although he was truly concerned that 
« the remains of any of the pariſhioners ſhould-be depoſit- 
« edin unholy ground; yet unfortunately;; the pariſh Was 
n ſo over-burthened. with, rates, that if the, biſhop and his 
« train of officers were ſent for; an additional rate muſt 
« be levied to anſwer the expence : That in this dilemma” 
« he had thought of a method which he hoped' would ſa- 
« tisfy the conſeiences of his brethren, and at the ſume 
« time render a. formal conſecration, unneceſſary. He, 


therefore propoſed to ſend the ſexton to a neighbouring- | 


church yard, where he might” procute ſeveral wheel- 
«« barrows full of hah mould, which might" be ſtrewel 
« over the new burying-ground, That he did not 
«+ doubt this holy mould would ſoon impart its virtues to 
« the reſt in ſuch a manner, that the whole ground would 
1 be 5 4G conſecrated.” This addreſs bad the maſt 


have due weight with thoſe whom it may concern, > ah 
| When 1 conſider that theſe, with a, yariety of other, 
ceremonies, which might be mentioned in, gue church eftz=, 
bliſhment, are obſtinately perſiſted in and ſtiffly contended, 
for, under the pretence that all alterations are dangerous to E 

church and ſtate, 10% Tam 2: Jos which of ths an: 
— * 1 2 wt Gent 
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Unitarians— High churchmen, or ** 
churchmen; Methodiſts, Awakened clergy, 
Goſpel preachers, or Rational preachers— 
If you have declared that you unfeignedly 
believe what you do not unfeignedly believe, 
there is one indictment to which you muſt 
all plead guilty ; you have entered into the. 
church at that door by which Annanias and 
Sapphira were turned out; you are prevari-' 
_ cators in the ſight of God; and as long as 
you continue in the church, holding any office 
aremolument whatever, by virtue of a decla- 
ration which you do not fully aſſent tooralige 
ous prevarication reſts upon your ſouls 111 
cient philoſophers to i imitate, Hernolitus or Demecritus, the 
S the ether who laughed W 
mankind: 1 


* ene io . 
. But te be grave exceeds. all power of face. 


"The whole ſubjeR, however, Ge 
on a remark of the late Dr.,Lardner, upon ſome paſſages of 
an early heathen writer ¶Zoſimus) and with which T ſhall 
conclude this note : « We have here another proof that the 
« chatige of religion was continually, upon all occaſions 

« repreſented as hazardous to the ſtate : And we may far- 
« ther obſerve, that no religion can be ſo abſurd and unrea- 
« fonable, . eſpecially when it has been oftabliſded, and of a long | 
a ow, thr wif ot fd he ee 
to palliate and excuſe, but alſo to approve D 
6 greatef! abſurdities. 

Laniner's Works, vol. IX. y. Ss. new edition. 
In 
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In ſuch a deplorable Gtuation ſi ay it it 
would be happy for the clergy could they 
prevail on the legiſlature to reverſe the ſub- 
ſcription, and to let it run, © I do nov give 
« my unfeigned aſſent and conſent, &c. 
There is hardly a man who would not, at 
once, acknowledge, there were ſeveral 
things in the articles, and in the commons» 
prayer, very objectionable, The clergy 
might then ſubſcribe ez uo, and be eaſy 
in their conſciences without having recourſe 
to apologies, which I doubt not are in their 
moſt ſerious moment s, as unſatisfactory to 
themſelves, as they are to others . 

And what has the church gained by 
ſuch a ſubſcription? To overbalance the 
evils it has occaſioned, the advantages ought | 
to be almoſt infinite. Has it bindered dis 
verſity of opinions? No: ſcarce an errour 
has been broached out of the church, but 


„ If a fartn of words a late dignitary — 
3 25 Chriſtian min . 
« ſubſcribe willingly, CE EE Ids 
« join in a petition to the legiſlature, that the expegient 
« propoſed not long ago, in one of our monthly 
may receive the ſanction of law ; namely, that the 
« of ſubſcription” ſhould henceforth be conlidered in_no 
« other light, than-as' Fn office of inſurance fir aur reſdec» 
NN Confefſional, p. 201, 


bs 
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has been defended in it. Nay, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, the ableſt attacks on the 
doctrines of the articles have been made by 
their ſworn defenders. Much as we have 
heard of the writings of Dr. Prieſtley, - and 
however ſanguine that gentleman may be 
from the effects of what he calls his“ great 
« work,” he may be aſſured, that the ar- 
rows which he has levelled againſt the ar- 
ticles are Pointleſs, compared with the 
ſharper arrows ſhot from the quivers 'of 
ſome 'who have been engaged, and libe- 

rally paid, for the expreſs purpoſe of de- 
fending them“ , 

Has the ſubſcription produced uniformity? 
Yes; a uniformity of deceit, diffimulation, 
and prevarication, but, no other uniformity 
whatever. The truth is, however extra- 
ordinary it may appear, the diſſenters om 
the church have been the conſtant, "the 
beſt preſervers of its "moſt valuable doc- 
trines. A large majority of them have al- 
. been, and are fill moderate Cali- 


„ Whoever has read the «« F on Spirit,” by.B hop 
Clayton; *« The Confeſſional,” by ArchdeaconBlack urne; . . 
and « Ben Mordecai” s Letters,” by Mr. Taylor (the, Plu- 
raliſt) not to mention others, will Cons join me in 

the above aſſertion. | 
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niſts: ſo that there has * more 
doctrinal mon? fy 1 af the church, than 
in it *. IF ; 7 7111 m2 #7 4 3 

Were we to take a view of other” Proteſ- : 
tant churches, we ſhould not find one of 
them diſgraced with a ſimilar ſubſttiption.” 
Although we muſt confeſs the Preſbyterian 
churches' of Scotland, and Holland, are too 
{tri in their ſubſcriptions, yet "they. are 
not ſo unreaſonabl ktrict as the church of 
England; their ininiſters abe, however, | 
much more uniform in their ſehflinents, and 
in ar preaching. One reaſon'of this is, 


and der another. grad 1 c ; 
tions to articles of religion have. always. | 
done more harm than good, yet thoſe Who 
contend for their res ought t take 


onde 8 


» $7 Wis plainly: proved. in te Ge bihn al the 
Proteſtant Genters afſerted, by Mr. S. Piber. Not- 
withitanding the complete refutation which the' aſſertiohs 
of Biſhop Horley: have received in this pamphlet, he bas not 


had the honeſty to retra@ Nr! Mah ee 
ham, perſiſts in the ſame errours, although he has been re- 


ferred to the ſame refutation. 
. 9 eau i 
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care that they anſwer the intended purpoſe, 
and not ſuffer the ſubſcribers to be ortho- 
dox when they enter into the church, and 
heterodox for ever afterwards, At Geneva, 
they have abaliſhed ſubſcriptions, and what 
is verg remarkable, this yas principally ef- 
fected hy the perſuaſion of a clergyman of 
the church of England, Dr. (afterwards bi- 
ſhop) Burnet, * He emplayed all the elo- 
- « qyencp he was waſter of, and all the. cre- 
git he had acquired, to obtain an altera- 
tion in this practice [of ſubſcribing]. He 
© repreſented the folly and ill copſequence 
of ſybſcriptions ; whereby the honeſteſt 
and worthieſt, men were, ftequenthy re- 
* duced to the neceſſity; of quitting their 
a ez, and ſegking a ſybſiſtence 
- © lewhers; whilſt athers af leſs. virtue 
© yore induced to ſuhmit and 1 
. their conſcience, and even begin 
eir miniſtry with mental equivocations. 
« The warmth with which he expreſſed 
„ himſelf on this hea, as ſuch; and ſuch 
uu weight of his character, that the 
eee 
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Dr. Burnet argued the more feelingly 
on this ſuhject, as he had witneſſed the 
fatal effects of the act of uniformity in his 
own country; and as it is this act which 
has done ſo much miſchief in the church, 
it may not be amils to hear his ſentiments 
concerning it, by which we may ſee what 
ſort of men they were, who formed the 
preſent ſubſcription, and what ſpirit they 
were actuated by. All the concern (ſays 
« this writer) that ſeemed. to employ; the 
« biſhops thoughts {who framed it ] Was, 
not only to make no alteration on the ac 
count of the Preſhyterians, but to make 
«« the terms of conformity much ſtricter 
« than they had before the war: ſo it wav 
* refolved to maintain conformity to the 
height, and to oblige all perſons to ſub- 
« all and every particular contained in the 
« book of common- prayer. The act paſſed” 
by na great majority, Tin the Connnons' 
« the numbers were 186 to 180 and by 
it all Who did nat conferm to .therlityrgy 

* the twenty - faurth of Auguſt, St. 

« Bartholomew's day, in the year 1682, 

1 —— . 
5 « without - 
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« without leaving any diſcretional power 
« with the king, in the execution of it, and 
« without makin g proviſion for the maiti- 


4 tenance of thoſe who ſhould be ſo depriv- 


«ed: a ſeverity neither practiſed by Queen 
Elizabeth, in the enacting her liturgy, 
nor by Cromwell, in ejecting the loyaliſts, 
in both which a fifth part of the benefice 
« was reſerved for their ſubſiſtence ! St. 
% Bartholomew's day was pitched on, that 
if they were then deprived, they ſhould 
+ loſe the profits of the whole year, ſince 
« the tithes are commonly due at Michael- 
«. maſs. The Preſbyterians remembered 
« what. a St. Bartholomew's had been held 
at Paris, ninety years before, Which was 
et the day of that maſſacre, and did not ſtick 
to compare the one with the other. The 
« book of common prayer, with the new 
4 corrections, was that to which they were 


to ſubſeribe. But the corrections were 


« ſo long preparing, that there were few 
«books: printed ready for ſale when the 
day came. So many that were well af- 


a fected to the church, but that made con- 
« ſcience of ſubſcribing to a book that they 


« -had not ſeen, left their benefices on that 
Aal | = * 
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very account. Some made a journey to 
« London on purpoſe to fee it. With ſo 
much precipitation was that matter dri- 
ven on, that it ſeemed expected, that the 

« clergy. ſhould ſubſcribe implicitly to a 
« book that they had never ſeen. This 
« was done by too many, as I was informed 


« by ſome af the biſhops. But the Preſby= 


e terians were now in great difficulties. 
« Calamy and Barter refuſed the ſees of 
« Litchfield: and Hereford ;: and about twWo 
« thouſand of them fell under the parlia- 
« mentary. deprivation as they gaye out. 
« This raiſed a grievous outcry over the na- 
tion. Some few, and but few, of the 
« eſpicopal party were troubled at this ſe- 
« yerity, or apprehenſive of the very ill 
effects it was like to have. Here were 
many men much valued, who were now 
« caſt gut ignominioully, reduced to great 
<< poverty, proyoked by much ſpiteful 
« uſage, and caſt upon thoſe popular prnc- 
« tices; that both their principles and their 
cireumſtances ſeemed to juſtify, of form- 
« ing ſeparate congregations, and of diverts 
ing men from the public worſhip, and 
6 from 3 Grow owns - 
1: ; lo abs a 


* 


ihn:. 
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* lawful paſtors of thoſe churches in 1 


« they had ſerved * 

To the Biſhop's account I ſhall only add 
a remark or two of Mr. Locke, who thus 
expreſſes himſelf. * Bartholomew day was 
« fatal to our church and religion, by 
«throwing out a very great number of 
« worthy, learned, pious, orthodox divines. 
«80 great was the zeal in carrying on this 
church affair, and ſo blind the obedience 
« required, that if you compute the time 
« of paſling this act, with that allowed 
«for the clergy to ſubſcribe the book of 
«common» prayer thereby eſtabliſhed, you 
will find it could not be printed and diſ- 
« tributed, ſo as that cue man in rortY 
7 conld-have ſeen and read the book they did 
& ſo perfectly aſſent and conſent to +.” 
Such is the hiſtory of the act of uni- 
formity; a compound of folly, wickedneſs 
and cruelty, concerted between that per- 
jured profligate papiſt, Charles the Second, 
(the'moſt * religious and gracious” head of 
the church) and the high church party. 
— it excite eve apt . two: ho ny 


Ta 1 


+0: Duvets Own Than vol, I. — 6 
I Locke's Works, vol. IV. p. 540. edit. 1777. 


miniſters 


L * 
miniſters reſigned their livings and employ» 


tions? Yes, it muſt excite very great ſur- 
priſe, if the various apologies ſince adopted 
are valid. The nonconformiſt / miniſters 
were men of like paſſions with others, many 
of them were tempted with offers of high 
ſtations in the church; others were in-poſe 


ſeſſion of ſome of the moſt valuable liviags; 


numbers had large families; but they. facyi- 
_ ficed their deareſt; concerns; they left their 
all for the ſake of religion-and a good oon 
ſcience. Theſe were men of whom it n 
with perfect truth be ſaid nf worLD WAS 
vor wonraw. Their example exhibits to 


ſtedfaſily beholding it we may be preſeived 
row Le ors EE eee 
a thouſand! treatifes *. ( 

Some of the clergy, particularly. thoſe 
who ſtile themſelves evangelical, affect to 
_ conſider the ſcruples- of the '\non-conform= 
iſts as trifling, If we agree in the main 
« points, why ſhould we differ about little 
« things,” But is a ſacred regard to truth 
a point of no conſequence, and is hypocriſy 


* See their hiſtory in Mr. Palmer's Nonconformilt's 
Memorial. 2 Vols. Octavo. | 
7 | nothing 
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nothing inore than a trifle? A popular cler 
gyman of the preſent day informs us, he has 
a plan ready drawn up for the converſion of 
the heathen lands, and which I doubt not 
he is anxious to put in execution, as he has 
paſſed the inexorable ſentence of eternal 
datination on the whole heathen world, 
ancient and modern “. Should his plan be 
adopted, and ſhauld be ever viſit the hea- 
thens, {the inhabitants of Pelew, or the Ne- 
groes, for inſtance) 1 hope he will ſay no- 
thing to them concerning eccleſiaſtical fub- 
foriptions, for if he ſhould, there will be great 
danger of their refuſing to attend to any 


15 thing concerning chriſtianity. A worthy and 


amiable friend of this gentleman s, Mr. New- 
ton, when formerly captain of a Guinea 
trader, charging one of his negroes with a 
heft, the latter denied it. The maſter doubt - 
ing the veracity of his ſlave, this poor, dark, 


untutored, uncivilized creature, hm we 
Proud Europeans will hardly admit in the 


ſame ſcale of creation with ourſelves, reflect- 


* * Haweis's Eſſays, p. 204—210. This writer, by tak- 
ing a few detached paſſages of Scripture, addreſſed to per- 
ſons who are favoured with the Goſpel, and applying them 
to thoſe perſons who have never even heard of it ; has ſup- 
ported an hypotheſis, Which f is as cos Ju woo 


- as it is unſcriptural.. . 
- mg 


— 
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ing on what he had witneſſed in the conduct 
of our religious ſlave traders, replied with à 
look of contempt, Do you think I am a Chriſti 
an*? Aſtriking leſſon of caution to our Chriſ- 
tian miſſionaries, leſt they confound. — 
tinctions between truth and falſſood. 
Alter all, it plainly appears that many of 
the reſlecting part of the clergy have not 
been ſatisſied with their own conduct. The 
numerous volumes which: have been u rit- 
ten to explain the articles. in different ſen- 
ſes, the various pleas and apologies which 
have been invented with ſo much mgenhity; - 
the feeling declaration which ſome have 
| been known to make, © that they could not 
« afford to keep a conſcience,” the reſigna- 
tion of others who could no longer ſuffer 
themſelves to · hold their livings on terms 
they inwardly diſapproved, the unſucceſs- 
ful attempts of ſome of the brighteſt orna- 
ments of the church (our Tillotſon's, Bur- 
net's, Hoadley's, and Watſon's) to aboliſh 
the ſubſcription—all theſe circumſtances af- 
ford the ſtrongeſt evidence to prove the diſ- 
ſatis faction which has accompanied the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem. The aſſociation of a reſpectable, 
though. not a large number of the cergy 


| * Newton's Thoughts on the Slave Trade. | 
| a few 


- 
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Kamerit to be releaſed from their fubſcrip- 


tions, ſhew the uneaſineſs of their minds in 


their prefent ſituation. It was an attempt 
to unlooſe their chains, and to open the 
doors of their priſon-Houſe; their efforts 


What is the reaſon that they have made no 
freſh exertions ? Alas! it is too evident: 
their apartments are handſomely furniſhed, 
and their chains are gilded ; ; they are there - 
fore upon the whole wi to remaim con- 
dd eee Ve SS, # 

Among other reaſons alligned by many 


-"- here. is N 
ceivet than that of a man agitated between conſcience and 
intereſt; and when I confider that there are ſome” few of 


the clergy who are continnally ſtruggling between their - 


principles and their livings, I am forced to cry oui with the 


old bard, on another occaſion, Oh Chriſt, my very heart 
« doth bleed in forrow for their ſake!” In ion how- 
ever 18 L fee} compaſſion for ſuch men, I feel indignation * 
againſt the high church party, who are ſo obſtinate to re- 
tain every thing that is once eftabliſhed. Mr. Burke men- 
tions it as à proof of his conſiſtency that . he- oppoſed 
« thoſe of the church clergy, who petitioned the houſe to 


« be diſcharged from their ſubſcriptions,” (Appeal p. 33.) 


We readily grant this is # proof of confiftent depravity, but 
Eben he glories in ſuch cbufiiency; it farther” proves; that 
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perſons for their oppoſition to the late ap- | 
plication, were the following, . That it 
« carried an imputation, of cenſure on his 

« grace the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
« his ſuffragan biſhops, whoſe Srinciple and 
« whoſe delire were to give every poſſible 
« eaſe to all well-grounded ſcruples of the 
« clergy and of the. people ; that it would 
« have been brought on more properly, and 
e might have been expected to be received 
« by mankind with more cordial effe&t; if 
« ſuch a plan had originated from the right 
ax reverend bench“. 

That an attempt E "Hs a. 
without waiting for the aſſiſtance of archy 
biſhops | and biſhops, implies ſome, kind 
of cenſure on their graces and lord- 
ſhips, may perhaps be allowed; but 1 will 


venture to add, that unleſs this count 


ſhould be bleſſed with eccleſiaſtical ru- 
lers, very different from the majority in all 
ages, the clergy and the laity may wait for 
a reformation, till the ſound of the laſt 
trumpet. I ſhould be happy to be in- 
formed of any effectual reform in the 
church, which ever e from a right 5 
reverend bench. | | 


. Hints &. to the Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry. . 
Cc | * 


TEN 

"It 1010 U be ealy to prove, from u Vitiery 
o examples; that as the cler gy advance in 
preferment, they decline in wer wiſhes for 
reformation; Inſtead of mentioning thein, we 
will hope that it is not To at preſent. Dr. 
Yorke, and Dr, Porteous, did honour to 
themſelves, by j joininy the petiti ioning cler- 
oy i in their laſt application. They have 

nce been nl. the one to the ſee of 
Ely, the other to that of London. We have 
ſurely : a right to expect, that their zeal for 
a reform in the church ſhould be more ar- 
dent, as their ſtations 'are more exalted. 
Biſhop Watſon, in every Y ſtation, has Thewn 
- himſelf ſuch a Send to to the deſired work, 
| that he will ever deſerve the thanks of his 
coun 

vil thus pointed out ſome of the 
principal articles of reform which have 
taken place in the church of France, and 
having freely expreſſed my. ſentiments' reſ- 
| pefting the preſent ſtate of the church of 
England, juſtice to myſelf requires that 1 
ſhould fay ſomething in order to prevent 
my being miſunderſtood by the generality 
of my readers. I muſt therefore obſerve, that 
what I have ſaid i is applicable rather to svs- 
rx Ms than to MEN. When we are talking of 


| perſons 


„ 

| perſons, or judging of characters, we muſt 

take general ſentiments and conduct ĩnto con: 
ſideration; and. if we properly reflect on the 
various capacities, ſituations, educations pre- 
judices, and temptations of mankind, it is 
hardly poſſible we ſhould be too candid. — 
charitable, with reſpect to perſons, I will 
venture to ſay, that no man has heard the 
ſermons, or read the writings of {ame of gur 
dignitaries, and of the inferiour dlergy, ith 
greater pleaſure than myſelf: the perſonal 
acquaintance I have enjoyed with: ſeveral af 
the latter, I ſhall ever remeriber with ſatis- 
faction; but I hope ſhall never forget, that 
truth ought to predominate over every other 
conſideration. Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, 
fed magis amica Veritas. Erxours 0 
be expoſed wherever we find them; ny 
proportion as they are great. and ext 
and as they threaten our deaxeſt intereſts, 
in that proportion it becomes the duty of 
every one to expoſe them, as his ſituation 
and circumſtances . 2 him ppor- 
tunit. 
I now beg Me to nat Wicks 
who has ſerioufly.attended to the contents of 
this chapter, to aſk himſelf, Axx THESE THINGS 


50? If chey are, muſt it not be the duty of 
Cc 2 both 
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both clergy and laity, and eſpecially of the 
former, to endeavour to promote a refor- 
mation. If any doubt yet remains, I truſt 
it will be removed by attending to the re- 
preſentations, which the clergy themſelves 

give us, of the preſent ſtate of our religion 
and morals. I might here appeal to the 
numerous ſermons preached on faſt days 
during the late war, by men of every rank 
in the church: what a picture do they give 
of our ſituation? 1 might ſelect paſſages from 
various writers in the eſtabliſhment,. which 
repreſent” in the moſt dreadful colours, the 
infidelity, irreligion, and immorality of the 
age. I ſhall however content myſelf with 
referring to two impartial witneſſes, whoſe 
repreſentations will, I hope, make the im- 
preſſion they ought, on ſo important an oc- 
caſion. The firſt I ſhall mention is that ex- 
eellent prelate Dr. Secker, [Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury during part of the preſent reign. 
He thus expreſſes himſelf : «An open diſ- 
< regard to religion is become, through a 
* variety of unhappy cauſes, the diſtinguiſbing 
e character of the preſent. age. This evil is 
grown to a great height in the metropolis 
ok the nation; is daily ſpreading through 
* mm Roe of it; 8 in ſuch diſſo- 
. "2 * lutenels | 
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_ * Juteneſs and contempt of principle in the 
« higher part of the world, and ſuch profli- 
gate intemperance and fearleſſneſs of com- 
« mitting crimes in the lower, as muſt if 
* this torrent of impiety-ſtop not, become 
« abſolutely fatal: and God knows, ſo far 
« from ſtopping, dit receives, through the 
ill deſigns of ſome and the inconſiderate- 
« neſs of others, continual increaſe. Chrif- 
« tianity is now ridiculed and railed at with 
« very little reſerve, and the teachers of it 
« without any at all. Diſregard to public 
« worſhip and inſtruction hath encreaſed: 
many are grown prejudiced againſt reli- 
„gion, many more indifferent about it. 
«« This melancholy ſtate of things calls loud- 
ly upon us, the clergy, to correct our miſ- 
« takes, to ſupply our deficiences, and ear - 
e neſtly to beg of Gop, that he would direct 
« the hearts of thoſe who preſide over the 
« public welfare, and humbly to repreſent 
« to them on all fit occaſions, the declining 
« ſtate of religion, and the importance and 
the means of preſerving it: THESE THINGS 
ARE UNQUESTIONABLE DUTIES.” 
The other witneſs which I-ſhall produce 
is Mr. Haweis, the famous Rector of Ald- 
n He has expreſſed his evidence in 
Co g ſuch 
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ſuch a manner that if it had proceeded from 
a difſenter; would have occaſioned; on ad- 
count of its ſeverity, much reprehenſion. 
It is introduced by an appeal to the ſearch- 
« er of hearts; with a declaration; that it 
proceeds from preſent convictions,” and 
that it is not ſpoken in a ſpirit of virus 
« Jence but of fidelity and love to mankind.” 
« We might appeal (ſays this clergyman) 
«to proclamations for the notoriety of pre- 
«* vailing diſſipation, vice, and profaneneſs, 
« incompatible with every idea of religion; 
« but he that runs may read it, in every 
t“ rank of life from the higheſt to the loweſt. 
« The whole head is ſick, and the whole heart 
4 jg faint: from the ſole of the foot, even to 
&* the head, there is no fonnidneſs in it, but 
« wounds, and bruiſes, and putrifying ſores. 
« The. body of the nation exhibits the fi- 
4 gure of a loathſome carcaſs, inſtead of a 
« church walking in the beauty of holineſs.” 

After paying a proper tribute of praiſe to 
the domeſtic virtues of his ſovereign, and 
reſpectfully fuggeſting ſome excellent hints 
to him as dur civil head; and as head of the 
church, our authour proceeds as follows : 
Turn we to the higher ranks of life: it is 
L obvious, not many wife, not many mighty, 


« not 
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7 not many noble are called. Pride, ambi- 
1 tian, wordly purſuits, conteſts for power, 
« or ſenſual indulgences occupy the great. 
Not that their yices are more or greater 
« than thoſe of their inferiours, but they are 
more conſpicuous. If forgetfulneſs of 
« God—if the moſt open diſregard of the 
5 ſabhath—if an yniverſal neglect of God' 8 
« worſhip. public and private—if the utter 
« 9 5 7 of the table of 1 the Lord—unleſs * 
„ HORRIBLE TO TELL, MERELY To QUALI> 
« wy If theſe ſtamp a a character deſtitute 
« of all chriſtianity, what | {hall we ſay when 
« all the catalogue of preyailin g iniquities, 
« diſſipation, lewdneſs, luxury, venality, 
with the delnge of evil which ruſhes on 
« every ſide, ſhall be added to the account ; 
« ſhall not the camel paſs the needle's eye 
< ſooner than theſe into che kingdom of 
« God? 

« The hand of the PRIESTS alſo hath beet 
« chief in the tranſgreſſion. The clergy, 
« worldly minded, proud, ambitious, idle, 
ignorant: however learned as philoſo- 
*« phers, linguiſts, or mathematicians, igno- 
« rant of that which is the moſt valuable 


« wiſdom, the knowledge of a crucified 


nene 
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cc of the blind. Are not the herd of dig- 
« nitaries the chief ſtumbling blocks? muſt 
* not their whole purſuits, connections, n- 

« duct, convince. the very infidel great, 
* wobom they futon upon, and perſecute for pre- 
« ferment, that, if the ſ yſtems inculcated in 
* the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus be true, 
« it is impoſſible theſe men ſhould believe 
* one word of chriſtianity more than them- 
« ſelves v. Nor are their inferiours diſſimi- 
* lar; enſlaved by the ſame objects, and oc- 
% cupied in the ſame purſuits, though not 
« with the fame advantages, commencing 
e in thoſe corrupting ſeminaries, our public 


#« Theſe were as nearly as I can recollect (ſays Mr. 
„ Haweis) the very expreſſions uttered by a noble lord of 
«« the moſt diſtinguiſhed attaipments, natural and acquired, 
«in a converſation I once held with him, reſpeQing the 
« truth and evidence of chriſtianity. Who this noble lord 
was, does not appear, but part of what he ſaid was confirm- 
ed laſt ſeſſions of parliament. Dr. B. biſhop of Saliſbury, 
in one of the debates, boaſting rather too much of his inde- 
pendent and dj Vntereſted principles, was anſwered by the 
Marquis of Landſdown, that when he (the marquis) was in 
adminiſtration he was never ſo perſecuted. in his life as for 
the ſee of Salifbury, which the independent Dr. B. then bi- 
ſhop of Landaff, could not be eaſy without, This ſucceſ- 

ſour of the apoſtles has lately been elevated, for the third 
time, to the ſee of Durham! « This is what Mr. Burke 


N TR religion exalting her mitred front in parliament !” 
| fe ſchools ; 1 
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_ « ſchools ; advancing in our grievouſly neg- 
« Jeted univerſities, where amidſt all the 
« circle of the ſciences, who ever thought of 
* learning the knowledge of a crucified 
« JEsUs—an idea that would be generally 
« ſcouted—entering into the miniſtry (I ap- 
« peal to the groaning conſciences of the 
« examining chaplains, if they are men of 
« any conſcience) how often, ignorant of all 
« ſcience, but eſpecially of the doctrines of 
« Chriſt, which they profeſs to teach—ſub- 
ſcribing articles they have hardly read, never 
«* conſidered, and generally diſbelieve. Open- 
« ing and cloſing their miniſtry, without 
« being able to produce, or indeed ever ex- 
* pecting to ſee one ſinner by their preach- 
ing converted from the evil and errour of 
« his ways, and brought to the knowledge 
of God's grace and faith in him! may it 
not well be ſaid to ſuch in the words of 
the great head of the church, Wo unto 
« ye blind guides, how ſhall ye . the 
6 — of hell! | 
But are there not ſome noble excepti- 
« ons from the general apoſtacy ? aſſuredly, 
and they cannot be hid. They are too 
-*© obnoxious by their fidelity not to bear the 
1 reproach of that croſs, which they dare «i 
46 
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lift up againſt the overflowings of ungod- 
2 lineſs ; but too few, and for the moſt 
part too inferiour in the world's regard, 
« to be of much weight in their eſtimation 
« of men and things. 
« That the body of the people with ſuch 
« examples, and uch teachers ſhould be 
corrupt, diſſipated, debauched, profane, 
« intemperate, ignorant, yet infidel, is per- 
« fectly natural, and to be expected in the 
« courſe of human eyents, as we ſee aw 
* fully verified, And the fight is ſo glar- 
ing, ſo ſhocking, and ſo evidential of the 
« entire want, not only of Chriſtianity, but 
* gf all religion among us, that thoſe who 
believe little, and practice Jeſs, are ſtruck 
« with it, and profeſs to ſet about attempt; 
ing ſomething called reformation, but 
. about it by means, that muſt be as 
« totally inadequate, as the cauſe and cure 
"of our iniquities are, to the reformers 
«« themſelves equally unknown. The wick- 
t edneſs of our populace will receive but 
little check from being taught to read, 
nor will vice and profaneneſs meet with 
any effectual reſtraint from a ſtring of 
great names in an advertiſement, or a 
« conviRtion before a juſtice of ay 
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If the above awful repreſentations are 
juſt, and I am afraid they are indiſputably 
ſo, are we not very near the period pre- 
dicted by Dr. Waterland, when We ſhall 
bid farewell to principles, and religion 
« will belittle elſe but p1s6uistD ATHEISM,” 
The reader will very naturally ſuppoſe, 
after reading Mr. Haweis's deſcription, that 
he is a warm friend to the reformation of 
our church eſtabliſhment ; that at leaſt like 
the good Archbiſhop, he would think it an 
unqueſtionable duty to join with his bre- 
thren, in repreſenting to thoſe in power 
our ſad ſituation, and entreating that they 
would take it into conſideration. Nothing 
of this appears in his whole performance: 
on the contrary, he contents himſelf with 
giving a little ſuperficial advice, and: then 
boldly declares that he is an enemy to any 
alterations. We can hardly deſire a 
« change in the church whatever impenſeo- 
« tions may be chargeable upon it. All hu- 
man inſtitutions will be imperfect. Al- 
<« terations are dangerous“ All the cor- 
ruptions of the ſyſtem are therefore te 
be carefully preſerved. Surely never was 
language ſo contradictory: never was ſuch 
an * of high church prejudice, con- 
quering 
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quering and murdering the convitions of 
conſcience *. | 

It is not, however, by thus palliating that 
any good can be done. Would the clergy 
convince mankind that they believe Chriſti- 
anity themſelves—Do not be offended, gen- 
tlemen, that I thus earneſtly addreſs you— 
Would you perſuade men That religion is 
not a dream—That the Bible is not a fable 
— That ſalvation is not a jeſt—That death, 
judgment, heaven, hell, eternity, are not 
trifles to be ridiculed—In the name of all 
theſe ſacred realities, we conjure you to en- 
deavour ſeriouſly to obtain a reformation of 
the church, and the removal of, at leaſt, ſome 
of the abominable innovations we have men- 
tioned. Should you, on the contrary, re- 
folve to be indolent, and obſtinate— If you 
% hate reformation, and depreciate' and 
* perſecute thoſe who would reform you 
« If you miſrepreſent peaceable ſubjects, 
_ « taxing them with hereſy, ſchiſm, and re- 

« publicaniſm, and ſtrive to render their 
« Joyalty to the crown, and their love to 
« the conſtitution doubtful If all your 
44 n e er e ere fleſh, 


-# Hawes Elly, p. 162—193 * 
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% —Know of a truth, the time will come, 
« when your civil governors will ſee it as 
« neceſſary to reform your reformation, as 
« their anceſtors did to reform the religion 
« of your predeceſſors. Till then, although 
« the religion of pious ſpectators will not 
« ſuffer them to hurt a hair of your head, 
« yet the ſame religion will oblige them 
« to ſay of you Theſe evil men talk of 
« light, while their feet are ſtumbling 'on 
« dark mountains, Your country, and the 
« remains of your own conſciences, the li- 
« beralities of your prince; the tears of 

« your brethren; the "aſhes of Burnets, 
and Hoadlys, and Lardners; the juſt 


« judgments of heaven on degenerate prieſts, 3 


« and incorrigible nations; all call you to 
your duty, and warn you of the danger 
« of falling into the hands of an angry 
« God, If you will not hear, our ſouls 

« ſhall weep in ſecret places for your igno- 
« rance and pride.” | 


CHAPTER _ 
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, 8 CHAPTER THE. FOURTH. 


Thoughts on Talerition—lts Progreſs, Efabliſhment, 

and Effects in Frauce State of Toleration in Exg- 

. . Jaud--Hifloric Shetch of the Temper aud Condufi of the 
,. £ftabhiſhed Church tgwards Proteflant Diſſenters— 
, Remarks on the late unſucceſsful Attempts to pro- 

N cure the Repeal of the Corporation. and Tet Alls, 

| an other Penal Laws—Exbortation to all Sefts 

aud Parties cordially to unite in their endeavours 
NES. more ne Toleration. tothe 


PHE word Tolaülüriqr wil admit of 
various ſenſes. In its primary ſenſe 
it is of general import, and lignifies, «To 
allow ſo as not to hinder,” Mr. Locke 
applies it to different religions or ſects, 
and aſſerts that the civil magiſtrate ought 
not to interfere by giving the profeſſbrs of 
one religion, or the followers of one ſect, 
any preference or advantage over the other. 
He defines religious toleration, in its moſt 
complete and perfect ſenſe, to be Abſolute 
liberty, juſt and true liberty, equal and impartial 
liberty. This, he adds, is the thing we 
ſtand in need of. Whether this definition 
is 
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Is dete accurate, 1 [hall not pretend to 
deterhihe. Certaln it is that fuch tolera- 
tio! ion, fuch Iderty, cannot exiſt under atry 
civil religious eſtablimment whatever, be- 
cCauſe if the magiſtrate has a right to im- 
pole an eftaliſhitene, He tuft have à right 
to demand ſuch ſupport for it as he may 
think necefſary. And ttiis muſt be che caſe 
even where eſtabliſhments are formed upon 
the moſt liberal priniciptes poffible. Thus, 
for inſtance, in ſome of the American ſtates; 
a tax is 1&vied upon the inhabitants for the 
general fupport of reli gion: Each houſe- 
keeper is &quitably allefſed. The collector 
of the” tax goes round With a regiſter" of the 
nanies of the different religious ſects pro- 
feſſed in the country, and each perſon, af- 
ter paying his quota, ſubſcribes to the ſup- 
port of whatever ſect he pleaſes. Theſame 
may be obſerved with reſpect to France, 
where no individual is called upon for 
the ſupport of any religion, but the eſtab- 
liſhment is ſupported out of the common 
national ſtock; and the miniſters, as we 
have already ſeen, are paid like other ſer- 
vants of the ſtate. 

But under both theſe eſtabliſhments ws 
may exiſt perſons who have their own peeu- 
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liar ſentiments, and who do not chooſe to 
contribute towards the ſupport of any ſect 
whatever. One, perhaps, may follow the 
cuſtom of the patriarchs, and with his 
family, and a few. ſelect friends, offer up 
his worſhip in yonder ſhady. grove, under 
the canopy of heaven. Another, like the 
Perſian, may at the dawn of day aſcend a 
neighbouring mountain, and adore the riſing 
ſun. - Whatever may be their different miſ- 
takes, To their own maſter they ſtand or 
fall,” and the civil magiſtrate, in compelling 
either to-contribute, in any way, to the fap. 
port of a ſyſtem of religion he may not ap- 
prove, certainly infringes, in ſome degree, 
upon that abſolute liberty, that perfect tole- 
ration, which is the natural right, the birth 
right of all men. The happy period is not 
yet arrived, in which this right is enjoyed 
in any-part of the Chriſtian world, in that 
full and com me 4 extent we have defined 


it *. 
Torzn Arion 


2 Biſhop Horſley, who da more conſiſtently, as a 
churchman, than . moſt of his brethren, obſerves; That 
« the right of private judgment in the extent in which it 
* is claimed, and exerciſed [he ſhould rather have ſaid, 
«© wiſhed to be exerciſed] by ſome of the modern ;nongon- 
« formiſts, is a poſition to be denied. It is not acknow- 


/ 
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'TOLERATION may be conſidered” in a 
more hmited ſenſe; and may be termed, 
« Allowance given to that which is not 
« fully approved.” That is, the civil ma- 
giſtrate, or the ſupreme power, after hav- 
ing provided an eſtabliſhment for the com- 
munity in general, allows, under certain 
« ledged in any fuch extent by the church of England, 
« nor by the Calviniſtic 'churches of Scotland, Holland, 
or Geneva. It is not acknowledged by the epiſcopal 
church [nor any other church] of America. Nor can 
« it be acknowledged without reſtriction, more or leſs, by 
« any eftabliſhed church in chriſtendom.” The Biſhop 
adds, It becomes the friends of peace and order in church 
« and ſtate, Whenever this univerfal acknowledgment of 
the right of private. judgment is pretended, to proteſt 
« loudly agaiuſt it.” Review of the Caſe of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, p. 24. 25. 

I confeſs I know not how any friend to religious eſta- 
bliſhments can confiſtently anſwer theſe arguments. The 
ſenſible and ingenious authour of Eſſays Philoſophical, 
« Hiſtorical, and Literary,” who, though a Dillenter, and 
a firm friend to civil arid religious liberty, {till pleads for 
religious eſtabliſhments, ſeems puzzled with the ſentiments 
of the Biſhop, which he rather evades than anſwers, and 
has thus rendered his victory leſs complete than it would 
otherwiſe have been. The truth is, that as there never 
was, ſince the introduction of chriſtianity, a religious eſta- 
bliſhment which did not in ſome meaſure infringe upon 
the right of private judgment, ſo I believe it is impoſſble' 
there ever ſhould be one, or at leaſt, that it 62 
any long continuance. 
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conditions, thoſe who diſſent from it, to en- 
joy their own opinions, and follow their 
on mode of worſhip. This toleration is 
enjoyed in various degrees in different coun- 
tries. Under moſt of the Preſbyterian eſta- 
bliſhments, toleration is, to a conſiderable 
extent, eſtabliſhed by law. And although 
the members of ſuch eſtabliſhments are, in 
genera], obliged to comply with the rules 
laid down in them; yet thoſe who diſſent 
may follow that mode of worſhip they think 
proper, and experiencelittle reſtraint, either 
in their religious, or in their civil rights. 
In England, it is difficult to apply the 
word toleration, with any degree of preci- 
ſion. Engliſhmen are ſurely, in this reſpec, 
the moſt inconſiſtent mortals on the face of 
the earth. Our church, as by law eſta- 
bliſhed, is more intolerant than any of the 
reformed, and almoſt equally intolerant with 
any of the Catholic churches. Her mini- 
ſters in particular, by their ſubſcriptions, 
and by their oaths of canonical obedi- 
ence, are confined more ſtrictly than thoſe 
of any other eſtabliſhment. But if we look 
at fact, inſtead of lau, their ſituation is com- 
pletely reverſed, and no men in the world 


range with a greater licence. 'T hey preach 
| * and 
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and print, and act as they pleaſe, and ſcarce 
any notice is taken of them, There are 
likewiſe many laws that oppreſs the lay 
members of the charch, but. which; though 
continually violated, are ſeldom executed. 
We may, therefore, call the church of Eng- 
land, with reſpect to her own members, the 
moſt tolerant, the moſt intolerant, or the moſt 
inconſiſtent, which ever we think proper. 
The ſame inconſiſtency is applicable to 
her conduct towards diſſenters: ſhe has 
perſuaded the ſupreme power, at various 
periods to enact penal laws, by which they 
have been cruelly haraſſed and perſecuted. 
Some of thoſe laws are repealed, and diſ- 
ſenters are now ſo far legally tolerated, that 
they may worſhip God agreeable to the 
dictates of their conſciences, none daring 
to moleſt them. But ſtill there are various 
laws in exiſtence, which not only deprive 
them of their rights as men, and as citi- 
zens, but prohibit them from publiſhing 
their opinions as Chriſtians. But what is 
very extraordinary, though all theſe laws 
are obſtinately contended for, moſt of them 
are very ſeldom, and ſome of them never 
executed. The reader muſt not, therefore, 
be diſpleaſed with me for not giving hint 
an accurate account of our ſituation as it 
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reſpects toleration. Our whole ſyſtem is a 
ſtrange medley of PERSECUTION, TOLERA- 
TION, CONNIVANCE, any thing that men may 


pleaſe to call it. 
ToLERATION, or“ Allowance to what is 


not fully approved,” may be enjoyed in a 
more extenſive degree; ſo extenſive, that it 
may nearly approach to that perfect liberty 
we. have before mentioned. This is the 


| caſe when an eſtabliſhment is formed upon 


the moſt equitable principles poſſible; in 
which the means of inſtruction are adapted 
to anſwer the end, at the leaſt expence to 
the community; and when all thoſe who 
diſſent from it, have not only the undiſturb- + 
ed enjoyment of their opinions and wor- 
ſhip, but likewiſe, all the rights and pri- 
vileges of citizens, equally with their con- 
forming brethren. Such an eſtabliſhment 
is what many diſſenters, and ſome few of our 
moſt moderate churchmen, now plead for. 
Mr. Paley has argued, much to his honour, in 
favour of ſuch an eſtabliſhment in this coun- 
try. His liberality to diſſenters ought not 
to pals unnoticed, © I perceive no- reaſon, 
fays the Archdeacon, why men of differ- 
« ent religious perſuaſions may not fit upon 
« the ſame bench, —_— in the ſame 
2M council, 


.. 
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council, or fight in the ſame ranks, as 
« well as men of various, or oppoſite opi- 

4 nions, upon any controverted topic of 
* natural philoſophy, hiſtory, or ethics *.“ 

'TTOLERATION, IN THIS ENLARGED SENSE, 

is now eſtabliſhed in France. With a 

church formed, as we have ſeen, on the 

principles of moderation, equity, and juſ- 
tice, a ſyſtem of toleration the moſt per- 
fect which can probably exiſt under any 
national church, is now eſtabliſhed. Men 
of all ſets and parties are brethren and 
fellow-citizens, they have equal rights, 
and enjoy equally the privileges of civil 
ſociety. | 

It is not my intention to enter, under this 
particular, into any vindication of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Aſſembly. Thoſe 

Chriſtians (I am not now addreſſing mere 

ſtateſmen) who affe& to reprobate ſuch pro- 
ceedings, or who deprecate our imitating 

them; who plead for perſecuting, or pe- 
nal laws, and who wiſh to exclude all dif- 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, from 
many of the common rights of ſociety, muſt 
forgive me for harbouring a ſuſpicion of 
their ſincerity. You plead tor penat laws, 


- * Paley's Philoſophy, vol. II. p. 33g. 
Dd 3 | you 
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you repreſent them as neceſſary for the 
preſervation of church and ſtate. Why 
then, let me ſeriouſly aſk, do you not put 
them in execution? You know theſe laws 
are continually violated, and you - ſuffer 
them to be violated with impunity. We 
will ſuppoſe the beſt reaſon poſlible for 
your conduct : We will indulge the hope 
that your hearts revolt at your own argu- 
ments. You plead for penal laws; but 
would you plead for ſimilar laws in any 
country where your own church is not 
eſtabliſhed ? <* Thou art a Chriſtian, and 
« believeſt that Jeſus Chriſt was ſent from 
« God, and that there is no other name by 
« which men can be ſaved :—Go, and pro- 
« feſs this thy belief at Pekin or Conſtan- 
.« tinople, and being there ſpurned with 
« contempt, and excluded | from all civil 
« truſt and authority, for not admitting the 
« divine millions of Confucius or Mahomet, 
« think whether thou wilt not have reaſon 
« to accuſe the ruling. powers in thoſe im- 
« menſe empires of injuſtice * ?“ When 
thou haſt thought, then, if thy dale 


* Biſhop of Landaff s late Charge 2 the ca of his 
Dioceſs. 
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wilt ſuffer thee, plead for ſtatutes which 
thou wouldeſt not ſcruple to exclaim againſt, 
in any country but thine own, as unjuſt and 
tyrannical. As ye would that men ſhould 

* do unto you, do ye alſo unto them.” 
| Inſtead therefore of defending the princi- 
ples of toleration, I ſhall enter upon the more 
pleaſing taſk of deſcribing their progrels. 
I ſhall give ſome account of the proceed- 
ings of the National Aſſembly ; and ſhall 
ſhew the happy effects that have already 
reſuſted from that almoſt perfect ſyſtem, 

which in France has been adopted. 
Was I todo juſtice to my ſubject, I ſhould 
preſent to my readers a ſhort hiſtory of the 
church of France, preceding the revolu- 
tion . But I have no inclination to ran- 
Dd 4 ſack 


See a conciſe account of the perſecutions in France, 
in the preface to the firſt volume of the Engliſh tranſlation 
of Saurin's ſermons. Several of my readers will doubtleſs 
recollect, many affecting alluſions to the ſufferings of the 
Proteſtants, in thoſe celebrated diſcourſes. How would that 
great and good man above mentioned have rejoiced to have 
witneſſed the late revolution, 

I cannot here help noticing Mr. Burke's apology for the 
old church of France; it is truly curiqus. © If the old per- 
ſecutors drove people from one religion, they provided for 
them another, in which men might take refuge and ex- 

pect 
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ſack the dark, the black, the bloody records 
of eccleſiaſtical villainy. When a church 
ceaſes to perſecute, we had better almoſt for- 
get that ſhe has perſecuted. The only uſe we 
ought to make of her former crimes, ſhould 
be to prevent their repetition, by deſtroying 
the principles which gave them birth. If 
I therefore ſay that the Gallican church was 
formerly a den of perſecutors, it is only to 
excite the greater admiration of my coun- 
trymen towards the French nation, and 
their warmer gratitude to that Godlike aſ- 
ſembly, Tue FIrsT IN EuRork, which has 
exalted toleration to its preſent height of 
glory. 

Upon ſuch a topic, I lament I cannot lu. 
ficiently expreſs my feelings: I muſt bor- 
row the language of one of thoſe extraor- 
dinary men, who ſeems to have been en- 
dowed with an Angelic uucelligence, who in 


« pect conſolation.” (Appeal p. 11.) Surely no a 
was ever guilty of ſuch inſulting cruelty as to ſay to a man, 
I have pillaged, plundered, and ruined you: and now if you 
will forſake your own religion, you may accept of one, 
in which, although you are perſuaded it abounds- with 
idolatry, and wickedneſs, you may take refuge and ex- 
pet conſolation. Mr. B. ought to have been a member 
af the holy inquiſition ; his ingenuity might then have _ 
excrciled in refining on the art of torture, 


pern 
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proſe as well as in poetry ranged beyond 
« the viſible diurnal ſphere,” and who one 
would imagine foreſaw not only the revolu- 
tion which has recently taken place, but 
the ſurprize and diſmay which it excites in 
{ſurrounding nations. Methinks (ſays the 
great Milton) I ſee in my mind a noble 
« and puiſſant nation rouſing herſelf like a 
« ſtrong man after ſleep, and ſhaking her 
« invincible locks: methinks I ſee her as an 
e eagle mueing her mighty youth, and kind- 
« ling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
« day beam; unſcaling her long abuſed 
« ſight at the fountain itſelf of heavenly 
« radiance ; while the whole noiſe of timo- 
« rous and flocking birds, with thoſe alſo 
« that love the twilight, flutter about ama- 
« zed at what ſhe means, and in their envi- 
* ousgabble, prognoſticate nothing but ſects 
« and ſchiſms *.“ 

There were, previous to the revolution, 
ſome ſymptoms which ſhewed that the 
French nation was awaking from her long 
ſleep. The king had advanced Mr. Neckar, 
a Proteſtant, to the firſt place in adminiſ- 


* Milton's Areopagitica, A new edition of this work 
has been lately publiſhed in 12mo. by Dilly. 
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tration. Although the Proteſtants had no 
legal toleration, and it was unſafe for them 
to aſſemble for religious worſhip, yet in the 
year 1787 ſome civil privileges were granted 
them. An edi was iſſued declaring that 
they might enjoy legal marriage and bu- 
rial; privileges which they had been de- 
prived of for more than a century paſt. 
Amongſt other means which haye been 
uſeful in opening the eyes of the people in 
general, the various writings of different 
nations and parties may be mentioned. 
Although the preſs was under ſevere reſtric- 
tions, it was impoſſible to prevent the pub- 
lication of any fort of writings whatever. 
The ſermons of our beſt Engliſh divines, to- 
gether with thoſe of the French refugees, 
were to be found in every library worthy 
of notice. The diſcourſes of Saurin were 
almoſt as popular as thoſe of the moſt cele- 
brated French preachers: but it was riot 
only, or perhaps principally, by ſuch wri- 
tings that France was illuminated. Provi- 
dence has made uſe of very different means 
for this purpoſe. The works of Hume 
(which have been much read in France) 
Voltaire, Rouſſeau, not to mention many 
others, enemies to chriſtianity, have been of 
eſlential ſervice in promotin g the welfare of 
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a cauſe they meant to deſtroy. They have 
cleared away that ſuperſtition and bigotry, 
thoſe loads of rubbiſh which blocked up the 
path, the only one by which men can ever 
arrive at the beſt knowledge of every kind ; 
free and impartial examination. It 1s true 
theſe writings contain many extravagant as 
well as wicked poſitions, but the great phy- 
ſician of the moral world, like a ſkilful phy- 
ſician in the natural, frequently makes uſe 
of poiſons, and in his infinite wiſdom cauſes 
them to adminiſter to the health of + a wore 
nation. 

The French people being thus prepared, 
we find the National Aſſembly at the com- 
mencement of their proceedings, diſcovering 
thoſe ſentiments which have done them ſo 
much honour. - In the firſt part of their con- 
ſtitution, the declaration of rights, we read 
the following article; No perſon ſhall be 
** moleſted for his opinions, even ſuch as are 
« religious, provided that the maniteſtation 
« of thoſe opinions does not diſturb the pub- 

« lic order eſtabliſhed by the law *.” 

It has been obſeryed by many, that this 
article was not ſo explicit as it ought to have 
been ; and it muſt be acknowledged that it 


* Conltitution, p. 20 
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is liable to miſinter pretation. As it has 
however been explained by various decrees, 
and by conſtant practice, it has been thus 
univerſally underſtood ; that every man has 
a right to his own opinions, to expreſs them 
in whatever manner he pleaſes, and to fol- 
low that mode of worſhip he is inclined to, 
without any other limitation, than that he 
does not by any overt act, infringe upon 
the rights and privileges of his fellow Citi- 
zens, as by law eſtabliſhed, 

cannot but here take notice of a circum- 
ſtance that occurred in the debate on the 
above article, which ſerves to illuſtrate the 
diſpoſition of the French on this ſubject. 
When Monſ. Rabaud de St. Etienne, in an 
admirable ſpeech in favour of complete to- 
leration, mentioned that he was inſtructed 


to aſk for an impartial code, or as he ex- 


plained it, for univerſal liberty of conſcience; 
« WE" HAVE THE - SAME INSTRUCTIONS,” Was 
the general exclamation. Such was the li- 
beral diſpoſition of the conſtituents, and of 
the repreſentatives of the French empire. 
This toleration does not extend merely 
to Proteſtants, as they are termed. All 
ſets and parties, whatever may be their 
; m_ or whatever worſhip they may 
i perform, 
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perform, are equally included. Even the 
poor deſpiſed ſeed of Abraham, thoſe out- 
caſts from ſociety, who have been univer- 
ſally degraded and pillaged, are for the firſt 
time, in a Chriſtian country, acknowledged 
and received as brethren. It requires little 
penetration to foretel, that by thus being raiſ- 
ed to an equality with the reſt of the commu» 
nity, they will become equally reſpectable. 
If there are any perſons in this country 
who are inclined to be ſevere on the Jews, 
on account of that conduct which it muſt 
be confefſed has too often diſtinguiſhed 
them, let ſuch perſons only reflect in what 
manner they (the Jews) have been treated. 
If we act injuriouſly to our fellow-crea- 
tures, can we wonder if they act in a ſimi- 
lar m nner to us in return? Let us behave 
honourably, and reſtore to men their rights, 
for that is the beſt way to rake them 
honourable in ſociety *. 

This toleration does not i inks 
to opinions or worſhip, The different ſects 


„ See the Abbé Gregoire's excellent dilleriation" cow 
cerning the Jews, of which a tranſlation has been lately 
publiſhed. 
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of diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church 
are not inſultingly told, You may wor- 
« ſhip God as you pleaſe, but you ſhall not 
« be admitted to offices of truſt, without 
_ . « publicly deſerting your principles.” No; 
this toleration runs through all the differ- 
ent departments of political and civil ſo- 
ciety. The conſtitution knows no religious 
opinions. All men are citizens. All citi- 
4 zens being equal in the eye of the law, 
« are equally admiſſible to public honour, 
« places, and offices, according to their ca- 
tt pacity, and without any other diſtinction 
« but that of their virtue, and of their ta- 
ſemblies, in the municipalities and depart- 
ments, in the National Aſſembly, in the 
various branches of adminiſtration, yea, on 
the Throne itſelf, no religious diſtinctions 
are looked for. #7 

It was the admirable woke of a Ro- 
man Catholic biſhop in the National Aſſem- 
bly; God is the ſole Judge of conſcience. EvxxRx 
MAN bas a right to bis religious opinions, and 
to profeſs them in whatever manner be pleaſes. 
IF THE KING WAS TO DECLARE HIMSELF A 
" * = 


* Conſtitution, p. 19. 
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PROTESTANT, HE HAS AN EQUAL. RIGHT 80 
10 DO WITH ANY OF THE CITIZENS, Hear 
this! ye biſhops. and ecclefiaſtics friends to 
penal laws in other countries : 


* leſſer ſtars, your Gruniihes heads |” 


Such is the extent of toleration in 

France, that- country which in this re- 
ſpect, as well as ſo many others, has ſet 
ſuch a glorious exam _— to ſurroundimg 
empires. 
I ſhall now proceed to conſider ſome of 
the effects which have already, in the ſhort 
dompaſs of two years, reſulted from ſuch 
a liberal and enlarged ſyſtem. hs 

The rinsr PRIVILEGE which the diſſen- 
ters from the eſtabliſned church have been 
eager to embrace is, THE PUBLIC PROFESSION 
OF THEIR RELIGION, In the growing neglect 
of public worſhip in this country, proceed- 
ing from a variety of- -unhappy cauſes, 
privilege may by many, be lightly eſt 
ed. Thoſe alſo, who attend divine ſervice; 
principally from education or cuſtom, can- 
not form any proper eſtimation of what 
affords them ſo little pleaſure. But thoſe 
happy few, who find in the ſervice of their 


God, 
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God, duty: and privilege: equally united, 
need not be told how great the bleſſing is 
of religious aſſemblies. To ſuch perſons 1 
ſhall make no apology for givin g rather a 
minute account, of the opening of one or 
two Places of worſhip in 4 country, which 
previous to the revolution, Huge, no re- 
ligion but what was eſtabliſned. . 

The firſt church which 1 ſhall n 
that which was opened at Dunkirk, an ac- 
count of which, although it has already ap- 
peared in one of our public prints, is too 
valuable, not to be ſtill more extenſively 
circulated. The writer thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf : We now begin. to enjoy the. beſt 
« benefits of the new. conſtitution, in the 
« exerciſe' of our own worſhip. On Sun- 
« day laſt an Engliſh Proteſtant church was 
« opened here, an object that has been 
«long in contemplation, but never before 
66 accompliſhed. The number of Proteſt- 
s ants in this place is very great, the 

church was ſo full, that many ſtood 
« in the paſſage throughout the ſervice, 


« while others returned for want of room. 
% We have every appearance of forming a 
6 en hi ſociety, for the plan 


7 that 


. 
& that is adopted has in view the union of 
« all Proteſtants; Epiſcopalian, Preſbyteri- 
« ans, or other diſſenters. The church of 
« England ſervice is made uſe of, retormed. - 
“ upon the plan of the late Dr. Clarke, Rec- 
tor of St. James's, in which the excep- 
« tionable- paſſages of the common- prayer 
« are omitted. It is a plan that gives ge- 
« neral ſatis faction, and many of all parties 
« intereſt themſelves; greatly in the cauſe. 
« The National Aſſembly has provided ver7 
« generouſly for thoſe who diſſent from the 
« eſtabliſhed church. All ſets. have the 
liberty of conducting baptiſms, marri- 
« ages, and burials according to their own 
forms, and a regiſter of them is kept in 
the chamber of the tribunal *.” “ 
In the ſame towi another church has oy 


been opened by a clergyman, of the church 
of England, in which the common ſervice 
is uſed. A miſtake was, however, made 
which, as it was the firſt of the kind, in 
France, I wiſh it may be the laſt. -The 
miniſter, unluckily, brought over ſome. 
of his high church prejudices: with him, 
and attempted to ſow his tares amongſt the 


* Extract of a Letter from Dunkith, dated s Avgult 10. 
1791. 
ö E . - has. 
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wheat, by urging ſome of the congrega- 
tion not to be married by their own mini- 
ſter, Becauſe be was not ordained by a biſbop. 
This wiſe admonition was treated as it de- 
ſerved, and ſerved only to create a {mile. I 
have thought it right to mention this cir- 
cumſtance, as I am a moſt ſincere friend to 
the ſpread of Chriſtianity, under any of its 
forms. Any thing of religion is better than 
indolence, vice, and that ſtupideſt of all 
ſupid ignorance, attachment to preju- 
dices Þecauſe they are prejudices. With 
my beſt wiſhes, therefore, of ſucceſs to any 
of the clergy of the church of England, who 
may endeavour to ſpread the reformed re- 
gion in France, I have only to expreſs my 
hope, that they will carefully avoid the 
blunder of their Dunkirk brother. ; 
nn the fame town there are a number of 
Quakers, who have lately opened a place 
for religions worſhip, which I am INES 
is reſpectably attended. | 
At Bologne ſur la mer, an Engliſh Ft 
nas lately been opened: the miniſter preach- 
ed his firſt ſermon from thoſe appoſite 
words in Revelations, chapter iii. verſe 8. 
« Behold I have ſet before thee an open 
« * door, and no man can ſhut it.” 


Thal 
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2 1 mel here ſtop my account of Engliſh 
Shuredes Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to 
ſhew the happy effects of toleration, as it 
relates to Engliſhmen who are already ſet- 
tled, or who may ſettle in France at bay 
future 

But the iatives of the country are more 
particularly intereſted on this occaſion. Al- 
though it is a trite obſervation, yet it can 
never be too often repeated, that perſecut- 
ing or penal laws never anſwer the end. 
Notwithſtanding the violent meaſures for- 
merly purſued to ſuppreſs the French Pro- 
teſtants, it is a fact, that they never effect- 
ed the deſigned purpoſe. There are great 
numbers all over the kingdom, and the 
department of Languedoc, one of the moſt 
flouriſhing, contains upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand. Theſe are the 
perſons who more ſenſibly feel the bleſſing 
of toleration. The account of the open- 
ing of one of the French churches in the 
capital, of which I was a witneſs, will be 
ſufficient to ſerve as a ſpecimen for the reſt. 

| Amongſt the various reforms which have 
been made in the religious eſtabliſhment, is 
that of r educing the number of pariſhes, 
conſequently of churches, Every body 
Y S knows 
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knows that in the Catholic countries, there 
are numbers of churches more than are 
neceſſary. At Paris, there are eighteen 
which have been ſhut up, and advertiſed 
either for ſale, or hire, to any religious 
community. The Proteſtants at Paris, as 
ſoon as toleration was granted them, loſt 
no time in aſſembling themſelves together; 
their firſt meetings were held in a ſpacious 
room in one of the hotels; this was found 
too ſmall ; as ſoon therefore as the churches 
were to be diſpoſed of, they hired one for 
their greater convenience, and for conduct- 
ing their worſhip in a more public man- 
ner. The church fixed upon, was that of 
St. Louis de Louvre, a handſome oval build- 
ing, formerly uſed by Louis the Fourteenth, 
and ſituated cloſe to the palace of the Thuil- 
leries, as well as to that of which it bears 
the name. A few days previous to its be- 
ing opened, notice was given to the de- 
partment, who iſſued proclamations to the 
people, exhorting them to conduct them 
ſelves like citizens of a free and enlightened 
nation. In this proclamation it was aſſert- 
ed, that the liberty now granted to the 
Proteſtants was not a matter of favour, it 
was only: the 2 of a right of which 
E they 
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they had been long deprived. „. this, | 
however, was the firſt time of an aſſembly ' 
of Proteſtants meeting for public worſhip, 
for this century paſt, and as their place of 
meeting was a church which had been uni- 
formly devoted to the eſtabliſhed ſerviee, 
it was thought proper to order a detach- 
ment of the national guards to prevent any 
diſturbance ; a precaution, which though 
prudent, was afterwards found unneceſ- 
ſary v. It was Sunday the twenty-ſecond of 
May, which was devoted to this triumph 
of reaſon, philoſophy, liberty, and religion. 
Previous to my entering the church, I 
obſerved the — br u 
front of it. | = 

an de Feſus Chriſt 1791. Le ſecond de la Ebert. 
. conſacrẽ a un culte religieux, par une Ae Jos 
, ticulere | 
Paix BT LinznTEt. 


On entering the church, I perceived that 


piety and prudence had united to prepare 
the place f uitable for the audience. The 


33 "parted be ' many parts of the king= 
dom behave, were the churches to be let to the Preſby- 
terians? 

1 The two latter ſentences are onlengd to be placed on 
the front of every church which is. not of the eſtabliſh- 


ment, 
N Ee 3 pictures, 
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pictures, with other inſtruments of idola - 


/ try had been removed, but their vacancies 


were all filled with ſomething uſeful -and 
edifying. Over the main altar were placed 
The ten commandments of God * ; and in dif- 
ferent parts the Lord's prayer, the Apygſile's 
creed, the Declaration of the rights of man, 
and the Duties of the citizen. I had taken 
my ſtation only a few minutes, before the 
church (which conveniently holds about 
ſeven hundred people) was completely 
crouded. I was afterwards informed, many 
hundreds went away, who were not aa 
to gain admittanee. 

It may not, perhaps, be uſclaly: to inform 
forme of my readers, that the manner in 
| which the F rench Proteſtants conduct their 


I cannot but notice this circumſtance of placing. the 
commandments with the above title, and hope the example 
will be followed in every Proteſtant church in a Catholic 
country. It is ſhocking to obſerve, tliat the practice vf al- 
tering the decalogue is {till continued in many countries. 
I have now by me two catechiſms, which I purchaſed in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, printed by the authority of the 
Archbiſhop of Mecklin, in one of which the ſecond com- 
mandment is ſtrangely mutilated, and in the other entirely 
left out. The ninth commandment being divided, makes 
up the number. This is one inſtance amongſt hundreds, 
of the honeft treatment men 3 whea they reſign 
\ — PEIZSTS. s. 

vorſhip 
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worſhip, is ſomething between chat of the 
members of the eſtabliſhment, and the diſ- 
ſenters in this country, and what ſome may 
think an improvement on both. They 
have their liturgy, containing ſervices for 
the offices of baptiſm, marriage, &c. and 
various forms of prayer, but they are by 
no means confined to them. Their confeſ- 
ſion of faith, and catechiſm are calviniſtical, 
and the French Proteſtants have in general 
been, what are called moderate Calviniſts. 
The firſt part of the ſervice (performed by 
the clerk) conſiſted in reading the Scrip- 
tures, and in ſinging, the latter accompani- 
ed by the organ. The eighth chapter of 
the firſt book of Kings, and the ſecond chap- 
ter of St. Luke, were among other portions 
of Scripture read ; and the eighty-fourth 
and the hundred and twenty-ſecond pſalms 
were ſang on the occaſion, A circumſtance, 
which though many may think trifling, 
gave me ſo much pleaſure that I cannot 
help mentioning it. It being the firſt tim 
of aſſembling in this public manner, there +» 
was a ſcarcity of pſalm books, I perceived 
many lending their books to others, at the 
ſame time without inconvenience to them- 
ſelves. Ther had the pſalms per fecq in their 

ile Ee 4 hearts, 
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hearts, and ſang them with their lips, with- 
out difficulty. Many I doubt not, then 
preſent, had made the Pſalms of David their 
Tongs in the houſe of their pilgrimage. The 
ten commandments were read, during 
which the miniſter (Monſ. Marron) af- 
cended the pulpit. ' After ſinging another 
pſalm, he offered up a prayer expreſſive of 
gratitude to the Deity for the mercies then 
vouchſafed, and entreating his preſence and 
bleſſing. The ſermon was then preached 
| from Romans, chapter xiii. verſe 12. The 
night is far ſpent, the day is at band: let us, 
therefore, caſt off the works of darkneſs, and 
let us put on the armour of light. Inſtead of 
entering into the particulars of the diſcourſe, 
I ſhall only obſerve that the occaſion was 
great, and the preacher well qualified to 

improve it. He ſhewed himſelf the philo- 
ſopher, the patriot, the orator, Ind the 
Chriſtian. After the ſermon, which laſted 
upwards of an hour (I believe every hearer 
thought it a ſhort one} followed what is 
called the long prayer, in which the mini- 
ſer, after again expreſſing the moſt grate- 
ful praiſes and thankſgivings to God for 
the peculiar favours of the day, poured 


forth the moſt earneſt * for the 
nn 5 | welfare 
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welfare and proſperity of the French em- 
pire ; for the National Aſſembly ; for the 
King, the Queen; the departments; the 
municipalities ; the citizens; for the com- 
pletion, and the ſtability of the conſtitu- 
tion. During the ſermon, I could not but 
admire the peculiar animation of the 
preacher, and the fixed attention of the 
audience. But during the prayer, both 
preacher and hearers were ſo uncommonly 
affected, that I believe there were few per- 
ſons, Proteſtants or Catholics, but were in 
tears D. When the prayer was concluded, 
the belief was read, and two children were 
baptiſed. The whole ſervice concluded 
by ſinging a paraphraſe on the prayer of 
Simeon ; « Lord now letteſt thou thy ſer- 
« vant depart in peace, according to thy 
« word, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalva- 
« tion;” and ſurely never were words more 
applicable, from the time they were firſt 
uttered by the aged ſaint in the temple, 
when he embraced the infant Saviour in his 
arms, than on the preſent occaſion. If cor. 
rupt ſtateſmen i at this relation, and 


The Cabal were more particularly affected with 
this ex tempore prayer, as they have nothing pt the Kind in 
their own CGG. 


_ attempt 
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attempt to turn it into ridicule— Avaunt, 
ye enemies of mankind, you cannot enter 
into our feelings l an attempt to convey 
them to you, would be equally vain, as 
an attempt to convey the harmony of ſounds 
to the deaf, or the beauty of colours to the 
blind. But I make no doubt that ſome per- 
ſons, from peruſing this account, faint and 
imperfect as it is, will feel a flame glowing 
in their hearts ſimilar to that which filled 
the ſouls of the Paris audience, and which will 
conſtrain them to break forth in the lan- 
guage of gratitude; Bleſſed be God for the 
French Revolution. 

The collection at the doors for the poo 
(which always concludes the ſervice of the 
foreign proteſtant churches) amounted to 
npwards of fixty pounds ſterling. 
on my return the pleaſure of converſing 
with ſeveral perſons Catholics as well as 
Proteſtants, and the ſatisfaction of the for- 
mer ſeemed as complete as that of the lat- 
ter. I ſhall only add that the devotion of 
the day was not a ſudden blaze, extinguiſh- 
ed. almoſt as ſoon as it was kindled. The 
church continued in the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate, and when the facrament was admi- 
niſtered, the number of communicants was j 
— of one hundred and fifty. 


Such 


„ 1 
Such are the effects of toleration at Paris; 
and when the reader recollects that ſimilar 
effects are taking place throughout the 1 
French empire, he may form ſome idea of | 
the happy conſequences reſulting from the | 
enlightened ' ſyſtem of the National Ax. 


ſembly “. | 
But it is not only the exerciſe | their 
religion which has been granted to til ro- 


teſtants. The National Aſſembly have re- 

ſtored to them that property of which the 

old government, inſtigated by the church, 
had pillaged them. All the refugees, and 

the deſcendants of the refugees, formerly 
baniſhed for their religion, are now invited 
to return. All who have been deprived of 
their eſtates may now reclaim them. To 
call this proceeding ſtrict juſtice is not ſuf. 
ficient, it is unexampled generoſity, 
n vould tend much to the revival of religion in France, 
were ſocieties formed ſomething ſimilar to that excellent 
one in London, for © promoting religious knowledge among 
« the poor,” I ſhould imagine ſocieties might be founded 


on ſuch principles as to unite both/Catholics and 
booty inſtitution of Sunday ſchools: ſor the 


children of the poor, would likewiſe be of infinite ſervice, 
If any of the French ſhould* look over theſe pages I truſt 
they will excuſe the hints here ſuggeſted. In proportion. 
a we prize liberty, we ought to prize virtue, which can 
alone render it deſirable, and without which it cnt) e 
Fan 
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The happy eſſects of this enlarged tole- 
ration in political and civil ſociety, muſt not 
pals unnoticed. ' All religious diſtinctions, 
and the innumerable unhappy evils reſult- 
ing therefrom, are annihilated. Sects and 
parties inſtead of viewing each other with 
an envious eye, ſuſpecting that each wiſhes 
to be uppermoſt, and exercifing their mutual 
hatred, have nothing now to quarrel about. 
Do we wiſh for a convincing proof of 
the happy conſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
let us turn to the French conſtitution,” and 
aſk who were the men principally employed 
in its fabrication? If we look at the com- 
mittee we there find a Roman Catbolic biſbop, an 
Abbe, 4 Junſeniſt, a Proteſtant Preſbyterian 
miniſter, and a Proteſtant Layman *. Is there 
a benevolent heart that does not wiſſi that 
all ſects and parties in other countries would 
relinquiſh their religious differences in civil 
ſociety, and forgiving and forgetting all for- 
mer animoſities, embrace each other as bre- 
thren; and that their only ſtrife might be 
who ſhould ſhew the greateſt love to their 
A and nne it hor = nne ler- 


Vice. N 


* Mont. of. Talleyrand, biſhop has 2 Seyes; 
Monſ Thouret ; Monſ. Rabaud de St. Etienne; and Monſ. 
— oi 
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The happy effects of toleration appear 
not only on the more ſolemn and important 
occaſions, but æven i in the Amuſements of the 
French ; the theatre ever. ſince the revolu- 
tion, has helped to confirm the people in 
their ſentiments of civil and religious liber- - 
ty. Mr. Burke, whoſe optics whenever he 
looks at France ſeem inverted, is reſolved - 
to miſrepreſent the people on every o - 
lion, He mentions the tragedy of Charles 


the Ninth, as brought on the ſtage to © teach 
“ the French perſecution ; to ſtimulate their 


« caumibal appetites by variety and ſeaſons - . 
*« ing; and to quicken them to an alertneſs 


« jn new murders and maſſacres, if it ſnould 


« ſuit the purpoſe of the Guiſes of the day. 
Nothing can. be more falſe. I had twice the - 
melancholy pleaſure, for ſo I muſt term it, 
of ſeeing this tragedy, I know as well as 
Mr. B. what it is to weep at the fictitious wae 
of a Siddons, but the tears which I ſhed at 
the repreſentation on the French theatre 
were thoſe both of ſorrow and joy. Of for- 
row, when I reflected on thoſe horrid ſcenes 
in real life, in which the eſtabliſhed prieſts 
were formerly the principal actors. Of joy, 
when I farther reflected, that ſuch ſcenes - 
Foe: neyer be again renewed, It was im- 
ü 1 
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poſſible for me not to catch the French en- 
thuſtaſm which then burſt forth. The loud, 
repeated, and continued ſhouts of applauſe, 
in which I ſo heartily joined, were the ſhouts 
of victory and triumph over ſlavery, bigo- 
uy, intolerance, and cruelty. 
Mr. Burke laments that « the authour of 
« the tragedy was not ſent to the gallies, nor 
the players to the houſe of correction.“ 
No, Sir; there not being any inquiſition in 
France, your good wiſhes could not be car- 
into execution. I in my turn cannot 
help lamenting that this tragedy is not in- 
troduced on the Engliſh ſtage; but it would 
not do on many accounts. The language 
is too inſtructive, the dialogues are too te- 
dious, to ſuit the faſtidious ears of a Britiſh 
audience. We cannot now endure even the 
inſtructive ſpeeches of that Shakeſpeare we 
pretend to idolize ; they muſt be curtailed 
and frequently omitted, to make room! for 
the after repreſentation of ſome wretched 
farce, which ſeems to anſwer no other pur- 
poſe, than to obliterate thoſe feelings, which 
tragedy ſo frequently inſpires. In ſuch a 
ſituation, and while we are under the power 
of a variety of deep-rooted prejudices, it 
would be folly to attempt to introduce a 

| play, 
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play, which has little to recommend it, but 
the pureſt and moſt exalted ſentiments of 
civil and religious liberty . 

Such is the ſtate of toleration in France, 
and ſuch are the happy effects already pro- 
duced. If the reader has felt any pleas 
ſure in this account, what muſt his indig - 
nation be, when he recollects the compariſon 
which Mr. Burke has made between the con» 
trivers of the maſſacre of Paris, and the 
members of the National Aſſembly. «© The 
« Cardinal of Lorrain was the murderer” of 
tho ſixteenth century; you have the glory 
« of being the murderers of the eighteenth, 
& AND THIS IS ALL THE DIFFERENCE ' BE= 
« TWEEN YOU;” That is, the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, with his brother prieſts, contrived 
to maſſacre 150,000 (ſome writers ſay half 
a million) of Proteſtants in cold blood; the 
National Aſſembly have eſtabliſhed the moſt 
COMPLETE TOLERATION, chriſtendom has 
yet known; and yet THEY. ARE ALL/MUR=. 
DERERS ALIKE! Has Mr. B. not a 0 
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of regard for his on character? Does he 
not recollect that the trial of Mr. Haſtings 
is ſtill pending ? (a happy circumſtance for 
that gentleman) Does he wiſh that the 
houſe of peers ſhould give an iota of credit 
to what he has ſaid, or may ſay; or that all 
his eloquence ſhould not be counted a mere 
Vox et præterea nibil? Why does he then in- 
* himſelf in ſuch raſh declamation? 

We ſhall now leave France, and turn to 
our own country: and let us enquire what 
is the ſtate of toleration amongſt us? We 
have already hinted that it is very imperfect, 
that thoſe who diſſent from the eſtabliſhed 
church are partly tolerated and partly con- 
nived at. Many perſons are however of a 
different opinion, and it is but juſtice to at- 
tend to what they ſay on the ſubject. 
Amongſt thoſe who are ſo well ſatisfied 
with our preſent eſtabliſhment as to think 
any-alteration not only unneceſſary, but ab- 
ſolutely unlawful, may be reckoned a pre- 
late whom I have more than once alluded 
to: I mean Dr. Horſley, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, Let us attend to his opinion on the 
ſubject. In this country the ſtateſman 
« finds an eſtabliſhed church amidſt a va- 


« riety of brawling _— all enjoying the 
8 by « utmoſt 
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** utmoſt liberty of conſcience, yet all cla- 
d morous againſt the perſecuting ſpirit of 
« the hierarchy, to whoſe oandour and libe- 
< rality they are in great part indebted for 
« the bleſſing of a general toleration “.“ 
This language, though contrary to fact, 
has been repeated an hundred times by dif- 
ferent members of the church of England. 
It is ſo extraordinary that I can only ac- 
count for it upon one principle, namely, that 
it is uſual for perſons whoſe characters are 
umformly and notoriouſly deficient; to be 
the crumpeters of their own virtues, and to 
offer ſtrains of flattery to themſelves becauſe 
In oppoſition however to his. lordſhip's re- 
preſentation, I ſhall take the liberty of aſ- 
ſerting, that the various ſets in this coun» 
try are very far from enjoying the utmoſt 
liberty « of conſcience , that for what they 
do enjoy, they are not in the leaſt indebt- 
ed to the candour or liberality of the hier- 
archy; and that it is the duty of all thoſe 
ſets firmly to unite and to proteſt againſt 
that perſecuting ff pirit which this nab wi 
ever has diſplayed, and I am aired W 
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continue to diſplay as long as it is ſuffered 
to exiſt in its preſent ſtate. A few hiſtoric 
facts, and a few obſervations on what has 
recently taken place, will be Nr to 
n lg 

In order to do juſtice to bee e 
Aberaliſy of the church of England, I ought 
to give a ſketch of her conduct ſince the pe- 
riod ſhe :firſt called herſelf reformed. 
Thould refer to the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts; we ſhould find a ftriking 
diſplay of theſe virtues in her conduct to the 
Puritans. The whole body were dreadfully 
Perſecuted merely on account of their reli- 
gious opinions; ſome of them were hanged, 
and 4 ng N ne e e We 
| 777 oe ts ect Ns 
eccleſiaſtical courts, leſt his couutry, and went firſt to Ley- 


den and from thence to Amefica, was Mx. JohN Ro- 
SON, tlie founder of the firſt 1dDErEND EN church in 
; Tigland:” [His perting adde(ſs to his copgregation contains 
 Gich excellent ſentiments, and breathes ſuch a chriſtian ſpirit, 
us render it well worthy the attention of all ſets and par- 
tics, eren in our more enlightened day ; I therefore make 
r 5 | 

4 i'd _ 1 bs 1 FRY 5.0 
„ We are non quickly to part from. one another, and 


# whather may eder live to ſee your faces on carth any more 
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ſhall however paſs over theſe periods, and 
only glance at the ſniling features of the 
the God of heaven only knows; but whether the Lord 
re has appointed that or not, I charge you before God und 
< his blefſed angels, Mat you follow me no farthet than you 
have ſeen me follow the Lord. Jefus Chriſt. God te- 
i veal any thing to yo by any other inſtrument of his, be 
« as ready to receive it as evet you was to receive.any truth 
*« by my miniſtry; for I am verily perſuaded that God has 
more truth yet to break Torth from his holy word,” For 

my part I cannot ſufficiently bewail the condition" of the 

«« reformed churches, who are come to à period in religion, 
«and will go at prefent no. archer than the inflruments of 
n their reformation ; the Lutherans can't be drawn tb gd 
beyond what Lathey ſaw ; whatever part of the Will of 
out God has been ſhewti to Culuin, they will die rather 
ue than embrace it: and the Caivin;/fs you; ſes ſtick faſt 
« where they were ft by the grep may 5 Oe hag 
„ ſaw hot all things. This is a miſery much to be la 
* mented; for though they were burning and ſhining Vihts 
e in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
n counſel of God, but were they now living, would be as 
« willing to embrace farther light as that which they firſt 
« received. I beſeech you remember tis an article of your 
* church covenant, that, you be ready to receive whatever 
& trath hall be made Inown to you" from the writttn wurd 
© of Grd.) 1 ruſt herewithal exhort you to take ed, 
e what you receive as truth, examine it, conſider it, and 
compare it with other ſcriptures of truth, before you fe. 
« ceiye it t for it is not poſſible the chriſtian world ſhould 
& dome fo lately out of ſuch thick aitichiiltian'darkneÞs, 
« and that perfection of knowledge ſhould break forth at 
* ande.“ Neal's hiſtaty of the Puritans. Vol. 2. P. %% 
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church from the time of the reſtora- 
The manner in which the miniſters who 
could not comply with the act of uniformity 
were turned-out of the church, has been re- 
lated Win the laſt chapter. How the laity 
were treated may be gueſſed by a mere re- 
cital of the acis which paſſed againſt them. 

The Corporation af incapacitated them from 
exerciſing the rights of citizens. The Conven- 

ticle aft forbid all perſons from attending 
any meeting for religious worſhip, conſiſting 
of more than five perſons beſides the family 
preſent, under very ſevere fines which were 
levied in the ſevereſt manner. The Oxford 
aft deprived them of their miniſters, by ba- 
niſhing them five miles from every town 
that ſent members to parliament. The Teſt 
aft rendered them incapable of all places of 
truſt or profit under government. The de- 
ſign of theſe acts one of our hiſtorians (Ra- 
pin) obſerves, ſeems to have been to drive 
the nonconformiſts to deſpair, and to force 
them into real crimes againſt the govern- 
ment. Moderate men endeavoured to pur- 


ſue more lenient meaſi ures, but when it was 
reported that an act of com prehenſion and 

eee was Re their lordſhips the 
47 7; 2 1 biſhops, 
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| biſhops, were alarmed ; they raiſed ſuch a 
diſturbance that the Houſe of Commons 
at laſt voted, that no bill for the above pur- 
pole ſhould be recived. It plainly appears 
to have been the intention of the church to 
ſuppreſs the diſſenters entirely: but “ the 
more they were afflicted the more they 
grew.“ Let the church however have her 
due merit for her vigorous exertions. Dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles and James the Se- 
cond, above ſixty thouſand non<conformiſts 
ſuffered, five thouſand of whom died in pri- 
ſon; on a moderate computation theſe pers 
ſons were pillaged of fourteen millions of 
property . Such was the tolerating, un. 
candid ſpirit of the church of England. 

But a different ſcene ſoon began to 5 
fold, and the nation perceived that both the 
civil and the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution were 
in danger of being totally overturned, by 
the violent and arbitrary proceedings of 
James the Second. This popiſh tyrant had 
been confirmed in his wretched principles 
by the ders. The e in e * 
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dreſſes had told him, that he derived not his 
power from the people but from God, to 
whom alone he was accountable for his con- 
duct *. The clergy to a man had ſolemnly 
. {worn that it was not lawful on any pre- 
tence. whatever to take arms . againft the 
king. His majeſty was refalved to take 
them at their word, and accordingly was 
preparing to eſtabliſh a popiſn church, and 
an arbitrary government. The clergy at 
laſt finding themſelves in ſuch a forlorn ſitu- 
ation, altered their tone and their conduct 
towards the dillenters. One of their perſe - 


| „ The decrees of the Univerſity of Oxford in favour of 
paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, were ſome years after- 
. ee eee 
lament. 

Burnet ſpeaking at be Uninerfaics fans „in be 
« ſeats of education, inſtead of being formed to love their 
country and conſtitution, the laws and liberties of it, they 
© four young gentry] are rather diſpoſed to love arbitrary 
„government, and to become ſlaves to abſolute monarchy; 
« A change of -intereſt may ſet them right again as to the 
« public ; but they have no inward principle of love to 
their country and of public liberty; ſo that they are eaſily 
«© brought to like ſlavery, if they may be the tools for ma- 
« naging it.” After this account, we may add, that it 
was periectiy confiſtent in the Univerſity of Oxford, to con- 
gratulate Mr. Burke, and to preſent him with an honorary 
degree, for his writings againſt the French revolution. *- . 
Se 2 cutors 
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eutors (the biſhop of Bt. Alaph) hoped the 
Proteſtant diſſenters would concur in pre- 
ſerving the common intereſt ;- For you 
and we,” added he, are brethren. We 
have, indeed, been angry brethren, but 
s we have ſeen our folly, and are reſolyed 
« if ever we have it in our power to ſhew 
„that we will treat you as brethren,” 
Another of their enemies ( Archbiſhop. San- 
croft) ſent a letter to his clergy, © exharting 
te them to cultivate a friendly correſpon- 
„ dence with their brethren the diſſenters; 
« to have a tender regard to them; to 
*« viſit them, and receive them kindly ; and 
« to join with them warmly and affection- 
« ately in daily and fervent prayer to the 
« God of peace, for an univerſal bleſſed 
union of all reformed churches at home 
« and abroad, againſt the common enemy. 
But the ts of one of the clergy. 
who ſpoke in the ſincerity of his heart, 
were ſo ſtrongly expreſſed, that it would be 
injuſtice not to give them more at large. 
The biſhops have, under their hands, de- 
« clared their diſpoſitions to come to a tem- 
« per in matters of conformity, and there 
1 ſeems to be no doubt of their ſincerity. 
6 Se ever God brings us into a ſettled ate 
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** out of the ſtorms into which our paſſions 
* and folly, as well as the treachery of 
Others have led us, it cannot be imagined 
that the biſhops will go of from thofe 
moderate reſolutions which they have 
« now declared; and they continuing firm, 
the weak and indiſcreet paſſions of the 
* inferior clergy muſt needs vaniſh: - And 
-« vill boldly ſay, that if the church” of Eng- 
«land, after ſbe bas got out of this ſtorm, will 
return io bearken to the peeviſbneſs of ſour 
<<: men, SHE WILL BE ABANDONED BOTH OF 
% GOD AND Mx, AND WILL SET, HEAVEN 
% AND EARTH AGAINST HER. The nation 
C ſees too clearly how dear the. diſpute 
+ about conformity has coſt us, to ſtand 
upon punctilios, and thoſe in whom our 
4 deliverance is wrapt up, judge too rightly 
to imagine that ever they will be prieſt- 
.<-ridden in this point. All conſiderations 
« concur to make us conclude that there is 
no danger of our ſplitting a ſecond time 
upon the ſame rock. And indeed if any 
argument was wanting to conclude this 
point, the wiſe and - generous behaviour. of 
be diſſenters, in tbis preſent juncture, has 
 « given them fo uſt a title to our friend/bip, 
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not make them all the returns of eaſe and fa 
« pour, when it is in our power” to do it x., 
The behaviour of the diſſenters, at this 
critical period, was indeed wiſe and gener- 
ous; they were ſmarting under the wounds 
given them by the church; they wers 
courted by the king, and tempted witk 
large offers of favour. They were ne 4 
enough to turn the ſcale either way. 
they ſacrificed their reſentments, and — 
ed with the nation in driving away an arbi- 
trary tyrant, and eſtabliſhing e 
ung 191 

And now one ſhould: have baja: * 
church had done with perſecution, and 
that from henceforth, there would have 
been a mild, moderate; and enlarged efta- 
| bliſhment, or at leaſt a complete toleration: 


And yet, fad to relate, the ſtorm was hardly 


blown over, when the church forgot all 
her promiſes. It is true, that by the ex- 
ertions of a few of the moderate clergy, 
aſſiſted by King William, and the Whig 
ſtateſmen of that day, the act af toleration, 
Which granted ory: to Wa ie 
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miniſters, and ſchool-maſters, who ſubſcrib- 
ed the doctrinal articles, was paſſed; but 
was, was ill reliſhed by the main body of 
the clergy. Burnet ſays, he ſhewed ſo 


much zeal for this act, as very much funk 
his credit. Some propoſed that the act 
ſhould only be temporary, as a neceſſary 
reſtraint upon the diſſenters, that they might 
demean themſelves ſo as to merit a continu- 
ance of it. Such was high church n 
and veracity. 

With reſpect to the l nend of 
the clergy, after the revolution, it was un- 
grateful, intolerant, and diſloyal. Before 
one ſhort year had expired, they began to 
ſnew an implacable hatred to the: non-con+ 
formiſts, and ſeemed to wiſh for an acca+ 
ſion to renew old ſeverities againſt them. 
He always thought conſcience was God's 
province, and that it ought not to be im- 
poſed upon ; he conceived toleration to be 
one of the wiſeſt meaſures of government. 
He, with his Whig miniſters, affiſted by 
Burnet, Tillotſon, and the moderate part 
of the clergy (too few, alas ! to be of ſer- 
vice) laboured to reform the . church, to 
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bring in the diſſenters, and to reſtoe ther * 
latter to their rights in civil ſogiety'®,- But 


thoſe incorrigible bigats, high churchnen, 


fruſtrated all their attempts, Although 


the king filled up tlie ſees, as they became 


vacant, with worthy moderate men, who 
were not ſcrambling for preferment, but 
„ho were brought out of their retire- 


« ments moſt of them againſt their inclina - 
« flons ;” yet all would not do. The 
main body of the clergy ſoon ſpread an 


te ill humour all over the nation, which con- 


« tinned during the whole of this reign. 
“They gave out that the chureb was in dan 


« ger, and ſeemed as if they would never 


« be ſatisfied unleſs the difſenters were 


again perſecuted, nor could they look at 
« a man with patience, or ſpeak of him 
« with- temper; who did not agree with 


« them in theſe things.” While the diſſen- 


ters were the zealous friends to the conſti« 
tution, the clergy were continually ſhews | 
ing their wiſhes to over- turn it. The 


* 


5 Let the Lend Mayor, Alderman, and Common con- 


cil of the city of London recollect, that their anceſtors _ 
petitioned in favour of the rights of Proteſtant diſſenters, 
and recommended their 2 
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bulk of them were ſuſpected rebels. © They 
« expreſſed a great eſteem for Jacobites, 
and ſerved them by every means in their 
< power. Their behaviour gave to atheiſts 
« and profligates, no ſmall advantage, 
« They had taken the oaths, and read the 
« prayers to government, and yet their be- 
« haviour was ſuch, that made many con- 
« clude they were a ſort of men that would 
« ſwear and pray even againſt their conſci- 
« ences, and that they were governed by 
« intereſt, and not by principle.” 

Soon after the death of our 6Lomovs 
DELIVERER, and the acceſſion of Queen 
Anne, the high church party became more 
powerful, and more violent. They tried to 
overturn the toleration. Burnet ſays, « I 
vas reſolved never to be ſilent when that 
« ſhould be brought into debate. I have 
long looked on liberty of conſcience as 
one of the rights of human nature, ante- 
* cedent to ſociety, which no man could 
« give up, becauſe it was not in his own 
« power.” The temper of the clergy may 
be ſeen by the encouragement they gave to 
that weak, wicked, and ſeditious tool Sa- 
cheverell; ſo famous, or rather infamous, 
x tor the ſermon in which he villified the 
[10 revolution, 
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revolution, aſſerted the doctrines of paſſive 
obedience and non-refiſtance in the higheſt 
ſtrains poſſible, and raiſed the wan-wWHOO 
of the clergy, THE CHURCH is N DANOER. 
When he was impeached by the Commons, 
and during his trial, the nation was in a 
flame. The. whole ſacred order (as Dean 
Swift informs us) was underſtood to be 
concerned in his proſecution v. They ſtir- 
red up mobs by every means in their power. 
All who would not join the cry, The church 
and Sacheverell, were inſulted or - knocked 
down. The meeting-houſes of the diſſen- 
ters were burnt in ſeveral places; the pre- 
late I have often alluded to ſays, that be- 
fore his door the mob cleft the ſkull of a 
man who would not join in the common 
ſhout, and threatened to burn down his 
(the biſhop's) houſe. Although the fanatic 
prieſt was found guilty, the ſentence paſ- 
ſed on him was ſo mild (to be ſilenced for 
three years, and to have his ſermon burnt 
by the common hangman) that the clergy 
thought it a victory. Bonfires and illumi- 
nations appeared all over the kingdom, and 
when he afterwards went into nn 
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was received with triumph: Such were the 
bleſſed effects of high church principles *. 
Theſe however, were not all. The clergy 
Prevailed upon the legiſlature to paſs a law 
againſt aaf conformity, which prohibit- 
ed any perſons in office from attending a 
_ diſſenting meeting, under the penalty of 
twenty pounds; and diſqualifying them 
for any office for the future, till they made 
oath that they entirely conformed to the 
church, and had not been at any conven- 
ticle for the ſpace of a whole year .“ 

An aft to prevent the growth fo Schiſm was 
tikewiſe procured by the ſame party. By 
this act no n Whatever could be either 


$1 „ind whe of the, db chen, I have cloſely 
followed Burnet's Hiſtory 5 the Index under the word 
| Crezoy, will point to the pages I have quoted. 
Crx Frghifſs, a great heat amongſt them—Tnvite 
the Prince of Orange to defend them Welcome him here 
An ill humour ſpreads among them at the Revolution— 
They take the oaths with too many reſervations—Inſtru- 
mental to corrupt the people Ad contrary to their oaths 
= Oppoſe Archbiſhop 'Tilletfon—Diviſions among them 
—frrecondilable to diſſenters—Raiſe a cry of the church in 
danger Their e e eee 9 
vetell Man incline to popery... 
Dr. Horſley ſpeaks of the expediency of this aR, "aged 
ſeems to recommend the revival of it. Review of the D- 
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a ſchool- maſter or tutor, without a full and 
entire conformity to the church. Such was 
the mild, the liberal, the tolerant church of 
England, during the reigns of * Wile 
liam and Queen Anne. 

Some of my readers will, perhaps, be 
ready to aſk ; Why ſhould you call to 
« remembrance events, which tend rather 
« to inflame than to cool the ſpirit of party?” 
To which I reply, that my reaſon is, be- 
cauſe at the very time the church boaſts of 
her candour and liberality, ſhe diſcovers 
the very principles which prodiiced all 
theſe events; ſhe till pleads for, and retains 
her perſecuting laws ; ſhe ought, therefore; 
to have theſe and other plain fads rung in 
her ears, till ſhe renounces her antichriſtian 
ſpirit. : 

But to return to our ſketch. Hippice 
times now approach. The ſchiſm bill was 
to have taken place on the firſt of Auguſt 
1714, but on that day Queen Anne died, 
By the ſettlement of the crown in the Bruns 
wick line, and the acceſſion of Gro Tu 
FIRST, a deadly thruſt was given to the 
high church party, under which they have 
long languiſhed, and Which it is to be 
_ they will never recover. The firſt 
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prince of the houſe of Hanover, well under. 
ſtood the ſacred rights of conſcience, and was 
a firm friend to our religious liberties . He 
with his miniſters ſtruggled to afliſt them, 
They procured the repeal of the acts which 
had been paſſed againſt them in the pre- 
ceding reign. They wiſhed alſo the repeal 
of the Teſt and Corporation acts; but the 
mild, the liberal, the tolerant church of Eng- 
land, not only prevented ſuch a meaſure, 
but ſhewed much diſpleaſure at what * 
_ already done. 

The Proteſtant diſſenters maſt ever re- 
collect the memory of George the Firſt with 
tears of gratitude; and it is not any tempo- 
rary unkindneſs from any of his deſcend- 
ants, which can damp that loyalty which 
has always glowed with the HK n in 
_ boſoms. ' 

We now come to 8 TUB 1 
eee, known to be the friend of toleration. 
It muſt be recorded to his honour, when 
ſome of the high church party commenced 
a «proſecution . that ornament to the 


* 


58 It ought Ente bebe nne chat he was a friend 
to our civil liberties, and wiſhed to guard them from abuſes. 
The bill for limiting the peerage had his good wiſhes. 


| diſſenters, 
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diſſenters, Dr. Doddridge; - his majeſty on 
hearing it, immediately quaſhed the pro- 
ceedings, declaring that no man ſhould ever 
ſuffer perſecution for conſcience ſake in his 
reign. Nothing however was done to re- 
lieve the diſſenters from thoſe penal laws 
which ſtill hung over them. There was al 


attempt t to procure the repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and Teſt acts, and our anceſtors had 
their public meetings in different parts of 
the kingdom, and entered into reſolutions 
which have lately been nearly copied. Their 

claims to the rights of citizens, were enforced 
by ſome of the greateſt men in the church 
as well as out of it. The name of Hoadley 
will be handed down 'to the end of time, as 
the defender of religious liberty and of the 
Parity of chriſtian ordinances. But the 
body of the clergy were ſtill 'of the ſame 
ſentiments as their fathers, Their influence 
was too ſucceſsful. 77} ſtateſmen of that 
day were timorous; they cajoled the diſſen- 
ters, and afterwards — and 
them. 

The language of ſome of the dignitaries 
of the church on that occaſion, ſhews their 
enmity, not only to the extenſion of the 


rights of diſſenters, but even to the poſſeſ- 
G g ſion 
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ſion of thoſe rights they then enjoyed. It 
« will become us of the clergy (ſays one of 
te the biſhops) in point of prudence, not to 
« give any juſt ſuſpicions of diſguſt to the 
« toleration of the diſſenters, while they 
« keep within due bounds, that 1s, while 
„ they do not break in upon the privileges 
* and rights of the eſtabliſhed church, by 
te declaring againſt all legal eſtabliſhments, 
* or the legal eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England in particular, or by not being 
quiet with the preſent limits of the tole- 
« ration, or by affecting poſts of authority, 
« and thereby breaking down the fences of 
« the church, and placing themſelves on a 
« level with it“. What candid and liberal 
ſentiments ! 

A few years after the unſucceſsful at- 
tempt juſt mentioned, the rebellion broke 
out. Amongſt the moſt zealous defen- 
ders of the crown on that occaſion were 
the non-conformiſts. . In ſpite of penal 
Jaws which threatened them with ruin 
they flew to arms. They were afterwards 
: mg ** rewarded, by being included in 


* Charge of the biſhop of Litchfie!d and Corry o. 
cee, quated by Neal, vol. III. preface. 


the 
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the ſame. aft of indemnity which pardoned the 
rebels tbey had fought againſt. Nothing far- 
ther was done for them. The ſtate of par- 
ties, and the war which ſoon afterwards 
commenced, prevented them from-renewin 8 
their application. 

We are now arrived at the rel gn of 
GrorcE THE Thikp (whom God long pre- 
Terve) in which, for the firſt time ſince the 
Hanoverian ſucceſſion, the clergy are become 
univerſally loyal. The hopes of a pretender 
of the Stuart race being entirely loſt, the 
reverend body are happily the friends of the 
reigning family. With this long wiſhed 
for change, it was hoped that their ſenti- 
ments reſpecting civil and religious liberty, 
were changed likewiſe. Recent events have 
however too plainly proved, that a perſe- 
cuting ſpirit, that myſtery of iniquity, is is ſtill 
working ; and that it is on the civil, and not 
on the eccleſiaſtical powers, that the friends 
of reformation muſt place their hopes; and 
I will venture to ſay that theſe hopes will 
be vain, unleſs they are accompanied by 
firm, united, and unwearied exertions. 

It is now about twenty years ſince the 


Proteſtant diſſenting miniſters applied to 
Gg2s parliament 
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parliament for relief in matters of fubferip- 
tion; their application met with little op- 
poſition in the Houſe of Commons. The 
miniſter of that day, lord North, although 
he was not the friend of the Diſſenters, and 
they were not in general friends to his ad- 
miniſtration, did not exert his influence 
againſt them. They have not to bring 
againſt his lordſhip. the charge of ingra- 
titude. An act for their relief paſſed the 
Commons, but when it came to the Lords, 
the biſhops exerted themſelves and prevailed 
on the houſe to reject it. The Diſſenting 
miniſters not being diſcouraged, made in 
the enſuing ſeſſions a ſecond application. 
« Chriſtian liberty ! thou favourite oftspring 
« of heaven ! thou firſt-born of Chriſtianity ! 
I ſaw the wiſe and pious ſervants of God 
- nouriſh thee in their houſes, and cheriſh 
« thee in their boſoms ! I ſaw them lead 
« thee into public , view! All good men 
<« hailed thee ! The generous Britiſh Com- 
« mons careſſed and praiſed thee, and led 
« thee into an upper houſe; and there 
there didſt thou expire in the holy laps 
« of ſpiritual Lords!“ We ought never 
.to e how nobly the late lord Chatham 
exerted 
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exerted. himſelf in the cauſe of religious li- 
berty on the above, occaſion ; what he ſaid 
has ſo often appeared, that I bags) it is need- 
leſs to repeat it, _ 
The, Diſſenting miniſters ining thus * 


feated, reſolved for the preſent not to re- 


new their claims; but they were ſhortly in- 
formed by thoſe whoſe intelligence could 
be depended upon, that a third application 
would be ſucceſsful. They took the hint, 
and an act in their favour paſſed the legiſ- 
lature without oppoſition; even the biſhops 
were ſilent. There was a little myſtery 
in the conduct of their lordſhips. All 
their zeal for the doctrines of the church, 
which they had twice pretended would 
be endangered by the relief requeſted, at 


once evaporated. It ſince appears they 


acted throughout the whole of the bu- 
ſineſs only as they were ordered by certain 
great men. They were all the time the good 
friends f the Diſſenters, but were PUT ON by 
others 10 aft as they bad dane . Their con- 
duct on this occaſion may ſerve as a farther 
comment on Mr; Barke s ſentiment, that 


* Sch yas the language of one of the archbiſhops See 
Dr. Prieſtley's 8 letters to Mr. Burke. 
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* eccleſiaſtics- may be uſeful men in the 
« ſtate;” or in other words, may be the 
tools of thoſe in power, to perform work 
which the latter are aſhamed of. The Dif- 
ſenting miniſters were undoubtedly obliged 
to the legiſlature, to King, Lords, and Com- 
mons for the relief afforded ; but furely the 
church has more modeſty than to boaſt of 
ber candour and liberality on the occaſion. 
But events naw preſs upon us, at the hear- 
ing of which the ears of every friend to reli- 
gious liberty will tingle to the lateſt poſte- 
rity. It will at once be recollected, I allude 
to the late unſucceſsful attempts to procure 
the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt acts, 
and of various penal laws, which hang over 
the heads of thouſands of churchmen and 
Diſſenters in this kingdom. I ſhall paſs 
tightly over theſe events, for they are too 
diſagreeable to dwell upon. 
With reſpeRt to the — aid Teſt 
acts, it is well known that they have long 
been a hardſhip on the Diſſenters, as dif- 
_ qualifying them even for the meaneſt of- 
| to of truſt or profit; that they form a 
moſt invidious diſtinction between citizens. 
- who are equally friends to our conſtitution ; 
and that were theſe laws to be executed, 


they 
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they would ruin numbers, and drive many 
of his majeſty's beſt ſubjects out of the 
kingdom *. 
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2 An excluſion from civil offices is perſecution; it is 

u not indeed the perſecution of the Inquiſition, or Smith= 
« field; it differs from them in degree, but it reſembles 
them in kind. —Puniſhment for religious opinions is par- 
« ſecution ; and evil of any kind inflicted by the authority 
« of the civil magiſtrate, is puniſhment. This evil may 
_«« reſpe a man's perſon, or liberty, or property, or cha- 
« racter. Civil incapacity brought upon men by law, is 
« an evil affecting their property and their character their 
« character, as it expoſes them to the imputation of being 
« bad citizens; their property, as it takes from them the 
« poſſibility of acquiring advantages attendant on civil of- 
« fices. Theſe advantages, whether they conſiſt of wealth, 
« power, influence, or honour, are worth ſomething ;. their 
« value may be variouſly appreciated ;- yet being worth 
« ſomething, the poſſibility of acquiring them is worth 
« ſomething, and the taking away from apy man that poſ- 
« ſibility on account of his religion, is PERSECUTION,” 
Dr. Watſon, biſhop of Landaff's charge, p. 11. 12. 

When I read the excellent ſentiments, which abound = 
in the charge of this prelate, and reflect on his ſituation, 1 
cannot help exclaiming—WHAT A DIAMOND AMONONE 
PEBBLES! ; 
The Txsr law ought never to be mentioned without at 
the ſame time mentioning the penalties annexed to it. 
incapacitated to ſue in any court of law or equity; to be 
guardian of any child; to receive any legacy; to bear any 
office; and is ſubject to the fine of five hundred pounds to 
ET = any 
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It ought at the ſame time never to be for- 
gotten, that all the diſſenters, in their late 
applications, have aſked for is, ELIGIBIIIrx 
tb office. All they requeſt is, that his Ma- 
Jeſty's prerogative, and the rights of their 
fellow-citizens may not be encroached upon 
by the church, and that ſhe may no longer 
inſolently ſay to either, you ſhall not chooſe 
the men whom you think proper to ſerve 
you, unleſs they think in religion as we 
5 2 
The matter was, indeed, taken up on re- 
ligious ground, and an appeal was made 
to the conſciences of the clergy. It was 
thought that an act, which is one of the 
moſt profane exiſting in any Chriſtian ooun- 
try; an act which even a convocation had 
declared a burden to their conſciences; that 
the repeal of ſuch an act would be deſirable. 
But in this reſpect the diſſenters have 
ſhewn their want of knowledge. Of all 
« the reaſons (ſays Biſhop Horſley) that 
are alledged for the repeal of theſe of- 
KY lenſrye laws; the ene of the "of 


ee eee ieee | 
of contradictions, there are men who plead for this and 
other perſecuting laws, rene 
| Ga Niſum teneatis amici? 

« plexities, 
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« plexities, in Which the parochial elergy 
find their conſciences entangled by them. 
« 1s the moſt contemptible and ridiculous. 
Here it muſt he confeſſed, that the diſſen- 
ters did imagine that the conſciences of the 
clergy might be uneaſy, as they are com- 
pelled to give the ſacrament to infidels and; 
profligates ; to thoſe whom they ſay are 
eating and drinking damnation to them- 
ſelves. But © nothing can be more con- 
« temptible or ridiculous” than to urge ſuch 
ſcruples. Why? Becauſe « the laws abſolve 
« the prieſt's conſcience.” Right, my lord, 
the laws abſolve your conſciences (as we 
have ſeen. in the laſt chapter) from many 
other kinds of ſpiritual wickedneſs ; andas 
long as theſelaws are your apology, the diſ- 
ſenters will deſerve your contempt and ridi- 
cule, if ever they addreſs men of your. Nap, 
as m1. tender conſciences “. TO 


„I cannot help remarking, that I was firſt led to con- 
ider the impiety of the acts abovementioned, by a divine 
of the church of England; who, in a ſermon preached 
during the late war, places them in the lift of national 
fins, which were drawing down national judgments. * As 
« the caſe ſtands at preſent (ſays the aithour) we fre- 
« quently (ce profeſſed infidels and notorious libertines ap- 
10 I table as a matter of courſe,” and prof 
. « tituting 
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The application for the deſired repeal 
was deferred till the period arrived when 
it was thought no reaſonable objection 
could be made to it. The nation was at 
The adminiſtration, which had re- 
ceived the warmeſt ſupport from the peti- 
n was popular. Mr. Pitt himſelf ac- 


40 tituting the moſt ſolemn ordinance of Chriſtianity to 
« their ambition and intereſt, The great number and va- 
te riety of appointments, civil and military, which cannot 
« be legally poſſeſſed without this qualification, render the 
e enormity almoſt as common as it is heinous. If the 
« Lord be a God of knowledge, he cannot be deceived. 

« Tf he be a God of truth and holineſs, he will not be 
« mocked. I am afraid we have been long guilty of a 
« contemptuous profanation of the body and blood of 
« Chriſt.” Sce, Tas GUILT AND DANGER OF SUCH A 
' NATION AS THIS: A ſermon by Jonx NewTox, Rector 
, of St. Mary, Woolnoth, The worthy authour did me the 
honour of ſhewing me this ſermon in manuſcript. : it not 
a little imprefſed me; and I was glad to find it was his 
intention to print it. Soon after it was publiſhed, that 
eminent prelate Dr. Lowth, ſent the authour a letter ex- * 
preſſing his hearty approbation of the ſentiments it contain- 
ed, Will Mr. Newton forgive me for aſking him with 
the warmth of a friend ; Is not the profanation of the fa- 
crament as great a crime not, as it was ten years ſince ? 
Why then, my dear Sir, have you not come forward dur- 
ing the late conteſt? If you had, we might then have ſaid 3 
There is ONE CLERGYMAN our OF. TEN. 'THOUSAND, 
who appears ta he animated . zeal for bis God 


and Sautur / 
knowledged 
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knowledged, that if there was a period 
when the diſſenters had ſhewn in a pecu- 
lar manner, their love to the conſtitution, 
it was during the preſent adminiſtration. 
The higheſt authority, the KN, had re- 
peatedly declared his firm reliance on the 
loyalty of his Proteſtant diſſenting ſub- 
jects . At ſuch a period, it was hoped 

that even the church had forgot her in- 
tolerance, and would not have ſhewn any 
violent oppoſition. In order, howeyer, to 
avoid giving offence, as much as poſſible, 
the firſt application was made in ſo quiet/a 
manner, that I believe ir Was W 


* See his Majeſty's anſwers, to the addreſſes of the dif: 
ſenters. After ſuch authority (to ſay nothing concerning 
their general conduct) mult it not be the height of inſo- 
lence, for any one to charge a loyal body of men with be- 
ing republicans, enemies to the conſtitution, &c.? 7. 

Before Dr. Horſley again inſinuates that the non-confor- 
miſts are enemies to the conſtitution, he is humbly requeſt- 
ed to recollect, whether they have acted ſo unconſtitution- 
ally as his Lordſhip,” when he invaded the privileges © of the 
Houſe of Commons, by his electioneering letters. If he 
will juſt look over the journals of Parliament, he may 
there find how two biſhops were ſerved in Queen Anne's 
_ reign, for acting in a ſimilar manner. It appears that the 
Commons then entertained a 223 rc for 1 5 

et 4h 
by 
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by the major part of the diſſenters. Lord 
North mentioned the indifference of the 
general body, as a reaſon why the Houſe 
ſhould reject the requeſt made by a few +: 
the motion was loſt by a conſiderable ma- 
jority. The diſſenters, however, though 
defeated, were not diſpirited. Letters were 
ſent by the London committee to the paſ- 
tors of the different congregations in the 
country, that the ſentiments of the body 
at large might be collected; the conſe- 
guence was, a univerſal approbation of the 
conduct of the committee, with a requeſt 
that the claim of the diſſenters might be 
again laid before parliament. A ſecond 
application was accordingly made, but the 
motion for the repeal met with the ſame 
fate as before. As, however, the majority 


om the claimants was but e, > 


+ We have, 8 been gravely told by a diſſenting | 
miniſter, that the manner in which the diſſenters applied, 
was the principal cauſe of their want of ſucceſs. Has this 
gentleman never read even a common newſpaper on the 
ſubject? Has he paid no attention to the quiet application of 
ide church of Scotland? (who has at laſt began to open her 
drowſy eyes) And i is he ſtill to be informed, that churchmen, | 
In all their publications mention the obnoxious acts as ah- 
folutely neceſſary for the preſervation of church and ſtate? | 


their 


* 
* a 
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thelr ien were encrealed, as the people 
out of doors had ſhewn no oppoſition, 
they ſtill hoped for ſucceſs. Previous 
to their third, application, they exerted 
themſelves by aſſociating in various parts of 
the kingdom ; and entered into reſolutions 
expreſſive of their determination to renew 
their appeal. Theſe aſſociations and reſo- 
lutions were ſimilar to thoſe of their anceſ- 
tors in the late reign, Their behaviour 
was peaceable, their conduct was conſtitu/ 
tional, and their unanimity unexampled#. 
| #* There have, indeed been two publications, the zu- 
thours of which would, as exceptions to the unanimity 
T have mentioned, hardly deſerve notice, were they not _ 
ſpectable and popular in their different denominations. 
The firſt was « A ſpeech intended to be Ipoken at the 
meeting of the London miniſters.” By Joh MARTIN. 
The deſign of which appears to have been to invali- 
date the claims of diſſenters to civil rights. This pam- 


phlet procured the authour many flattering tokens of re- 


ſpect from biſhops and courtiers, The biſhop of London, 
and the biſhop of St. Davids, each ſent him very polite let- 
ters, with a copy of their works. Mr. Pitt, and Sir Ri- 


chard Hill, ſent their compliments of approbation. The 

pamphlet was likewiſe circulated at court. It was my in- 
tention to have made a few remarks on jts extraordinary 
contents; but finding (notwithſtanding the flattering 16+ 
ception 
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And now let us turn to the church of 


England, and obſerve with what liberality 
and 


ception it firſt met with) it is ſince buried in oblivion, I 
ſhall not rake into its athes, but act on the very charitable 
maxim, De mortuis, nil niſi bonum. I ſhall therefore only 
expreſs my hope, that the truly reſpectable authour would 
never again degrade himſelf, by appearing in the cauſe of 
either civil or eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 

The other exception is Ma. CIAvrox, whoſe diſcourſe 
1 have alluded to in the firſt chapter of this work. I am 
ſorry to obſerve that in ſpite of the efforts of his friends, 
male and female, (for both ſexes have honoured him on 
chĩs occaſion) to convince him of his errours, he has ſuf- 
fered a ſecond edition of his ſermon to be printed, without 
correction or alteration, defence or apology. Wiſhing to 
help. this gentleman out of the diſgraceful ſituation into 
which he has plunged himſelf, I beg leave to recommend 
#0 him the examples of two great men which it will be to 
his hohour to imitate. The firſt is that of Dr. Tillotſon, 
When he was Dean of Canterbury he preached a ſermon 
before Charles. the ſecond, in which was this abominable 
ſentiment That no. pretence of conſcience warrants any 
« man that is not extraordinarily commiſſioned as the apol- 
6 tles were, and cannot juſtify that commiſſion by miracles . 
"ae as they did, to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of a nation, 
although it be falſe, and openly draw men off from tlie 
* profeſſion of it, in contempt of the magiſtrate and the 
« laws, &c. The Dean printed the ſermon, and ſent a 
copy of it to the famous non conformiſt miniſter, Mt. 
Joby: Howe. Tbe latter was ; much = on reading it 


. R093), 
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and candour ſhe acted on the occaſion. 
The firſt thing ſhe did was to raiſe an 
alarm through the nation. The horrid yell, 
THE CHURCH. is IN DANGER, Was ſounded 


from one end of the kingdom to the 9 


and took an een r of expolintating with his friend on 
the dangerous tendency of what he had advanced. The 
Dean, open to conviction, ſoon acknowledged his miſ- 
take; he fell a weeping freely, and confeſſed this was the moſt 
unhappy thing that had of a long time. befallen bim. I SER 
{added he) WHAT I HAVE OFFERED is NOT TO BE 
MAINTAINED, _ | We 

| The ſecond example I beg leave to mention, is that o 
the great and good Mr. Baxter. In the courſe of a con- 
troverſy which he had with Mr. Tombes, an eminent anti- 
pædobaptiſt miniſter, (in which the watery controvertilts, 
fired each others tempers) he let fall ſome perſonal refleQions, 
which he thought proper afterwards to retract ; and publicly 
aſked Gad, and him (Mr. Tombes) pardon for ſome unhand- 
ſome things which, in the warmth of debate, he had faid 
againſt him, Theſe are precedents which Mr, Clayton 
need not be aſhamed to follow. Let him therefore ac 
ledge his miſrepreſentation of the ſentiments and conduf# of 
the diſſenters; and PUBLICLY ASK PARDON OF Gob 3 
AND OF Ds, PRIESTLEY (whoſe writings charity induces 
us to ſuppoſe he had never read) FOR THE INJURIOUS 
' AND CRUEL LANGUAGE HE HAS THROWN UUT FROM 
THE PULPIT AND THE PRESS AGAINST HIM ; At the 
time he was ſuffering a ſevere perſecution from his ma 
Licious and inveterate enemies, 


Pamphlets 
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Pamp hlets and ſermons filled with invecs 
ties: malice, and falſhood, were publiſhed 
by men of different ranks in the church: 
In ſome of theſe it was declared that the 


diſſenters already enjoyed too large a tole- 
ration; and the neceſſity of a revival of 
other penal laws was ff uggeſted. In others 
it was lamented that the diſſenters were 
not excluded from the Houſe of Commons, 
In others they were charged with being 
unqueſtionably republicans, and with want- 
ing to overturn our conſtitution *. In ſhort, 
every method was taken to miſrepreſent, 
to provoke, and to inflame. The diſſen- 
ters made a third appſicntion ; the event i 


* 


3.8 — 11 9 ſermons and pamphlets of Dr. 
Croft, Mr. Madan, and Mr. Decoetlogon (not to mention 
many others) will recollect plenty of language, which if 
we had not ſeen with our own eyes, We ſhould hardly 
have believed could have come from. divines of the preſent 
day. Mr. Decoetlogon, who has been ſo furious againſt 
ahe diſſenters, is one of thoſe evangelical elergymen, who. 
informs us, that the ſacrament is not only to be uſed as 
Cuxisr inſtituted i it, but in a ſecondary ſenſe, as a qualifi- 
cation for civil offices ; and. that this qualification ought 
| tp be extended to the members of the Houſe of Commons. 
I would recommend to this gentleman Mr. Newton's ſer- 


mon before quoted, 
E. 


— 


too 
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too well known. To the everlaſting diſ- 
grace of the church of England, ſhe has 
now fully proved, that even the enlarged 
and liberal principles which are extending 
almoſt univerſally, have not been able to 
ſubdue her perſecuting diſpoſition. 

The laſt debate was rendered famous by 
the principal leaders who conducted it. On 
the ſide of the church we behold Mr. PitT, 
the ſon of the late Lord Chatham. This 
man, (a degenerate plant from a noble vine) 
—deſpiſing the ſentiments of his father 
ſhutting his eyes to the light ſpreading over 
the reſt of the world with a heart ſteeled 
to the emotions of gratitude—not only uſed 
all his influence againſt the juſt claims of re- 
ligious liberty, but all his eloquence in de- 
fence of perſecuting principles, and in miſ- 
repreſenting a body of men, whoſe principal 
fault was, that they had too eagerly ſup- 
ported a miniſter, who had an Kaas as 
well as others. 

On the other ſide, and as a entre to | 
the object juſt preſented, we behold Mr. 
Fox, a man who ſo far from being under 
any obligations to the diſſenters, had hi- 
therto found them his opponents. Yet, 
torgettin g the treatment he had received, 

Hh regardleſs 
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regardleſs of the unpopularity of the cauſe, 
the frown of the court, and the fury of the 
clergy ; he cheerfully and zealouſly under- 
took the defence of the ſacred rights of con- 
ſcience, and called forth all his powers on 
their behalf; expreſſing at the ſame time 
his readineſs to engage in the ſame glorious 
cauſe on any future occaſion. This illuſ- 
trious ſtateſman dif] played not only firſt rate 
abilities, but what 1s ſtill more to be admir- 
ed, a noble heart, ſuperiour to thoſe narrow 
paltry paſſions, which uſually actuate thoſe 
whom the world calls great men. But the 
church was triumphant, and reaſon, juſtice, 
E humanity, and chriſtianity, were defeated. 
Do we want a farther ſpecimen of the can- 
dur and liberality of the church? let us look 
at her conduct, not only to the diſſenters, 
but even to her own members. It is within 
theſe three years, that lord Stanhope moved 

for a repeal of various penal laws, TwENTY- 
six in number, which ſurely muſt be pro- 
nounced a diſgrace to a: country calling it- 
ſelf free. Some of theſe laws fine a man for 
not going to church; others puniſh him for 


ſpeaking any thing derogatory to the common 
"1 „or to what is therein contained; for 


the firſt offence, impriſonment for a twelve- 
month ; 5 
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month ; and for the ſecond, impriſonment 
FOR LIFE. Others inflict penalties upon any 
man who writes againſt the doctrine of the 
trinity. Thole laws which relate to our ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts are ſo horrible, that were 
they to be executed, they would render thoſe 
courts ſuch IngvistTions, that it would be 
difficult for a free people, however peace- 
ably or loyally diſpoſed, to ſubmit to them. 
How did the heads of the church behave on 
the above occaſion ! one of them in his zeal 
reminded the houſe, of a law which the an- 
cient Locrians adopted, that the man who 
propoſed any alteration of what was eſta- 
bliſhed, ſhould do it with a rope about his 
neck, in order that if the alteration was re- 
jected, he might be immediately hanged, 
Others ſpoke more moderately. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury profeſſed himſelf a 
friend to liberty of conſcience; and even the 
biſhop of St. Davids made an elegant ſpeech 
in favour of toleration. But we have rea- 
ſon to tremble, when we hear ſuch men aſ- 
fume language which they cannot enter in- 
to the ſpirit of. Their ſmiles (fimilar to 
what naturaliſts have feigned concerning 
the ſmiles of the mermaid) commonly for- 


bode an approaching ſtorm, The biſhops 
4 Hh 2 would 
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would not ſuffer Lord Stanhope's bill even 
to go to a committee, and his lordſhip find- 
ing the caſe hopeleſs, would not riſk a di- 
viſion. 
Some people I know will be ready to 
aſk, what reaſon 1s there to be anxious for 
the repeal of laws which are not executed? 
I beg leave to anſwer this queſtion by aſk- 
ing another ; why are they not executed? 
If laws are good they ought to be executed, 
if bad they ought to be repealed. Are Bri- 
tons to be indebted for their civil and reli- 
gious liberties, to connivance, and not to 
law? but no man ought ever to perſuade 
us, that thoſe who plead for perſecuting 
ſtatutes, do not deſign on ſome occaſion or 
other, to make uſe of them. If a perſon 
ſtands over me with a drawn ſword, let his 
profeſſions of friendſhip be what they may, 
I ought not to conſider him as my friend, | 
till he not only removes the hoſiile weapon, 
but returns it to its ſcabbard, and aſſures me 
that it ſhall never be drawn againſt me. 

One more inſtance of church candour and 
Uberality ſhall cloſe this account. Let us 
take a momentary look at Birmingham. 
There is a ſcene in which Engliſhmen at the 
cloſe of the eighteenth _ have been 

VS 4 the 
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the actors, which would have diſgraced bar- 
barians in any century. Shall it be faid, 
theſe odious proceedings were thoſe of a 
mob, we muſt reply that this mob was 
compoſed of churchmen. The clergy and 
the nobility addreſſed the rioters as friends 
and fellow churchmen engaged in the ſame 
cauſe. Some of the members of the 
church have ſince rejoiced in the good ſenſe 
then diſplayed by the people. The appeal of 
the much mjured Dr. Prieftley is now before 
the public, an appeal which it is hoped will 
circulate through the world. We have there 
on the one hand, a diſplay of high church 
principles drawn out into action; and on 
the other, of that fortitude which philoſophy 
and chriſtianity inſpire, and which enables 
the perſecuted poſſeſſor reſolutely “ to ſteer 
« right onward, without er- a jot of 
1 heart or hope *.“ 
| Hh 5 Such 
Captain Newte (brother to a clergyman) in a tour 
lately publiſhed, gives the following account of the people. 
at Birmingham. « Dr. Prieſtley's latitudioarian principles 
« are adopted by thoſe who conſider themſelves as philoſo- 
« phers; but the great maſs of the people give themſelves - 
« yery little concern about religious matters, ſeldom if ever 

going to church; and ſpending the ſundays in their or- 


F in low debauchery, It is well 
« known f 
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Such has been the conduct of the church 
of England, and ſuch are a few of the nu- 
merous proofs of her candour and I berality, 
for which ſhe expects the gratitude. of diſ- 
ſenters, Does ſhe, however, ſeriouſly wiſh to 
conciliate them, to haye their good will, and 
to draw forth their gratitude ; it can only 
be by acting diametrically oppoſite to her 
paſt conduct. It is not by her profeſſing 
to be tolerant, or by dunning us with re- 
iterated accounts of ber | excellencies and 


10 „ known there are many coiners of falſe money in Bir- 
„ mingham ; it may be added, there is a great deal of trick 
« and low cunning among the manufacturers in general, 
5 {though there are no doubt ſome exceptions) as well as 

« profligacy of manners. What religion nnen 
« to be found among the diſſenters.” | 

The Birmingham mobs ſhew the propriety of Mr. Fox's 
remarks concerning different mobs which have of late 
doubled the repoſe of the peaceable part of ihe nation. 
The mob in 1780, ſhamefully inſiſted upon the. repeal of 
«a ſalutary law; and the mob. of the high church now in- 
4 ſiſted againſt the repeal of a prejudicial law. If there 
u were any members in that houſe [of Commons] who be- 
« held unprincipled mobs with horror, ſo did he: his in- 
« dignation was equal to theirs; and to him the cry of a 
« mob was conſtantly the ſame; and whether it iſſued from 
e mob of gentlemen, or a mob of biſbops, or a mob from 
as , It proved equally odious to bim; for it was 
. « always the cry of either ſanaticiſm, or prejudice, or igno- 
-« zance!” Speech on the Teſt act. p. 83. 


virtues, 
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virtues, that will be of any ſervice to 1. 
Let her dignitaries take the advice of a no- 
ble member of the church, and have leſs of 
toleration in their language, and more of it 
in their conduct &. Let the clergy ſhew a 
proper diſpoſition to reform their own 
community, and ceaſe perſecuting other 
communities, and then we may give them 
credit for their profeſſions : and endeavour 
to forgive, and forget, thoſe ages of inju- 


ries which our anceſtors, and ourſelves have 


ſuſtained, Till ſhe is thus diſpoſed; though 
ſhe may call herſelf eternally « the pureſt 
t and beſt reformed, mildeſt, and moſt tole- 


« rant church in the world,” nobody will 


mind what ſhe ſays. © We of the clergy, 
_ Burnet, © are too much parties to be 

« believed in our own cauſe. There was a 
generation of men that cried The temple 
« of the Lord, as loud as we can cry The 
church of England, when yet by their fins 
„they were pulling it down, and kindling 
« that fire, which conſumed it. It wilt 
« have a better grace to ſee athers boaſt of 
« our church, from what _ obſerve in 


Hints &c, to the Clergy. Preface. bead» 
Hh * ity 
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1 it, than for us to be crying it up with 
our words when our deeds deny it.“ 

In the mean while, what ought to be the 
conduct of the Proteſtant diſſenters? Dr. 
Horſley heartily prays that our eyes may 
be open to the difcernment of this truth ; 
That toleration ['fuch as we now have] on 
«" the part of government, and a cheerful 
«* ſubmiſſion on the part of the tolerated 0 
et ſome neceſſary reſtraints, are the. only terms 
* on which churchmen and diſſenters can ever 
ee wwalk together as friends x. Agreeable to this 
ſentiment, a falſe, or rather a weak brother, 
reproves us for that impatience we diſcover un- 
der thoſe reſtraints neceſſary to be impoſed on 
zboſe who diſſent from the eſtabliſhed religion of 
their country. What ought our language to 
be in return to ſuch men? So far from be- 
ing patient under what you call neceſſary re- 

ſtraints [PENAL Laws]—We are determined 
to perſiſt in demanding their removal. Though 
we never wiſh to injure either your perſons 
or properties; though we pray for your 

| ſucceſs when engaged in preaching the 
goſpel, or in defending any of its doctrines ; 
yet, ſo far from walking together with you as 


{1+ Review of the Diſſenters' Caſe. Preface. 
I Clayton's Sermon, 


Friends, 
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friends, while you are the advocates of perſecu- 
tion— WE PROCLAIM OPEN WAR AGAINST 
vou! The diſſenters ſhould treat a 
a haughty intolerant ſpirit, as Hamilcar 
taught his ſon Hannibal to treat the old 
Roman ſpirit of univerſal dominion ; Swear 
eternal enmity to it. Whenever the demon 
of intolerance makes its appearance, let us 
give it no quarter. Let it ſtalk forth from 
the univerſity of Oxford, or the Counteſs 
of Huntingdon's methodiſtical college at 
Treveca: let it aſſume the form of an angel 
of light, and “ preſent itſelf before the 
“ LoRD, amongſt the ſons of Gop,” aſſem- 
bled for religious worſhip either in the ca- 
thedral or the meeting-houſe: let its de- 
fender be a biſhop or a diſſenting miniſter, 
we ought never to reſt ſatisfied, till we have 
vanquiſhed and deſtroyed it. 


The diſſenters have a farther duty'4 in- 
cumbent upon them. They ought not only 
to ſpeak, and to write, but to perſevere in 
action. Aut nunquam tentes, aut perfice. Re- 
member, you are the deſcendants of thoſe 
who by reſiſting unto blood, preſerved 
that excellent conſtitution, to which the 

nation owes ſo much freedom and happi- 
_ 
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neſs . Although you are not called to 


ſuch painful duty, you are, perhaps, called 
to what is more arduous. You have to 
refiſt the influence of riches and luxury, 
Temporal proſperity has more injured the 

Chriſtian church, than all the flames of per- 
ſecution. That acceſſion of fortune [which 
many of you enjoy] is a furnace, in 
which the nature of your profeſſion is 
« tried —The eraſement of the lines of ſe- 
© paration. which diſtinguiſh the church 
« from the world amongſt wealthy Proteſ- 
« tant diſſenters, accounts for the degene- 
<« racy of their riſing families t. If you de- 
ſert your principles; if for the ſake of a 
place in a corporation, or any place, you 
can profane the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper ; if inſtead of aſſiſting, you endea- 
vour to damp the exertions of your bre- 
thren in the cauſe of civil and religious li- 


* Mr. Hume acknowledges, that had it not been for 
the reſiſtance of the Puritans, the Engliſh would have loſt 
the whole freedom of their conſtitution. 

I See Mr. Clayton's ſermon on «© The Snares of Proſ- 
ſperity.” p. 6— 17. Many of the ſentiments of this dif- 
| courſe ſhew that the preacher can ba very inſtructive, when 
he confines himſelf to ſubjects he underſtands, 15 
1 | berty ; 


\ 
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1 if you do not feel and diſeover 
noble enthuſiaſm at the ſpread of theſe in- 
eſtimable bleſſings in other parts of the 
globe; you are in the ready way to be deſ- 
piſed both by true churehmen and genuine 
diſſenters: you will be regarded as a mon- 
grel breed, a heterogeneous body, for 
which we have not yet a name. It is the 
bounden duty of the different denominations 
of Proteſtant diſſenters, to unite, to claim, and 
to perſiſt in claiming thoſe rights of which 
they, the conſtant, firm ſupporters of the 
conſtitution, have been too long robbed. 

They ſhould never ceaſe to aſſociate, to pe- 
tition, to remonſtrate ; and to aſſert their 
claim of being placed on an equality with 
their fellow-citizens, to every branch of 
the legiſlature. 

But it is not to Proteſtant diſſenters onl y 
that I beg leave to addreſs myſelf. I wiſh 
to call upon all parties, moderate Church- 
men, Methodiſts, Quakers, Catholics, Jews, 
to unite hand and heart with their bre- 
thren in procuring an extended toleration. 
Liberty of conſcience in religion, without 
reſtraint, is our - birthright : It was given us 
by Gon, and it is HIGH TREASON AGAINST THE 


MAJESTY OF HEAVEN to ſuffer ourſelves to 
| be 
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be deprived of it. The world is now in 
motion, and ſeems reſolved to recover it. 
America, France, Poland, Ireland, reproach 
us for our ſluggiſhneſs, and call upon us to 
follow their example. Let us then exert 
ourſelves :. Let us a& with union, prudence, 
ſprrit, and fortitude. Conſcious that we are 
in the path of duty, let no oppoſition what- 
ever diſcourage us. Let us not be wanting 
to ourſelves, and we may be certain, _ 
our labour ſhall not be in vain. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH, 


General Obſervations on the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly— Remarks on Mr. Burke's Writ- 
ings— Addreſs to my Countrymen—On the preſent 
State of our national Affairs—Conclufion, 


AVING thus conſidered the foundation 


principles of government in France 


Ahe plan of repreſentation—The various 
reforms: in the .church—And the ſtate of 
toleration—And having endeavoured to 
prove how- materially we, in this country, 
are intereſted in each of theſe important 
articles—I ſhall conclude this work with 
ſome general obſervations. 
There are, indeed, a variety of other arti- 
cles in the French government, which it 
would afford pleaſure to a benevolent mind 
to enlarge and dwell upon. The annihila- 
tion of the feudal ſyſtem The reform, or 
rather the new formation of the law dey 
n by which juſtice is gratuitouſly 
adminiſ- 


f 
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adminiſtered, and law ſuits are conſiderably 
diminiſhed *ﬀ—The abolition of the' game 
laws, which like ſimilar laws in this coun- 
try, were only calculated for the meridian 
of deſpotiſm—But theſe, with various other 
articles, I muſt leave to be diſcuſſed by 
others, hoping they will engage the ſerious 
attention of my countrymen. 

I cannot however help remarking with 
pleaſure, that the French have not only ſet 
us an example, but that they are following 
the example we had ſo long ſet them, in 
. what is moſt laudable. They are copying 
ſome of our beſt civil inſtitutions. I will. 
only mention one, which we formerly 
thought -ineſtimable, TRIAL BY jury, I 
muſt expreſs my warmeſt wiſhes, that no 
pretence of improving the revenue, no 
. conſideration whatever, may - induce the 
French legiſlators to attempt, or the French 


. © ® Our Britiſh merchants, who knew what law was un- 

| fer the old government, have reaſon to be thankful for the 
me ſyſtem. 

The conciliatory tribunals, or codets of arbitration have 
deen attended with the moſt deſirable effects. Thoſe for 
Paris lately reported, that out of eight thouſand and fix 
cauſes, ſubmitted to their juriſdiction, they had accommo- 
dated four thouſand two hundred and fifty- ine. 


— Ip A | people 
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people to ſuffer, thoſe encroachments which 
have been made on this inſtitution in our 
own country, at various periods, and eſpe- 
cially during the preſent adminiſtration. 
. " There is one remaining article, which I 

could wiſh to proclaim not only to this 
empire, but if it were poſlible to all the 
empires of the world : I mean that which 
relates to the connection of the French 
with other nations. The French nation 
«* renounces the undertaking of any war 
« with a view to make conqueſts, and will 
never employ its forces 3 2 liberty 
of any people “. 

The memorial of the preſent Aſſembly, 
lately ſent to foreign courts, may be con- 
ſidered as a comment on this article.” Let 
thoſe who have leiſure and opportunity, 
turn over the numerous volumes of ſtate 
papers, which have been publiſhed to the 
world; and if they can find ons in which 
the principles of liberty, philoſophy, and 
_ Chriſtianity are ſo happily united, let them 
for the honour of ſtateſmen produce it. 
The French memorial ſhould be written in 
capitals of gold—Or rather it ſhould be 


* Conſtit ution, p. 90 | 8 88 
engraven 
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engraven in indelible characters on the 
heart of every rational creature. 

When I reflect on the nature and effects 
of war . When I conſider the ſpirit of 
conqueſt which animated the old French 
government—When I farther reflect on 
the wars which have almoſt continually en- 
gaged this country ; that during the pre- 
ſent reign, we have ſpent one hundred and 
forty millions of principal, excluſive of many 
millions of intereſt; that we have ſacrificed 
hundreds of thouſands of lives, and ſhed 
oceans of blood; for which we have gain» 
el-—NoTninG — Muſt not my heart be 
inſenſible did it not beat high with gra- 
titude to thoſe legiſlators, the firſt in the 
whole world who have had the reſolution, 
the virtue, the greatneſs, and the good- 
neſs, to declare that they will never draw 
the ſword, but when duty compels them 
in defence of their own invaluable privi- 
leges. Light now begins to dawn on thoſe 
ancient predictions, which point to that 
happy period, when men ſhall be other- 
wile employed than in promoting each 

* War is a game, which were their ſubjects wiſe, 
« Kings ſhould not play at. Cowper. 


others 
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others deſtruction; when ſwords ſhall be 
beat into plough- ares, and ſpears into 
pruning-hooks; when nation ſhall not lift 
up ſword againſt nation, N or 1 
people learn war any more. 

Such have been — nuch 
the PROCEEDINGS of the legiſlators of France. 
That theſe Saviours of their country ſhonld _ 
have been violently oppoſed by thoſe who 
were the known and declared enemies of 
the rights of men That deſpots ſhould 
ſtand aghaſt; or that they ſhould "unite in 
endeavouring to preſerve their unlawful 
dominion, cannot excite ſurpriſe. But that 
a nation, hoſe conſtitution is founded on 
the principles of freedom; whoſe Sove- 
reign reigns in virtue of the law, ide 
<< expreſſion of the general will” That in 
this country there ſhould be found men 
who behold their former enemies, but their 
preſent friends, with" envy or indignation 
That a member of the Britiſh ſenate 
ſhould employ all his talents in vilifying the ” 
regeneratorsof the human e e, ny 
can wr be er lamented 7. | 

- ee 


FB N but” thoſe of 


other counitries to/whitht Vir. Burke appears a determined 
90 enemy. 
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- Mr. Burke has not, however, contented 
himſelf with expreſſing his own opinions 


© 34c;<,0 


enemy. In a late account of the revolution in Liege, pu- 
bliſhed by the Pruſſian miniſter, we are informed; That 
. the people, tilt the laſt century, were under a free govern- 
ment. and had the . 

. tatives, but that they were at length deprived-of it. 
the clergy were in poſſeſſion of TWO THIRDS of Lon land- 
ed property; and that the country was ih a fad ſtate of 
| flavery. To this we may add the late Mr. Howard's ac- 
Count of ſame of the ſtate priſons. + In deſcending deep 
2 „ below ground (ſays the philanthropilt) I heard the moans 
« of the miſerable wretches in che dark dungeons. The 
 « ſides and roof were all ſtone. In wet feaſons water from 
ir foſſes gets into them, and greatly damages the floors. 
The dungeons in the new priſons are abodes of miſery 
44 ſtill more ſhocking, and confinement in them fo over- 
* powers human nature, as ſometimes irrecoverably to 
« take away the ſenſes, I heard the cries of the diſtracted 
« as I went down to them. Aſter ſuch accounts we need 
not wonder at the 2 — Liegois to. — 
eee Without touching the 1 of the 
.,. Clergy,. they. only required the reſtoration of their civil 
g privileges. "The Prince Biſhop (the churchman and wn 
ſtateſman united) after aſſenting to what "was" 
quitted the caſtle, and breaking his engagements, returned 
with an armed force, provided by the chamber of, Wetzlag 
and the emperor, to which the, Liegois were obliged un- 
-.,. conditionally to ſubmit. The people have ſince been ruled 
with a more tyrannic ſway than before... Muſt, not hu- 
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on the affairs of France. He calls upon all 
the ſovereigns of Europe to unite in one com- 
mon cauſe ; to ſuppreſs the preſent newly 
eſtabliſhed government. He has done this 
with a wicked malignance, which one would 
have thought it almoſt impoſſible the heart 
of man could harbour. To accompliſh his 
purpoſe, he has repreſented the authours 
of the French revolation in fuch' a light, 
that the man who beheves him, muſt have a 
worſe opinion of human nature than I find 
it at preſent poſſible to have. He not only 
characterizes the National Aſſembly as 4 
« College of fanatics, armed for the propa- 
« gation of the principles of | aflaſſination, 
« robbery, rebellion, fraud, faction; oppref- 
« ſion, and impiety,” but farther” repre- 
ſents them as having no deſign” in propa- 
gating theſe- principles, but merely to in- 
—_— * e dif PR They 
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cover their liberties ? But what ſays Mr. Burke. The 
chamber of Wetzlar has reſtored the biſhop of Liege, 
„ UNJUSTLY , DISPOSSESSED BY THE REBELLION: OF 
« js $PBJBCTS.” (Second Letter, p- 20.) And this ex- 
ample he holds up to the different courts of Europe, urg- 
ing them to follow it with reſpect to France. Such ate 
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0 are modern philoſophers, which when you 
« ſay of them, you expreſs every thing that 
is ignoble, ſavage, and hard hearted.” 
* They do not commit crimes for their de- 
e ſigns, but they form deſi igns that they 
<« may commit crimes. It is not their ne- 
0 ceſſity but their nature that impels them.“ 

Such is Mr. Burke's language! *" 
Whether ſuch monſters. as theſe are 
be found in all God's viſible creation, I own 
I have my doubts. I can hardly bring 
myſelf to imagine that Nero, Caligula, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, or Mr. Burke, ſhould 
have formed deſigns only for the purpoſe of 
committing crimes to which they were im- 
pelled, . not by neceſſity, but by nature · 
Whether Mr. B. drew this portrait of per- 
fect depravity, from what he obſerved. in 
the French, or from what he diſcovered in 


his own heart, I muſt leave others to de- 


termine. With ſuch a dreadful opinion, 
however, of the French nation, it is not be 
wondered that he ſhould wiſh it almoſt 
obliterated from the face of the earth, and 
that in his propoſed. conqueſt, he. ſhould 


. endeavour. to prevent the exerciſe, of that, 


mercy, which - humanity would wiſh to 
ſhew even to — « If ever a foreign 


9 N prince,” 


1 
* prince,” fays this Chriſtian Stateſman, © en- 
* ters into France, he muſt enter it as into 
* a country of aſſaſſins. The mode of civi- 
« lized war will not be practiſed, nor are 
the French, who act on the preſent ſyſ- 
« tem, entitled to expect it *.” So that if 
the ſqvereigns of Europe follow the advice 
here ſu ggeſted, they will not invade France 
with a view to conquer the country, but 
to ſlaughter its inhabitants. Perhaps fuch 
language may force us, in ſpite of our ſen- 
timents and feelings, to acknowledge that 
there may be a creature in the world, « who 
« forms deſigns that he may commit crimes, 
« to which nature and not neceſſity com- 
« pels him.” If there is ſuch an infernal 
m human ſhape, God grant he may be a 
unique in the whole creation. 
While 1 however feet that ind] ignation 
which 1 cannot exprels on reading ſuch 
ſentiments ; 1 cannot but at the ſame time 
earneſtly wiſh to find out ſome apology 
for their authour. But the only apology. 
1 can meet with is the one lately fi uggeſted 
by ſome'of our monthly critics, who inform 
ys chat « Mr. Burke does not mean what be 


Burke 's Second. Letter, p. 20. 28. 4. 
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ſays.” Unhappily this expreſſion is applied, 
not only to his preſent, but to his former 


ſentiments. What opinion muſt we form 
of a man whoſe writings are ſuch, that we 
can only apologize for the bad, by taking 
away the merit from the good: by ſuppoſ- 
ing their authour an hypocrite. 

When reflecting on this ſubject, the ſen- 
timent has ſometimes ſtruck my mach 
« Great wits are nearly allied to madneſs; 
and I have ſuſpected whether in the preſent 
inſtance, the wildneſs of imagination, and 
the diſorder of the paſſions, have not pro- 
duced frenzy. One might almoſt ſuppole, 
that the right honourable gentleman had 
diſcovered, and had for ſome time paſt been 
lving on that root we read of in Macheth ; 
« The inſane root, which takes the reaſon. 
« priſoner :” or that he had imbibed a large 
portion of „the hot alembick of hell, 
which he ſays, is in another, e. boil- 
ing ſo furiouſly.” _ 

Happy, inexpreſlibly happ Y * it be 
for him, if the, prediction of ſome. of his 
opponents, that his name and his writings, 
will in a few years be buried in oblivion, 
ſhould be fulfilled. But this is improbable. 
When we conſider the cauſe he has vilifled ; 

E Fiore | the 
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the language he has uſed; the mi | 
ations and falſhoods he has advanced, and 

continued from edition to edition, may of 
which are yet unexpoſed; when we find 
that he is now preparing a libel on bimſelf;, by 
collecting all his contradictory works into 
one edition; not only the preſent, but future 
ages will read, reflect, and be loſt in aftoniſh- 
ment. He is, to all appearance, damned to 
© everlaſting fame; and it is well if any 
method can be found out to ſave his cha- 
racter. mm Wh 6p the 
ſubje&t. 

It has been obſerved with reſpe&to'the | 
greateſt and beſt'men the world has ever 
known, that there ſtill have been ſome dar 
ſpots diſcovered in them, to convince us 
they were but men. We may likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that with reſpect to perſons of a 
contrary deſcription, there ſtill ' have been 
diſcovered ſome bright ſpots, to remind us 
that they were yet men. In the preſent 
inſtance; when we recollect the excellent 
ſentiments in ſome of the writings of Mr, 
Burke; when we read his incomparable” 
addreſs to the freemen of Briſtol on the 
loſs of his election; when we behold him, 
however inconſiſtent, a friend to the ops 


114 preſſed 
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preſſed Africans; we find ſome relief, and 
are not without hope that he may be brought 
to reaſon, and to ſerious conſideration; and, 
that when he properly reflects on the hor- 
rid tendency of his late writings, conviction 
may flaſn on his conſcience, and compel 
him to follow the example of the ancient 
_ patriarch ; * abhor himſelf, —_ ec in 
« duſt and aſhes! | 
Without this repentance, nothing can "IN 
his memory from deteſtation. Should he 
appear to perſevere in his late ſentiments to 
the cloſe of life, what muſt be the ſentence 
of the impartial hiſtorian? it muſt be ſome- 
thing ſimilar to that which has been paſſed 
by a celebrated critic on the works of the 
witty, but the wicked Congreve ; if ſome 
of his writings did not in his laſt hours 
« rack his conſcience with remorſe, he muſt 
4 have been dead to 1 
tee or e rf gun | 
- And-what are che trifling — re- 
wards which Mr. Burke expects for his la- 
bours? Does he ſeek the confidence of his So- 
vereign? It is true he now teaches us to * look 
s upvwith awe tokings, and nothing ſeems to 
irritate his ſenſibility more than the idea of a 
. monarch*being hurled from his throne;” But 
MASH! & 13 1 * wo 
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isnot the treatment of his own Sovereignfreſh 
in the memory of the whole nation? At that 
diſmal period when every loyal heart Was fad 
on account of an awful viſitation of provi- 
dence; when the Houſe of Commons wiſhed 
to treat afflicted MAJESTY with all En. 
pet; how did the right honourable gen- 
tleman then inſtruct us in our duty? If 
there is a perſon of feeling who does not re- 
collect, will not his ſoul be © harrowed up” 
when he reads, that at ſuch a period there 
was a man who could daringly, in the midſt 
of the great ſenate of the nation, exclaim, 
% Omnipotence has hurled the monarelr 
from his throne; to ſhew him reſpect is to 
make a mockery of him, putting a crownof 
« thorns on his head, a reed in lis hand, and 
« dreſſing him in a raiment of purple, to ery 
© HAIL KING or THE BRITISH!#” Not con- 
tent with this, the ſame man ſearched 
through mad houſes'that he might caleu- 
late the chances againſt his Sovereign's reco- 
very; and afterwards expreſſed himſelf in 
terms too horrid to be repeated ; and which 
made many lament he had not been confi- 
| vel in ans of the bedlams he had 


* | Parliamentary Regiſter for 1789, p. 419. 
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facking ; ſuch was the fear of his friends 
leſt he ſhould raiſe, if poſſible, new horrors 
in dhe breaſt of every member in the houſe, 
that they prevented him by main abr from 
farther venting his ravings. 

And ſurely our Sovereign can never + Food 
chat Mr. Burke has lately endeavoured to 
deftroy the only juſt title which any king can 
have to a crown, the cboice of a free people. 
Although his MaJjesTY's benevolent and for- 
giving diſpoſition, may induce him to be 
retonciled to one who has ſo cruelly in- 
ſulted him, yet he can never admit the 
man to his confidence, who has attempt- 
ed to undermine thoſe principles which 
ſeated his illuſtrious anceſtors and him- 
ſelf on the throne. 

In ſuch a ſituation Mr. Burke may bis fu 
fared to appear at a levee, or admitted, per- 
haps, to the honour of an audience: he may 
ride occaſionally to Windſor, put on the 
court uniform, walk upon the terrace, baſk 
in the ſmiles, and enjoy the converſation 


of royalty. He may conſider the favour 
ſhewn him on theſe occaſions as proofs of 
forgiveneſs, but confidence he can er 

expect. 
Does Me: Burke wiſh for a ſeat in the 
cabinet ? 
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cabinet? That ſeems : equally, improba» 


ble. Every man will allow Mr. Pitt to be 5 


a complete modern politician, and muſt have 
noticed the various exertions of his abilities, 
to trim the miniſterial balance in ſueh a 
manner, as may tend moſt effectually to this 
preſervation of his places and his influence. 
Whateyer may be his cn ſentiments, or 
however his hirelings may be employed to 
traduce the French revolution, it is impoſſi- 
ble he ſhould ever admit to his confidence 
a man, who would involve all the courts of 
Europe i in a war with France. Mr, Pitt wil 
neyer run the riſk of loſing his place and 
his head by provoking a great and a 
loyal people to reſiſtance, a lawful. reſiſt» 
ance, to the payment of taxes impoſed to 
carry on a quixotic expedition, fon; the 
purpole « of ſubjugating a great empire to 
the yoke of civil and ecdeſiaſtical tyranny. 
If Mr. B. is therefore admitted to a miniſ- 
terial levee, or invited to a miniſterial dinner, 
theſe are all the favours he can expect from 
our preſent. premier. With reſpect tothe com- 
munity in general, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
pay any attention, to what folly and wicked 
neſs has with ſuch unexampled virulence 
ſuggeſted. On the contrary, MY COUNTRY 


MEN, 
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MEN; I truſt. that ſo far from deprecating, 
you will follow the example of the French 
in ſome at leaſt of the paths which I have 
nous ſet before you. Forgive any repetiti- 
ons in my parting addreſs to you, for moft 
en the atzen i s * the ene? im- 


I am ſenſible of che advantage wah 
which any one, under our preſent circum- 
ſtances, preſumes to preſs the important 
point of national reformation. The preſent 
flouriſhing ſtate of our finances, the increaſe 
of our commerce, the influx of riches ; theſe 
we-are told, are ſuch circumſtances of na- 
tional happineſs, that it would be folly to 
attempt any change i in our general ſyſtem. 
We are very well off, and we want no 
change. Such is the language of many. 

Had I not already too long intruded on my 
readers, I might make ſome obſervations on 
the preſent ſtate of our revenue, and of our - 
commercial concerns. I might enquire on 
What is our national ſecurity founded? I 
might diſcuſs the queſtions, Are not our 
Eaſtern and Weſtern poſſeſſions in a preca- 
rious ſtate? Is not a confiderable part of our 
— the — of guilt? ? ls not our 
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paper circulation not only immenſe, but 
continually encreaſing ? Does nat our whole 
proſperity reſt upon our credit“? Have we 
a rational proſpect of our debt or our taxes 
being in any conſiderable degree diminiſh- 
ed? Is not France ſtudying; and entering 
into the ſpirit of thoſe principles which 
have produced the beſt part of our proſpe ; 
rity? Perhaps were theſe ſubjects impaxtially 
conlidered, the advice might not be unſuit- 
able; « Be not high minded, but fear But 
waving theſe topics, I am willing to allow 
that at preſent the nation is in many reſpects 
in a flouriſhing ſituation; and nothing pre- 
vents me from congratulating my country 
men, but ad not. being able latifeGogilgriy i 
. A [it 65 2 hand 
6 There.is a n Iowa 
ſupporting ſome, of our COUNTRY BANKS, which furt 
many of our mercantile people. Some of the London ban- 
kers, it is well known; when they can find a repurable 
ſhopkeeper willing to open a bank in a town where tiere is 
not one already, offer, if the undertaking does not ſucceed; 
to-be at the whole of the expence ; and if it does, to allow 
four per cent intereſt on all money lodged in their hands; 
and this at the time when our public funds yield little more 
than three per cent; This paper mancuvering may laſt as 
long as our credit is ſo high as it is at preſent; but ſhould 
any thing happen to check e only knows V | 
de the conſequences. 
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anſwer this queſtion: What uſe do we 
& intend making of our proſperity?” 
We are very well off, and we want no 
«© change.” And is it poſſible that even in- 


ſenſibility itſelf ſhould uſe fuch language? 
Are not the facts I have faithfully ſet before 
you in this book indifputable?' Are not the 
foundation principles of our conſtitution, 
and of a good government derided and re- 
probated by numbers, both in and out of 
adminiſtration? Is not the nobleſt part of 
dur eonſtitution, our repreſentation, ſo cor 
rupted, that it is a national opprobrium ? 
Is not our chureh ſo degenerated, that it is 
a diſgruee to chriſtianity? Is not our tolera- 
| Hot a precarious eonnivance; and are not 
thouſands of peaceable and loyal ſubjects 
deprived of their privileges, and expoſed to 
the Horrors of penal laws? Are not our 
national vices. on the increaſe? Is not the 
main body of the people corrupt? Lappeal 
do the evidence I have produced, and 1 will 
venture to affirm that all theſe melancholy 
queſtions muſt, by the diſpaſſionate and the 
ſerious, be anſwered in the affirmative. The 
natural inference then is, WR ARE "NOT 


© VERY WELL OFF, AND WE DO pps A "MO8T 
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The proſperity we now enjoy is the kin 
and merciful voice of providence, which balls 
a vicious and a guilty nation, to reperitance 
and reformation, We may conſider the 
preſent period, as an accepted time, a day 
of falvation; if we neglect to improve it, 
have we ua right to expect it ſhould be 
lengthened? Were we not in this proſper- 
ous ſituation ; were we expoſed to all che 
calamities of war, ſomething plauſible might 
be urged, reſpecting the difficulty of pro- 
perly attending to objects of ſuch import- 
ance as I have mentioned. During the 
late war, I was requeſted to ſign a pe- 
tition for a reform of parliament. My 
reply was, This affair is of too great 
« magnitude for us to attend to in our pre- 
« ſent fituation ; We are now fighting for 
« our exiſtence. Let us if poſſible get rid 
« of our enemies, and then let us purſue the 
1 important object by every means in our 
« power.” I was then a very young man, 
and had not properly conſidered, that the 
moſt important leſſons are ſeldom learnt ei- 
ther by individuals Wen e | 
in the ſevere ſchool of adverſity, 045 © 
n have no excuſe for neglecting the 

Preſent 
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preſent opportunity. Should we Feder 
be determined to preſerve all our numberleſs £ 
corruptions—ſhould: our riches: confirm us 


in our obſtinacy e“ may juſtly fear leſt the 
ſame ruin ſhould overwhelm us, which 
has overwhelmed all the great nations of 
antiquity; leſt the threatning denounc- 
ed by God againſt his ancient people 
ſhould be denounced: againſt us; I WII. 
guns YOUR/ BLESSINGS). Let us trem- 
ble, leſt we ſhould exemplify the obſervation 
of the wiſe man, applicable to nations as 
well as to individuals: THE PROSPERITY OF 
FOOLS SHALL/DESTROY THEM. | 

1 addreſs myſelf to zRIroxs, to a * 
— ever profeſſed to regard their li- 
berties as their birth-right, and who have 
valued their conſtitution only as it has ſerved 
to ſecure and extend thoſe liberties. I will 


not again recall to your minds the language 


or the conduct of your glorious: anceſtors, 
but I will deſire you to recollect your own 
language, your | own conduct. It is not 
many years ſince that you thought your 
privileges invaded by a wieked adminiſtra- 
tion, and an abandoned Houſe of Com- 
mons. With one voice you demanded re- 
[1913400 | dreſs. 
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drels. The tizens of London in pertitiitar 
in the preſence of MAJESTY itſelf, declared 
their ſentiments and reſolutions in a man- 
ner never to be forgotten; thus they addreſ- 
ſed the throne: < The forms of the conftitu- 
« tion, like thoſe of religion, were not eſta- 
« bliſhed for the form's ſake, but for the 
« ſubſtance ; and we call God and men to 
« witneſs, that as we do not owe our liber- 
« ty to thoſe nice and ſubtle diſtinctions, 
e which places and penſions, and lucrative 
« employments have- invented ;' ſo neither 
« will we be deprived of it by them; but 
« as it was gained by the ſtern virtue of our 
« anceſtors, by the virtue of their' deſcen- | 
« dants it ſhall be preſerved *.” . 
But it is not only your late, but OY 
preſent oonduct which induces me to 
hope you will be thoroughly - awakened 
to a ſenſe of duty. You, my countrymen, . 
are at this moment - exhibiting a glorious 
proof of - manly and- virtuous ſentiments, 
* u, with one p the abo- 


* 21 
. Addreſs of the Livery to the 1 0 dai 1770. 
Leet it be recollected, that this addreſs was preſented in a 
time of profound peace, when our funds were nearly * | 
high as they now are, when our taxes were many millions 
leſs, and ur land tax only three ſhillings in the pound. 
Kk lition 
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lition of that national diſgrace, the SLAvr 
TRADE. You have only, therefore, to be con- 

ſiſtent. Act in a ſimilar manner reſpecting 
other great and important objects. And be 
aſſured that if you are firm, united, and 
evering, no. miniſter, however unprin- 
cipled or hypocritical, no Houſe of Lords 
or Commons, however loſt to all ſenſe of 
dignity or virtue, can long reſiſt your de- 
mands. Should the whole phalanx of cor- 
ruption preſume to declare, We are firm in 
our determination to preſerve all the abuſes 
of our conſtitution,” you have only to reply; 
I, We are firm in our determination to have 
them annihilated,” The voice of the peo- 

ple muſt prevail; thoſe who affect to deſ- 
piſe it, will one day tremble. A late ne- 
gociation affords you a moſt inſtructive 
leſſon. You, naw ſee there are men, who 
in a bad. cauſe, can be the greateſt hluſ- 
texers ; and yet when they meet with vir- | 
tuous reſolution. to oppoſe them, and they 
fear their places are in danger, theſe men 
ſhrink into the pooreſt poltroons. You 
haye then nothing to fear from your ene- 
mies; you have every thing to hope from 

Four. own exertions, | 

J addreſs myſelf to Canaria. « Ye 
are 
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« are the ſalt of the earth, but if the ſalt 
4% haye loſt its favour, wherewith ſhall it 
« be ſalted ?” If you fall in with the fiream 
« of corruption—If you adopt the lan- 
guage ; © We are very well off, we want no 
« change”—If you embrace the ſentiment; 
that accurſed ſentiment, which ruins ſo 
many in this world, and damns them in 
the world to come, RICHES | ARE .'THE 
CRITERION OF HAPPINESs—Surely the lan- 
guage which was addreſſed to the church 
at Laodecea, may be, with equal propriety, 
addreſſed to you: Thou ſayeſt, I am rich 
« and encreaſed with goods, and have need 
« of nothing; and knoweſt not that thou 
art wretched and miſerable, and poo 
« and blind, and naked.” 

But I hope better things, becauſe I am 
perſuaded, that the criminal ſupineneſs of 
many proceeds principally from want of 
conſideration. When I look at ſome of my 
friends in private life When I behold 
them adorned with all thoſe: virtues Which 
make men happy in themſelves, and a bleſſing 
to all around them—While on the one 
hand it is my endeavour humbly to inaitate 
them—--Will they forgive me on the other 
for WE _ them the important 
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advice Bx coxnsI8TENT. Recollect you have 
public, as well as private duties to diſcharge. 
Act upon the fame principles in public life 
as you do in private, and you will be bleſ- 
ſings not only to your — . We 
but to your country. | 
+ T6''conelude.” Our Ing . is 
ſuch, that nothing but a very eſſential alter- 
ation, both in church and ſtate, can pre- 
ſerve either our religion, or our liberties. 
And the only alternative left us is, whether 
we ſhall immediately purſue the neceſſary 
means to effect that alteration in a peace- 
able manner, or Whether we ſhall run the 
riſk of an event much to be deprecated; a 
Revolution! France has not only ſet before 
us an example, but a warning. The diſ- 
treſs occaſioned by the miſcondu@ of her 
former rulers, and the unavoidable agita - 
tions accompanying her late change, call 
upon us to beware. Should we ever be in a 
ſimilar ſituation, as we have not ſuch vaſt 
reſources, we muſt experience greater diſ- 
treſs, and more violent concuſſions. Let us 
lkewiſe/ attend to what is now tranſacting 
in this kingdom: Let us take care leſt 
from the zeal of republicaniſm on the 

one hand, and the — of che legiſ. 
DAs lature 
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lature on the other Our conſtitution— 
Our king—Our church ur liberties Our 
laws, ſhould be involved in one common ruin. 
The only poſſible way to preſerye them is, 


A REFORMATION ; Which if not effected, we 


muſt then be forced to a remedy, which _ 


may prove almoſt as ee en * 
—A REVOLUTION | | 
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